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A  lady  of  daizling  beauty  was  an  inmate  of  that  manaion  !  igj 
for  aught  1  knew  to  the  contrary,  its  only  inmate.  Every  afternoon, 
arrayed  in  aimplo  white,  with  a  flower  or  two  in  her  hair,  aha  wu 
seated  at  the  drawing-room  window,  gazing  out  upon  the  gay  jpeg, 
taclo  Broadway  exhibits  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  I  aaw  her  the  Cm 
moment  I  took  possession  of  tny  dormant  nook,  and  was  struck  with 
her  surpassing  loveliness.  Every  evening  I  paid  distant  homage  to 
her  beauty.  Daro  a  poor  scribbler,  a  mere  penny-a-liner,  aspire  ta 
a  nearer  approach  to  such  a  divinity,  enshrined  in  dollars  and  cents! 
No !  I  worshipped,  liko  the  publican,  afar  olT.  "  ’Tis  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  tho  view.”  But  she  was  not  destined  to  bp  so  wor¬ 
shipped  hy  all.  Ono  afternoon  she  was  at  her  window,  with  a  gib. 
leaved  volume  in  her  hand,  when  a  gentleman  of  tho  most  graceful 
bearing  rodo  past  my  window,  llo  was  well  mounted,  and  sat  his 
horse  liko  an  Arabian  !  lie  waa  what  the  boarding-school  miisei 
would  call  an  elegant  fellow !  a  well-bred  woman  of  the  world,  a 
remarkably  handsoino  man !  Tall,  with  a  fine  oral  face,  a  black, 
penetrating  eye,  and  a  mustache  upon  his  lip,  togelhcr  with  a  line 
figure,  and  tho  most  perfect  address,  ho  was,  what  1  should  term,  a 
captivating  and  dangerous  man.  His  air,  and  a  certain  indescribable 
coniine  il  foul,  bespoke  him  a  gentleman-  As  he  came  opposite  to 
her  window,  his  eye,  as  lie  turned  it  thither,  became  fascinated  with  ' 
her  beauty  !  How  much  lovelier  a  really  lovely  creature  appears, 
seen  through  “  plate  glass  !’’  Involuntarily  he  drew  in  his  spirited 
horse  and  raised  his  hat  .'  Tho  action,  the  manner,  the  grace,  were 
inimitable.  At  this  unguarded  moment,  the  'hind  wheel  of  a  rumb¬ 
ling  omnibus  struck  his  horse  in  tho  chest.  Tho  animal  reared 
high,  and  would  have  fallen  backward  upon  his  rider,  had  he  not, 
with  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  stepped  quietly  and  gracefully 
from  the  stirrup  to  tho  pavement,  as  the  horse,  losing  his  balance, 
fell  violently  upon  his  sido.  The  lady,  who  had  witnessed  with  sur¬ 
prise  the  involuntary  homage  of  the  stranger,  for  such,  from  her 
manner  of  receiving  it,  ho  evidently  was  to  her,  started  from  htt 
chair  and  screamed  convulsively.  Tho  next  moment  he  had  secured 
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“  [  havo  earned  three  shillings  York,  this  blessed  afternoon  !”  I 
exclaimed  with  ill-suppressed  exultation,  as  I  threw  down  my  pen, 
which  I  had  been  diligently  using  for  fourhours — (I  was  penning  “an 
article"  fora  certain  “  monthly,"  dear  reader) — pushed  my  closely- 
written  manuscripts  from  me,  and  complacently  look  a  yellow  cigar 
from  my  list,  which  I  have  made  my  chief  pocket  since  my  fifth  year, 
the  time,  I  believe,  when  my  discriminating  parents  exchanged  my 
infant  cap  for  tho  manly  castor.  Three  York  shillings  havo  1  made 
this  blessed  day,  heaven  bo  thanked !  and  now  I  can  conscientiously 
tako  a  little  "  ease  in  mine  inn  !"  Whereupon  I  ignited  tny  cigar 
with  a  self-enkindling  apparatus,  a  gift  from  my  considerate  landlady 
— (pray  heaven,  she  charge  it  not  in  her  bill !) — to  save  her  candles, 
and  ascending  the  tlirco  steps  to  tny  window  dormant,  I  seated 
myself  in  my  accustomed  chair,  and  forthwith  began  to  speculate 
upon  things  external.  It  waa  that  calm,  lovely  time,  which  is  wont 
to  usher  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  Tho  roll  of  wheels 
beneath  mo  in  Broadway  was  ceaseless.  Bright  forms  flashed  by  in 
gay  carriages !  The  happy,  the  gallant,  and  tho  beautiful,  were  all 
forth  to  tako  the  air  on  tho  fashionablo  evening  driro  I  Why  was  I 
not  with  thu  cavalcade  I  Where  was  my  Kosinanto  I  Whero  was 
my  "  establishment  I”  Echo  answered,  “  where  I”  I  puNcd  away 
silently  and  vigorously  for  a  fow  seconds,  as  thcao  mental  queries 
assailed  me  ;  and,  blessed  soother  of  the  troubled,  oh,  incomparable 
cigar !  tny  philosophy  returned. 

Diagonally  opposito  to  my  window,  stands  one  of  tho  proudest 
structures  on  Broadway,  It  is  costly  with  stone  and  marble,  lofty 
porticoos  and  colonnades.  This  edifice  first  sltracted  my  attention 
by  its  architectural  beauty,  and  eventually  fixed  it  by  a  mystery  that 
seemed,  to  tny  curious  eye,  surrounding  ono  of  its  inmates !  But] 
will  throw  into  the  atory-vcin  what  I  have  to  narrate,  for  it  is  a 
novellcito  in  itself.  I  can  unveil  you  the  mystery,  lady ! 


and  remounted  his  horse,  who  waa  only  slightly  stunned  with  the 
fall,  acknowledged  tho  interest  taken  in  his  tnischanco  by  tho  fair 
being  who  had  been  ita  innocent  causo,  (unless  beauty  were  a  crime,) 
by  another  bow,  and  rodo  slowly  and  composedly  onward,  as  if 
nothing  unsual  had  occurred.  Tho  next  evening  the  carriage  waist 
the  door  of  the  mansion.  Tho  liveried  footman  was  standing  with 
the  steps  down,  and  tho  handlo  of  tho  door  in  his  hand.  The  coach¬ 
man  was  seated  upon  his  box.  I  was,  as  usual,  at  my  window.  The 
street-door  opened,  and,  with  a  light  slop,  the  graceful  form  of  tny 
heroine  came  forth  and  descended  to  tho  carriago.  At  that  moment 
— (some  men  surely  are  bom  under  the  auspices  of  more  indulgent 
stars  than  others) — the  stranger  rodo  up,  bowed  with  ineffable  grace, 
and — (blessed  cncountor  that  with  the  omnibus-wheel !) — his  bow 
was  acknowledged  by  an  inclination  of  her  superb  head,  andasmits 
that  would  make  a  man  of  any  soul  seek  accidents  ovou  in  the 
"  cannon's  mouth.”  lie  rode  slowly  forward,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
tho  carriage  took  the  same  direction.  Thera  are  noinfcrences  toba 
drawn  from  this,  reader!  All  tho  other  carriages  passed  the  same 
roulo.  It  was  tho  customary  one  !  At  the  melting  of  twilight  into 
night,  the  throng  of  riders  and  drivers  repassed.  "  Tho  lady’s'1 
carriago — (it  was  a  landau,  and  tho  lop  was  thrown  back) — came 
last  of  all!  The  cavalier  was  riding  beside  it!  Ho  dismounted  as 
it  drew  up  before  the  door,  assisted  her  to  tho  pare,  and  took  hit 
leave  !  For  several  afternoons,  successively,  the  gentleman's  ap* 
pcaranco,  mounted  on  his  noblo  animal,  was  simultaneous  with  that 
of  tho  lady  at  her  carriage.  Ono  evening  they  were  unusually  late 
on  their  return.  Finally  tho  landau  drew  up  before  the  door.  It 
Was  too  dark  to  see  faces,  but  I  could  have  sworn  tho  equestrian 
was  not  the  stranger !  No!  Ho  dismounted,  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  gentlemen  and  lady  descended  !  The  footman  had 
rodo  his  horse,  while  he,  happy  man  !  occupied  a  scat  by  tho  side  of 
tho  fair  one !  I  watched  tho  progress  of  this  amour  for  several 
days,  and  still  tha  stranger  had  never  entered  the  house.  One  day, 
however,  about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  I  saw  him  lounging  past,  with 
that  case  and  self-possession  which  characterized  him.  He  passed 
and  repassed  the  house  two  or  three  times,  and  then  rather  hastily 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  portico,  pulled  at  the  bell.  The  next 
moment  he  was  admitted,  and  disappeared  out  of  my  sight.  But 
only  for  a  moment,  reader  I  An  Attick  hath  its  advantsges !  The 
blinds  of  tho  drawing-room  were  drawn,  and  impervious  lo  any 
glance  from  the  street ;  but  tho  leaves  were  turned  so  as  to  let  in 
tho  light  of  heaven  and  my  own  gaze  !  I  could  sco  through  the 
spaces,  directly  down  into  the  room,  as  distinctly  aa  if  there  was  no 
obstruction  !  This  I  give  aa  a  hint  to  all  concerned,  who  have  re¬ 
volving  leaves  to  their  Venetian  blinds.  Attick  gentlemen  arc  much 
edified  thereby  !  The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  room,  his  hand 
upon  his  heart — another,  and  I  saw  him  at  her  feet !  Sir — would 
that  I  had  language  to  paint  you  the  scene  I  Lady — I  then  learned 
the  "art  of  love !"  I  shall  have  confidence,  I  havo  so  good  a  pattern, 
when  I  go  to  mako  tny  declaration  !  The  declaration,  tho  confes¬ 
sion,  the  acceptation,  all  passed  beneath  me,  most  cdifyiligly.  Then 
came  the  labial  teal,  that  made  his  bliss  secure.  By  his  animated 
gestures,  I  could  see  ho  was  urging  her  lo  take  some  sudden  step. 
She  at  first  appeared  reluctant,  but  gradually  becoming  more  placa¬ 
ble,  yielded.  In  ten  minutes  tho  landau  was  at  the  duor.  They 
camoout  arm  in  arm,  and  entered  it !  I  could  hear  the  order  to  tho 
coachman,  "  Drivo  to  St.  John's  Church.  "  An  elopement !”  thought 
I.  “  Having  been  in  at  breaking  cover,  I  will  bo  in  at  the  death!” 
and  taking  my  hat  and  gloves,  I  descended,  as  if  I  carried  a  policy 
of  insurance  upon  my  lifo  in  my  pocket,  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  street,  bolted  out  of  the  front  door,  and  followed  the  landau, 
which  I  discerned  just  turning  tho  corner  of  Canal-street !  I  fob 
lowed  full  fast  on  foot.  I  eschew  omnibuses.  They  are  vulgar  I 
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'When  I  (reived  (t  iho  church,  tho  carritgc  was  before  it,  (nd  the 
“happy  paw/'  already  joined  together,  were  jueleroaaing  the  tioltoii 
to  reenter  it!  The  grinning  footmen,  who  had  legally  witnesied 
the  ceremony,  following  them ! 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  a  capacious  family  carriage  rolled  up  to 
the  door  of  the  mansion,  followed  by  a  barouche  with  servants  anti 
baggage.  First  descended  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  cast  hia  eyer 
over  the  building,  to  aco  if  it  stood  where  it  did  when  ho  left  for  the 
Springs.  Then  came,  ono  after  another,  two  beautiful  girls ;  then 
a  handsomo  young  man.  11  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  got  home 
again,"  exclaimed  one  of  Iho  young  ladies,  running  up  the  steps  tc 
the  door.  11 1  wonder  whero  Jane  ia,  that  she  docs  not  meet  us  I" 

Tho  sylph  rung  tho  bell  as  she  spoke.  I  could  aco  down  through 
the  blinds  into  tho  drawing-room.  There  was  a  icene  ! 

The  gcnlloman  was  for  going  to  tho  door,  and  tho  lady,  hia  bride, 
was  atriring  to  prevent  him !  “You  sha'n’t" — 11 1  will" — “  I  say  you 
ahaVl”— "I  say  I  will" — were  interchanged  as  certainly  between 
the  parties,  as  if  I  had  heard  the  words.  The  gentleman,  or  rather 
husband,  prevailed.  I  saw  him  Icavo  tho  room,  and  the  next 
moment  open  tho  street-door.  Tho  young  ladies  started  back  at  the 
pretence  of  tho  now  footman.  Tho  old  gentleman,  who  was  now  at 
the  door,  inquired  as  he  saw  him,  loud  enough  for  mo  to  hear, 
11  Who  in  tho  devil's  name  are  you,  sir !" 

11 1  havo  Ihc  honour  to  bo  your  aon-in-Jaw !” 

"Thedcvilyou  hate!  And  irAo  may  you  havo  tho  Aonour  tobol” 

“  Tho  Count  I. — ■— y  !”  with  a  bow  of  ineffable  condescension. 

"  You  are  an  impostor,  sir !” 

"  Hero  is  your  eldest  daughter,  my  wifo,"  replied  tho  ncwly-mado 
husband,  taking  by  tho  hand  his  lovely  bride,  who  had  eomo  im¬ 
ploringly  forward  as  the  disturbance  reached  her  cars.  “  Hero  is 
my  wifo,  your  daughter!" 

"You  arc  mistaken,  sir,  sho  is  my  housekeeper!" 

A  scene  followed  that  cannot  be  described.  Tho  nobleman  had 
married  the  gentleman's  charming  housekeeper.  Sho  had  spread 
the  snaro,  and,  like  many  a  wiser  fool,  he  hail  fallen  into  it. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  a  hack  drove  to  tho  servants'  hall  door, 
and  my  hcroino  camo  forth,  closely  veiled,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
and  drove  away.  Tho  count,  for  auch  ho  waa,  I  saw  no  moro !  I 
saw  hia  namo  gazetted  as  a  passenger  in  a  packet  ship  that  sailed  a 
day  or  two  after  for  Havre.  How  ho  escaped  from  thu  mansion  rc- 
maincth  yet  a  mystery  !  Henceforth,  dear  reader,  I  moat  consci¬ 
entiously  eschew  matrimony ! 
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was  with  the  young*  and  nameless  Hartland, 
that  Gertrude  felt,  for  the  first ‘time,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  superior  presence. 

He  spent  a  half  hour  with  his  sister  every 
evening,  and  as  the  reserve,  imposed  by  the  fair 
stranger,  gradually  wore  away,  he  gave  new  life 


flood  of  sunlight,  and  her  countenance,  beaming  profession,  and  is  at  this  time  attending  a  course 
with  open  trust  and  sunny  emotions,  was  turn-  of  law  lectures  in  your  own  city.” 
ed  fully  towards  her  censor, — “But,  she  is  “Quite  a  tale  of  romance,”  said  Miss  Beverly ; 
shocking  giddy,”  said  the  imposing  shake  of  “and  truly,  Miss  Hartland’s  countenance  is  in 
the  head  which  next  followed,  as  Gertrude,  up-  fine  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  heroine; 

on  whom  her  new  position  seemed  to  have  im-  with  that  calm,  pure  brow  of  hers,  and  eyes,  that  o  v  _  ^ 

posed  as  little  check,  as  the  transfer  from  one  when  you  look  into  them,  you  feel  as  if  looking  and  impulse  to  the  fireside  circle'  The  gather- 
tree  to  another  does  upon  the  glad  notes  of  the  down  into  deep  waters  when  the  moon  is  shin-  ed  treasures  of  a  cultivated  mind,  flashing  in  its 
forest  bird,  ran  on  from  one  theme  of  trifling  to  ing  on  them.  Oh,  I  know  we  shall  be  friends,  own  light,  like  gems  to  the  sun— the  refine- 
another  in  rapid  succession; — still  her  friends  You  know,  my  dear  madam,  there  was  never  a  ments  of  just  taste,  and  the  fervor  of  deep  feel- 
listened,  and  Gertrude  still  ran  on,  and  by  de-  heroine  without  some  dear,  dear  friend  to  act  '  ‘  ...  *- 

grees,  they  forgot  to  remember  that  wisdom  was  as  a  foil;  and  1  have  just  come  to  take  that  place, 
so  altogether  more  proper  than  folly.  Her  How  very  fortunate?  We  shall  love  one  ano- 
smile  wasso  bright,  it  pervaded  every  little  cor-  ther  so  entirely.” 

ner  at  the  heart;  her  merry  laugh  came  over  But  Miss  Beverly  was  also  mistaken.  Eliza 
one  like  a  so  ind  of  spring,  and  her  voice,  soft,  Hartland’s  manner  towards  her  was  from  the 
and  full  of  musical  intonation,  was  a  continuous  first,  as  gentle  as  a  sister’s:  and  it  would  have 


tide  of  melody. 

‘team  afraid,  my  dear,  you  will  be  sadly 
lost  in  so  very  retired  a  place  as  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  as  the  day  wore  away;  “but  the  teach¬ 
er  of  the  female  seminary  here,  an  amiable  and 
highly  accomplished  girl,  is,  fortunately,  at  this 
time,  our  boarder,  and  you  will  find  in  her  a 
giftedand  agreeable  companion.”  “Some  de¬ 
mure  old  maid,  I  suppose,”  thought  Miss  Be¬ 
verly,  “and  still  worse,  a  hlue-siocking.  Good 

angels  defend  me,  if - “Miss  Hartland, 

MissBeverly;”  interrupted  Mrs.  Ellison,  as  a 
yourg  woman,  apparently  scarcely  eighteen, 


been  difficult  to  define  the  kind  of  distance  it 
still  preserved.  There  was  nothing  in  it  ol 


ings — these  gave  a  tone  to  the  society  of  Eth- 
wald  Hartland,  to  which  Gertrude  was  a  stran¬ 
ger.  Eliza,  too,  was  so  animated  during  her 
brother’s  visits;  no  wonder  li is  well  known  step 
was  heard  with  quickened  pulses;  and  thus 
diffusing  pleasure  around  him,  what  wonder  his 
own  eye  flashed  with  a  deepening  light,  as  he 
took  his  seat  between  his  sister  and  her  fair 
friend.  In  truth,  his  half  hour  soon  became 


avoidance,  or  coldness,  or  repulsiveness:aud yet,  gradually  lengthened,  and  it  was*  evident  his 
there  was  an  impalpable  something,  that  drew  wonted  pursuits  had  no  longer  so  very  absorb^ 
around  her  a  line  like  a  magic  circle,  over  ing*  an  influence.  Having  one  day  stepped  into 
which  no  advance  of  familiarity  might  be  urg-  Miss  Hartland’s  room  in  her  absence,  GertrudeJs 
ed.  Her  faculties  were  at  all  times  called  into  eye  was  arrested  by  a  pair  of  plain  ear-rings, 
the  readiest  requisition,  to  oblige  Miss  Beverly,  which  lay  on  her  table,  and  the  thought  struck 
She  sang  for  her — played  for  her — sketched  for  her  of  attaching  to  them  the  costly  drops  she 
her — drew  patterns  for  her — assisted  at  her  wore  in  her  own.  While  thus  engaged,  she 
toilette,  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect  plea-  heard  Eliza’s  step  on  the  stars,  and  unwilling  to 
sure:  but  here  their  intelligence  stopped:  and  be  detected  till  she  had  completed  her  little 
Gertrude,  who  had  planned  unbounded  munifi-  arrangement,  she  slid  into  an  adjoining  cham- 

door  was  ajar,  and  the  voice  of 
yvho  entered  a  few  moments  after  his 
distinctly  reached  her. 


no  lost  privileges  to  regret.  If  Gertrude  some¬ 
times  tossed  over  the  elegant  baubles,  and  cost- 


is  Miss  Beverly?”  he  enquired,  “  I 
do  not  often  find  you  alone.” 

“And  this  is  the  reason,  dear  Ethwald,  I 


equally  unfortunate,  you  are  both  orphans,  and 
fhis  should  be  a  link  of  sympathy  between  you. 

dear  Mrs.  Ellison?’?  exclaimed  olrtrude,’  the  ly  0™i,men,s'  whldl  fora\so  lai'Se_?  suppose,  that  your  visits  have  been  somewhat 

moment  that  Miss  Hartland  left  the  room;  “why 
you  told  me — no,  not  exactly  told  me;  but  I 


female  expenditure,  to  find  some  offering  for  prolonged  of  late.  If  so,  I  will  call  her  imme- 
her  friend — when  she  had  made  her  selection,  diately.” 

Eliza  had  quietly  withdrawn.  If,  when  an  oc-  “  Nonsense!  Eliza;  though  now  I  have  men- 

casional  shade  upon  Eliza’s  brow  told  of  re-  tioned  her,  pray,  what  is  your  estimate  of  her! 

would  f  rui friondshin-  but  methinks  numbered  S,iefs»  01’ lhe  weariness  of  unremitted  Is  her  mind  or  character  worthy  of  her  face  and 
would  I  cultivate  her  tuendship,  but  methmks,  exertion ,  she  would  have  proffered  sympathy,  form?” 

I  should  know  a  little  how  to  speak  to  her,  as  h  shade  was  thrown  off  'as  soon  as  fotGld  «  she  is 


had  an  idea  that  she  was  so  very  different;  she 
is  so  young,  and  so  extremely  lovely.  Gladly 


to  a  beautiful  engraving. 

“You  will  find  a  far  deeper  interest  in  the 
character  of  Eliza  Hartland,  than  mere  beau¬ 
ty  can  afford.  She  has  been  reared  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  wealth  and  high  fashion;  but  the 
Meath  of  her  parents,  while  it  revealed  the  ruin 


is  a  warm-hearted  affectionate  girl.” 


TALES. 

GERTRUDE  BEVERLY. 

BY  MIIS.  J.  I>.  DUMONT. 

-Is  this  my  own  reflection? 


“And  her  mind.” 

“That  is  no  requisite  of  female  loveliness.” 
“Pshaw!  Has  she  intellect  or  not?  or  that 
kind  of  cultivation — ” 

“  She  has  all  the  accomplishments  belonging 
to  fashionable  life.” 

“Ah!  I  understand  you.  She 


can  sing  a 


Prithee,  tell  me,  is  this  the  first  true  mirror 
I  have  looked  in?  Anon. 

Gertrude  Beverly,  an  orphan  and  an  heiress, 
had  grown  up  with  the  manifold  privileges  and 
immunities,  to  \yhich  an  heiress  has  prescrip¬ 
tive  right; — “a/ charter  large  as  the  winds,” 
withal,  to  enac^  whatever  part  she  chose,  of 
solly  or  wisdom.  An  invitation  from  the  Elli- 
fons,  an  amiable  and  quiet  famity,  in  a  quiet  vil¬ 
lage,  some  two  days  journey  from  her  native 
city,  and  the  sudden  caprice  of  the  moment, 
determined  her  to  spend  with  them  the  few  re¬ 
maining  months  of  her  minority.  Though  very 
distant,  they  were  her  nearest  surviving  rela- 
tive%  and  had  therefore  some  claim  upon  hei 
attention.  A  creature  of  fashionable  fantasies, 
gay,  volatile,  vain  and  conscious  of  power, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashionable  elegance, 
and  seeming  to  regard  life  rather  as  a  pageant 
than  a  mere  every  day  concern,  she  arrived  at 
the  meat  and  secluded  mansion.  “I  shall  not 
like  her,”  thought  Mrs.  Ellison,  as  she  ushered 
her  into  her  snug  little  parlour;  but  Mrs.  Elli¬ 
son  was  mistaken.  “  How  terribly  proud  she 
must  be,”  thought  the  sober,  though  kind- 
hearted  matron,  as  she  stood  waiting  the  un¬ 
cloaking  and  unbonneting  of  her  guest:  but  this 
idea  also,  was  of  but  transient  dominance.  Miss 
Beverly’s  eyes — Mrs.  Ellison  could  not  exactly 
tell  whether  they  were  blue  or  black — were 
lifted  to  her  face;  and  “  how  very  beautiful,” 
was  the  next  thought  that  succeeded.  It  forced 
itself,  indeed,  into  almost  audible  utterance,  as 
the  clustering  locks  of  golden  brown  were 
hrowu  back,  from  her  bright  forehead  lik£$ 


C< 


admit  of  no  commutation;  and  the  minutest  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  estate,  even  those  which  had  been 
already  appropriated  to  himself  and  sister,  were 
finally  disposed  of,  that  not  a  farthing  should  be 


mercantile  establishment,  enabled  him  at  once 
to  continue  his  sister  at  the  fashionable  school 
where  she  had  been  placed  by  her  parents. 
But  Eliza  shared  his  own  proud  virtues.  She 


And  you  would,  therefore,  be  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  wooer.” 

“  I  would,  therefore,  not  be  a  wooer  at  all;  no, 
not  even  were  I  certain  of  success.  I  have  no 
ambition  to  owe  my  bread  to  my  wife’s  inheri- 


succeeded  by  a  smile  of  placid  sweetness. 

“She  is  a  strange  girl,”  thought  Gertrude  Be¬ 
verly;  “  can  all  this  be  pride?”  Pride?  under 
that  meek  and  gentle  bearing! — the  idea  was 
preposterous.  “Has  she  no  heart?”  A  thou¬ 
sand  instances,  even  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
that  had  been  gradually  settling  upon  their  for-  tenance  attehat  moment,  gave  answer;  for  she 
tune,  threw  her  at  the  age  of  fifteen  upon  the  was  speaking  of  her  brother’s  expected  return,  little,  dance  exquisitely /draw  allttle,  embroider 
single  support  of  a  yoyng  brother,  whose  edu-  and  there  was  a  new  and  animated  light  in  her  a  little,  and  is  perfect  mistress  of  the  art  ofper- 
cation  was  yet  unfinished,  and  who  had  scarce-  calm  eye.  sonal  embellishment.  Sqthen,  this  is  all.  Why, 

ly  given  a  thought  to  any  pursuit  of  life,  but  “And  is  this  brother  of  yours,  whose  promis-  Gertrude  Beverly  was  formed  for  something 
the  collegiate  studies,  from  which  he  was  then  ed  coming  has  given  so  rich  a  tint  to  your  beyond  this.  Every  feature  is  instinct  with 
so  unexpectedly  called.  But  he  was  a  noble  cheek,  is  he  much  like  you,  Eliza?”  higher  capabilities.  But,  Eliza,  I  am  glad — 

fellow,  with  a  self  sustained  spirit,  that  could  “Oh,  he  is  all;”,  but  Miss  Hartland  checked  from  my  soul,  I  am — that  her  personal  loveliness 
bend  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  though  it  herself,  and  laughed  at  the  half  spoken  eulogy,  is  her  only  claim.” 
could  not  be  bowed  to  dependance  or  despoil-  while  she  added,  “you  will  consider  him  a  very  “  And,  why?”  i 

dency.  The  creditors  of  his  father  were  dis-  selfish  animal;  for  he  is  too  much  engrossed  by  “Because,  did  you  not  tell  me,  she  is  an 
posed  to  be  lenient  in  behalf  of  the  unprovi-  his  own  pursuits  to  take  any  part  in  general  so-  heiress?” 
tied  orphans;  but  far  from  seeking,  he  would  ciety.” 

“General  society!”  repeated  Gertrude,  men¬ 
tally;  “and  with  this,  I  suppose  then,  I  am  still 
to  be  classed.” 

The  brother  at  last  came;  and  it  was  then 
left  unpaid,  This  rigid  justice  was  not  without  that  the  full  flood-tide  of  Eliza’s  deep,  though  tance.  Yes,”  Hartland  continued,  “It  i9  well; 
its  effect.  His  character  was  at  once  firmly  still  spirit,  poured  itself  out  in  the  strong  flow  it  is  all  well,  indeed,  for  were  I  not  a  beggar,  I 
based;  and  an  employment  in  an  extensive  of  affectionate  gladness.  It  was  met  too,  by  all  know  not  what  folly  her  beauty  might  lead  me 

the  unsuppressed  ardor  of  a  brother’s  holiest,  on  to  commit.  There  is  a  strange  charm  about 
fondest  love,  while  it  is  yet  the  tenderest  tie  her — a  sportiveness  like  that  of  childhood,  giv- 
that  the  young  heart  owns;  and  Gertrude  Be-  ing  interest  to  her  most  unmeaning  remarks; 
verly  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the  and  her  voice,  why  it  thrills  through  and  through 
knew  her  brother  still  cherished  a  strong  pre-  hidden  wealth  of  the  soul  scatters  a  glory  upon  me  like  a  rich  instrument,  to  whose  tones  the 
ferenee  for  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  the  path  of  life,  not  caught  from  its  imposing  accompanying  words  add  nothing  ” 

originally  destined,  and  that  with  only  herself  splendors.  Ethwald  Hartland — I  was  going  to  “Ethwald!”  said  Eliza,  in  a  voice  of  quiet 

to  provide  for,  he  might  yet  attain  it.  She  ear-  describe  him,  but  how  very  idle.  ,  Some  thou-  tenderness;  “you  must  not  give  me  so  much  of 
ly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  her  own  sands  of  written  portraits,  thanks  to  “our  pre-  your  time  as  you  have  of  late.  It  is  a  sacrifice 
exertions  would  secure  her  support,  and  with  decessors,”  who  have  spared  us  the  want  of  you  cannot  afford.” 

an  untiring  industry,  that  could  not  fail  of  at-  “original”  likenessess,  embrace  all  that  can  be  “You  are  right,  my  sweet  sister,  quite  right;” 
tabling  its  object,  she  strove  to  perfect  herself  told  of  dark  eyes,  intellectual  brows,  and  fine  said  the  brother,  laughing;  but  there  was  bitter- 
in  those  branches  of  female  accomplishment  figures.  That  distinctive  something,  which, af-  ness  in  the  tone.  “I  will  obey  you,  too,  as  I 
which  she  now  regarded  not  as  mere  embellish-  ter  all,  constitutes  the  character  of  the  whole,  would  an  oracle;  so,  good  bye,  and  I  will  not 

ments,  but  as  attainments,  positively  enforced  — which  rendered  Ethwald  Hartland  at  once  a  see  you  again  for  a  week.” 

by  gratitude  and  duty.  Her  native  gentleness  being,  separate  from  all  whom  Gertrude  Bever-  He  was  faithful  to  the  promise,  and  when  he 
of  manners,  and  elevation  of  character  were  fa-  ly  had  met  with  in  her  long  round  of  gaiety, —  again  called,  his  manner  was  changed.  There 

vorable  to  her  purpose;  and  it  is  more  than  a  language  has  no  signs  for  it.  Among  the  many  was  a  deepened  glow,  too,  on  Miss  Beverly’s 

year  since  she  has  been  the  principal  teacher  in  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  lovely  heiress,  cheek,  not  caught  from  the  sunset’s  crimson, 
the  young  ladies’ seminary  of  this  place.  Her  there  had  been  more  than  one  distinguished  reflected  round  her,  and  mutual  restraint  seem- 

prother  has  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  j  in  the  circles  of  elegance  and  high  life;  but  it  ed  to  have  chained  the  feelings  of  both.  The 
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spell  of  delight  was  dissolved — they  met  again 
in  reciprocal  reserve,  and  when  soon  after  Miss 
Beverly  returned  to  her  native  city,  though  the 
restless  eye  of  Hartland  told  of  troubled  emo¬ 
tion,  his  manner  was  marked  by  politeness  only. 
Eliza’s  adieus  were  those  of  kindness;-  but  still 
the  gathered  quietude  of  her  brow,  told  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  were  treading  different 
paths,  and  for  them,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  green  places — no  fountains  of  communion  in 
common.  Meanwhile,  young  Hartland  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparatory  studies,  and  was  now, 
according  to  his  original  purpose,  to  establish 
himself  in  the  nearest  city. 

“You.  will  call  on  Miss  Beverly,”  said  Sirs. 
Ellison,  as  Hartland  was  about  taking  leave;  “1 
have  a  pacquet  for  her,  which  1  wish  you  to 
hand  her  yourself.  No  unwelcome  commission, 
if  one  may  judge  by  that  change  of  colour,  and 
Gertrude  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  though  her 
letters  of  late  are  far  less  cheerful  than  they 
were  formerly;  but  I  hope  it  is  only  that  her 
spirits  are  getting  a  little  tamed.” 

The  charge,  indeed,  was  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  one.  It  was  sometime  after  his  arrival, 
before  he  could  summon  sufficient  courage  to 
fulfil  it,  and  when  lie  at  last  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  elegant  mansion,  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  there  was  an  embarrassment 
in  his  manner,  that  he  had  striven  vainly  to 
throw  off.  The  deep,  rich  glow  of  pleasure, 
which  lit  up  the  lovely  features  of  Gertrude  Be¬ 
verly,  however,  at  his  entrance,  operated  upon 
him  like  a  spell,  and  one  glance  swept  away  all 
recollections  of  the  past  and  thoughts  of  the 
future.  Was  she  indeed  changed?  or  was  he 
self  deluded?  She  certainly  appeared  to  him 
far  more  lovelier  than  lie  had  yet  seen  her,  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  thought  and  of  cultivated 
feeling  in  her  conversation  which  he  bad  been 
far  from  associating  with  her  memory.  There 
was  a  shade,  too,  of  pensiveness,  through  which 
the  glee  of  her  nature  still  flung  its  bright 
gleamings,  like  sunshine  through  shadowing 
foliage,  that  gave  a  deepened  interest  to  her 
exceeding  beauty.  “And this  is  the  being,” 
thought  Hartland,  “  whom  I  deemed  but  a 
thing  for  passing  admiration;  but  if  even  then 
I  was  not  master  of  myself  in  her  presence, 
what  am  I  now  doing  here?”  He  rose  to  depart 
— he  struggled  to  speak,  even  with  coldness; 
but  his  voice  faultered,  and  his  eye  was  full  of 
passionate  tenderness. 

“  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  sometimes, 
Mr.  Hartland,”  said  Aliss  Beverly,  in  a  voice  of 
bewildering  sweetness.  “You  are  not  perhaps 
aware - — ” 

Hartland  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  “  Of 
what?” 

“That  I  have  no  longer  the  power  to  draw 
around  me,  those  who  are  only  to  be  attracted 
by  wealth.  You  look  surprised,  but  the  failure 
of  a  guardian,  involving  the  ruin  of  those  con¬ 
signed  to  his  care,  is  no  singular  tale  in  the 
world  of  change — and  perhaps,  after  all,  I 
have  no  reason  to  repine.”  Had  Gertrude  lift¬ 
ed  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  auditor,  the  sudden 
and  intense  light  that  flashed  from  his,  might 
have  awakened  a  doubt  of  the  sy  mpathy  she 
must  have  reasonably  anticipated;  but  her  own 
Were  accidentally  averted,  and  the  vehement; 
earnestness  of  his  enquiries,  at  once  expressed 
all  the  interest  proper  for  the  occasion. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  regret,”  she  continued, 
as  she  assured  him  of  the  remedilessness  of  her 
wrongs:  “  I  have  learned  many  a  needful  les¬ 
son  from  my  disappointments;  and.  however  I 
may  be  forgotten  by  the  crowd,  there  are  still 
those  whose  friendship  my  changed  fortune 
have  not  alienated.  Among  these  are  the  fa¬ 
mily,  under  whose  roof  I  have  still  a  home; 
and  such  I  shall  find  in  the  kind  hearted  Mrs. 
Ellison,  though  I  have  j  et  forborne  to  pain  her 
with  the  detail  of  my  affairs;  and  in  your 
gentle  and  lovely  sister,  and — and — yourself, 
Mr.  Hartland,  for  somewhat  coldly  as  you  have 
seemed  hitherto  to  regard  me, — as  indigent  and 
dependent,  Gertrude  has  now  a  claim  upon 
your  better  feelings.” 

“  Coldly !”  repeated  Hartland,  and  his  own 
poverty — his  uncertain  prospects — his  former 
doubts  were  all  utterly  forgotten.  Passion  was 
in  his  soul — strong,  mighty,  uncontrollable. — 
Who  in  such  a  moment  takes  counsel  of  the 
future?  It  was  only  amid  the  delirions  rapture 
of  reciprocal  avowal,  that  he  at  last  remember¬ 
ed  he  might  not  make  her  the  sharer  of  those 
struggles  which  yet  necessarily  awaited  him. 
But  hope  was  fresh  in  his  heart,  and  his  spirit 
was  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  gifts. 

A  brief  space;  and  be  trusted  that  he  might 
offe^her  a  home,  at  least  secure’  from  waut. 


Gertrude  had  risen  proudly  above  the  loss  of 
fortune,  and  the  strength  of  character,  that 
had  buoyed  her  thus  up,  would  still  enable  her 
to  dispense  with  its  privileges.  Pictures  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  rose  upon  his  soul  like  rain¬ 
bows  upon  the  sky,  shedding  light,  and  beau¬ 
ty,  and  promise  upon  his  path;  and  Gertrude 
listened  to  his  impassioned  anticipations  with 
frank,  though  blushing  approval.  But  the  guer¬ 
don  of  professional  merit,  however  surely,  is 
but  slowly  awarded;  and  the  animated  hope, 
with  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  meed 
of  intense  industry,  rapidly  yielded  to  the  chill 
of  common  reality.  Passion  is  no  patient  abider 
of  delays; — Etlnvald  soon  became  restless  and 
miserable,  and  his  daily  visits  to  Gertrude,  but 
fed  the  feverish  anxieties  of  his  soul.  Ger¬ 
trude  hel’self  decided  his  struggles. 

“  If,”  said  she,  with  a  smile  of  cheering  con¬ 
fidence;  “if  I  am  hereafter  to  be  a  sharer  of 
your  prosperity,  let  me  be  also  of  its  prelimina¬ 
ry  gloom.  It  is  while  we  are  to  be  barred  from 
life’s  brighter  scenes,  that  we  need  the  solace  of 
affection.  1  have  indeed,  a  strong  trust  that 
the  clouds,  now  gathering  around  you,  are  but 
for  a  season;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  we  will 
still  meet  the  tempest  together.  And,  surely, 
Ethwald,  you  cannot  for  my  sake,  hesitate, 
when  you  recollect  that,  while  you  are  striving 
for  wealth,  your  betrothed  is  a  dependent  upon 
those,  upon  whom  she  has  no  claim.” 

True;  this  was  a  point  he  had  not  yet  urged 
to  himself;  but  it  was  decisive.  Besides,  it  was 
ecstacy  to  be  thus  urged  on,  even  to  mad¬ 
ness,  by  tenderness  like  Gertrude’s;  and  it  now 
only  remained  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  their  union.  Miss  Beverly  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  the  supporting  presence  of 
Eliza,  and  a  few  lines,  in  which  Hartland  sketch¬ 
ed  the  recent  events,  conveyed  to  the  astonish¬ 
ed  girl  the  summons  to  his  bridal.  She  obeyed 
with  alacrity.  The  shade  of  distance,  which 
mixed  feelings  had  thrown  over  her  manner  to¬ 
wards  the  gay  and  brilliant  heiress,  was  melted 
away  as  they  now  met,  and  one  glance  told  the 
simply  robed  and  now  deeply  blushing  Gertrude, 
that  the  interchange  of  heart,  of  which  she  had 
been  so  emulous  in  their  former  intercourse, 
might  now  be  attained.  Eliza  was  attended 
thither  by  the  Ellisons,  and  they,  with  the  fami¬ 
ly  with  whom  Gertrude  resided,  were  the  only- 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony. 

“And,  why  must  Eliza  leave  us?”  inquired 
Gertrude,  the  following  day,  as  the  former  was 
preparing  already  for  her  return.  “  Why  should 
not  our  home  in  future,  be  her’s  also?” 

Harlland’s  countenance  changed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  awakened  him  like  a  blow,  from  the  trance 
of  happiness,  into  which  love  had  lulled  him. 
His  home!  what  a  world  of  harassing  realities 
the  term  had  conjured  up.  lie  felt  himself 
suddenly  arraigned  for  his  precipitancy,  and  a 
train  of  musings  upon  that  future,  upon  which 
not  only  his  own  fate,  but  that  of  her  whom  he 
so  passionately  loved,  was  now  cast,  absorbed 
bis  every  faculty.  Gertrude  leaned  towards 
him,  and  placed  her  fair  hand  in  his;  but  a 
smothered  sigh  was  the  only  response.  She 
had  never  looked  lovelier  than  at  that  moment. 
There  was  a  playful  light  upon  her  features, 
mingled  with  an  expression  of  deep  feeling,  that 
gave  a  kind  of  shifting  radiance  to  her  whole 
countenance. 

“  Etlnvald,”  she  softly  murmured,  as  she 
drew  away  the  hand  he  had  pressed  upon  his 
brow;  “  what  would  you  think  of  her,  who 
could  stoop  to  obtain  a  husband  by  stratagem?” 

“Stratagem!” 

“  Ay.  Is  there  any  statute,  by  which  a  hus¬ 
band  so  obtained,  mig’lit  receive  redress  for  the 
fraud?  Or,  would  it  be  a  new  case  in  court?” 

Hartland  smiled  upon  the  lovely  queriest;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  speaking  features, 
that  perplexed  him. 

“  Nay;  but  it  is  no  idle  question.  Such  a  case 
is  positively  to  be  brought  to  issue,  and  the  de 
fendunt  would  fain  put  her  cause  in  your  hands.’’ 
Gertrude’s  white  arms  were  twined  around  her 
husband’s  neck.  “Pardon!  a  thousand  times, 
dearest  Ethwald;  it  was  only  in  an  assumed 
character,  I  could  hope  to  win  your  love.  Oh, 
let  me  still  retain  it,  and  we  shall  be  happy  in 
affluence  as  in  poverty,  I  was  reduced  to 
feign,” 

Among  those  whose  names  stand  high  in  pro¬ 
fessional  eminence,  as  well  as  those  surrounded 
by  the  splendors  of  wealth,  Etlnvald  Hartland 
took  an  early  and  distinguished  place;  and  if 
Gertrude  is  yet  vain,  it  is  only  of  the  wreaths 
that  bind  the  brow  of  her  husband. 

Cincinnati  Mirror . 
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Learning. 


LI  A  IT  V  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

It  is  a  bright  morning  in  June j  every  <leiv 
drop  is  glittering  in  sunlight,  aS'.it  waves 
gently  upon  the  bending  boughs.  The  birds 
are  carolling  out  their  rich  matin  notes  in 
the  groves,  and  sweet  odors  from  the  forest 
and  glade  fill  the  clear  sky. 

Romping  children  are  bounding  along 
the  green-decked  ways  to  the  old  country 
school  house,  shouting  in  glee,  or  pouring 
out  their  mellow  voices  in  joyous  songs. 
Five  happy  hearts  and  smiling  faces  have 
already  entered  the  school  room,  and  plac¬ 
ed  aside  their  bonnets,  to  welcome  the  com¬ 
ing  of  kind  Miss  England,  their  teacher, 
with  a  courtesy  and  a  kiss.  Rut  see  what 
an  elegant  boquet  little  Mary  Stanton  has! 

“  Where  did  yon  get  it said  all  the  girls 
ill  a  breath,  “  O,  mamma  gave  it  to  me  ; 
she  promised  if  I  would  be  up  bright  and 
early  this  morning,  make  my  bed,  and 
sweep  out  the  chambers  nicely,  she  would 
make  me  up  as  beautiful  a  bunch  of  flowers 
as  she  could  find  in  the  garden,  to  carry  to 
Miss  England.  I  was  up  at  sunrise,  and 
mother  said  I  did  my  work  very  well,  and 
here  are  the  flowers.  How  pleased  the  Mis¬ 
tress  will  look  when  I  hand  them  to  her.” 
The  girls  all  wished  they  had  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  present,  and  resolved  to  make  the  same 
bargain  with  their  mothers,  so  that  they 
might  come  the  next  morning  with  a  fra¬ 
grant  boquet.  But  there  comes  Miss  Eng¬ 
land  !  and  the  Editor  must  lmrry  away,  only 
stopping  to  wish,  that  the  little  ladies  may  « 
keep  their  resolution,  and  become,  as  ail, 
both  lads  and  ladies  should,  from  henceforth 
tariff  rigers ;  industrious  in  their  habits, 
and  a  fleet  innate  in  their  disnosition. 

S.  S.  .1 Messenger, 
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Written  for  the  Lady’s  Boob. 

•THE  BOARDING-HOUSE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

%  “  Put  money  in  thy  purse.”— Othello. 

It  was  a  bright  November  morning,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  looked,  what  in  truth  she  is 
— the  “Emporium”  of  a  great  commercial  na¬ 
tion.  The  harbour  was  studded  with  a  forest  of 
masts,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  a  busy  and 
cheerful-looking  population.  This  was  before 
the  “great  fire,”  and  the  greater  “bank  fail¬ 
ures”  had  paralyzed  industry  and  destroyed  con¬ 
fidence.  No  wonder  that  the  young  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  who  for  the  first  time  found  himself  in  this 
scene  of  traffic  and  turmoil,  Bhould  wish  for 
some  place  of  quietness  more  secure  than  the 
Babel-like  hotels  afforded. 

“A  private  boarding-house  must  be  more 
•  comfortable  than  this  huge  temple  of  Mammon, 
where  the  only  recommendation  is  cash;  and 
where  no  one  thinks  of  the  stranger.  Why 


A 

should  they  when  all  are  strangers  1  I  will  go 
where  I  do  not,  at  every  meal,  meet  a'  mob  of 
strange  faces.”  So  he  took  up  a  newspaper, 
and  soon  found  a  notice  which  promised  what 
he  was  seeking  for.  It  ran  thus — “  A  single 
gentleman  can  be  accommodated  with  a  pleasant 
apartment  and  board  in  a  quiet  and  genteel 
house.  Apply  at  No.  48,  Greenwich  street.” 

“The  very  thing  for  me,”  thought  the  lieu¬ 
tenant;  and  away  he  hurried  to  Greenwich 
street.  He  rang  as  loud  a  peal  as  a  lord  would 
have  desired  to  support  his  dignity.  The  black 
servant  who  hurried  to  the  door,  very  obsequi¬ 
ously  requested  the  gentleman  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  till  Mtb.  Bolton,  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  should  have  notice  of  his  coming.  The 
hall  was  spacious,  and  the  two  parlours,  which 
communicated  by  folding  doors,  the  orthodox 
American  fashion,  were  handsomely  furnished, 
and  promised,  as  the  advertisement  had  done,  a 
“  genteel  family.” 

“  Who  rung  the  bell,  John’!”  said  Mrs.  Bol¬ 
ton,  anxiously,  as  her  servant  appeared. 

“  A  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  you  ma’am.” 

“A  boarder  do  you  think’?” 

“  No  doubt,  ma’am ;  for  I  never  seen  him  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Is  he  dressed  genteelly!”  ’  > 

“  Yes  ma’am,  very  genteel — all  in  uniform.” 

“  Go,  John,  see  that  every  thing  is  ready  for 
the  dinner.  Now,  Ellen,  my  dear  child,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Bolton,  addressing  her  daughter, 
after  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  “now  you 
go  up  and  do  your  best  to  fascinate  this  stranger. 
Tell  him  your  mother  will  be  at  home  soon ; 
and  I  will  come  by  the  time  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  lodgings  here.  Of  course,  you 
need  say  nothing  of  my  terms,  only  make  your¬ 
self  agreeable.” 

“  I  warrant  me  he’ll  stay  when  he  sees  the 
dear  little  gipsy,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton  to  herself, 
when  she  was  left  alone,  “  and  pay  for  the  room 
he  shall  if  he  takes  it.  Ah,  Ellen  is  a  treasure, 
worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Not  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  my  house  would  stay  a  week  at 
the  prices  I  charge  them,  if  Ellen  was  gone.  I 
shall  make  more  money  by  her  bright  eyes  and 
pleasant  smiles  than  her  father  did  by  all  his 
speculations.  Beauty  is  a  fortune  to  a  girl — 
and  to  her  mother  also,  if  she  knows  how  to 
manage.” 

Meanwhile  the  fair  Ellen,  who  certainly  was 
as  bewitching  a  creature  as  a  little  beauty  of 
fifteen  could  be,  opened  the  door  with  a  timid 
air,  made  a  graceful  curtsy  to  the  waiting 
stranger,  and  said,  in  that  soft,  liquid  tone, 
which  sounds  so  irresistible  when  breathed  from 
ruby  lips — “  Ma’  has  not  yet  returned  from  her 
walk,  but  will  probably  be  here  soon.  Pray  take 
a  seat,  sir.” 

The  young  lieutenant  seemed  folly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fortunate  chance  of  meeting  first  with 
the  daughter;  and  he  conjured  up  a  thousand 
little  themes  of  conversation  to  detain  her,  ne¬ 
ver  dreaming  that  it  was  her  plan  to  detain  him. 
As  Mrs.  Bolton  had  anticipated,  he  did  make  up 
his  mind  to  stay  where  he  was,  if  ,he  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  room,  long  before  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance. 

At  length  Mrs.  Bolton  entered.  A  real  pic¬ 
ture  she  was  of  what  most  men  desire  to  find 
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in  a  boarding-house— namely,  good  living.  Her 
short,  fat  figure  and  oily  face  proclaimed  the 
rich  dinners  at  which  she  presided.  A  Gra- 
hamite  would  have  been  shocked  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  roast  beef  which  her  round,  florid 
cheek  exhibited.  But  no  person  would  have 
thought  her  the  mother  of  the  pretty  Ellen; 
and  yet,  at  the  age  of  her  daughter  she  was 
very  much  like  her  in  countenance  and  form. 
When  a  woman  gives  all  her  heart  and  soul  to 
worldly  thoughts,  how  very  unideal  she  will 
become!  ,'t 

Mrs.  Bolton  approached  the  stranger  with  a 
keen  scrutinizing  look,  and  taking  a  seat  near 
him,  said,  “You  wished  to  see  me,  sir!” 

“  I  did.  I  noticed  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
morning  papers,  that  you  have  an  apartment  to 
let.  I  called  to  look  at  it,  if  not  already  en¬ 
gaged.” 

“  Yes  sir,  yes  sir ;  I  have  a  very  good  room ; 
it  has  been  occupied  by  a  very  wealthy  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  lately  married.  My  house  is  very 
popular,  sir.  Several  young  gentlemen  want 
the  apartment ;  but  I’m  in  no  hurry  to  let  it,  as 
I  am  quite  particular  about  those  I  take  into  my 
family.  But  you  may  see  it.  Now,  Ellen,  dear, 
go  see  that  the  dinner  is  properly  attended  to.” 

Having  dismissed  her  daughter  on  a  service 
in  which  she  never  took  part,  nor  understood, 
Mrs.  Bolton  prepared  to  climb  the  stairs,  (no 
very  easy  task  to  one  of  her  weight  of  limb,) 
and  show  off  a  small  room  in  the  fifth  story,  the 
only  vacant  apartment. 

“It  is  very  high  up,  madam,”  groaned  the 
officer. 

“Why  yes,  rather  high  for  one  with  the 
asthma,  like  myself,”  replied  the  landlady,  out 
of  breath,  the  blood  mounting  to  her  face  and 
neck  till  her  skin  assumed  a  purple  hue ;  “  but 
no  one  in  my  house  complains  of  the  height  of 
the  stairs.  You  see,  sir,  that  I  keep  a  first-rate 
table;  have  very  genteel  boarders;  and  my 
sweet  girl  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  family 
make  young  gentlemen  like  yourself  so  happy 
with  their  society  that  they  never  care  what 
rooms  they  occupy.  You  see,  sir,  my  Ellen  is 
a  dear  little  creature — I  call  her  little,  though 
she  is  taller  than  her  mother ;  but  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  her  my  little  darling 
from  her  cradle.  She  has  been,  and  is,  my  only 
comfort  in  this  world.  Poor  child !  her  father 
died  when  she  was  a  babe,  or  she  would  have 
been  living  like  a  lady ;  she  has  been  educated 
like  one.  I  have  spared  no  expense  for  schools 
and  masters  I  assure  you.  Ellen  sings,  plays 
and  dances  like  an  angel.  She  was  always  the 
first  in  her  class  at  Mrs.  Lamen’s  seminary ; 
and  then  she  is  so  amiable,  so  affectionate ! — 
But  how  do  you  like  your  room!  Six  dollars 
per  week,  besides  the  charge  for  wine,  brush¬ 
ing  boots,  &c.  &c.” 

“If  you  have  not  given  any  other  gentleman 
'the  promise  of  it,  I  will  take  it.” 

“  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  I  like  your 
nppearance;  and  appearance  does  much  with 
the  ladies,  you  know.  The  room  is  yours,  when 
will  you  take  it!” 

“  An  hour  from  this  I  will  send  my  traps — 
baggage  I  mean.” 

“Very  wellf&ir;  all  shall  be  in  readiness. 
Your  name  if  you  please!” 


“  Charles  Montgomery.” 

“  Ah,  Montgomery  !  a  very  good  name ;  are 
you  a  relation  of  the  famous  General  Montgo¬ 
mery!” 

“Distant,  madam.” 

“  And  in  the  navy,  I  perceive !” 

“  Lieutenant  under  Commodore  ****.” 

“  Ah,  very  well,  very  well ;  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness,  no  doubt!”  • 

“Pretty  good:  however  choice;  not  a  motive 
of  gain,  made  me  a  sailor.” 

“Very  good,  very  good ;  all  shall  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  ;  then  an  hour  hence  you’ll  send  your  lug¬ 
gage!” 

“  About  that  time,”  said  the  lieutenant,  and 
left  Mrs.  Bolton. 

“  A  sweet  little  thing,  indeed !”  said  Montgo¬ 
mery  to  himself  as  he  left  the  house.  “  Hea¬ 
vens  !  what  an  eye !  brilliant  as  a  diamond !  the 
long  eye-lashes ;  and  such  ruby  lips !  Oh,  no¬ 
thing  like  her !” 

“Hollow,  mister!  don’t  run  over  people  be¬ 
cause  you  wear  the  uniform,”  cried  a  porter 
whom  the  youth  stumbled  over  before  he  was 
aware  that  any  one  but  himself  occupied  the 
side  walk. 

“  Pardon  me,  good  fellow,  I  did  not  see  you,” 
said  Montgomery,  ashamed  for  his  absence  of 
mind,  and  passed  on  more  carefully  to  the  hotel. 

While  the  love-stricken  officer  settled  his  bill 
and  made  arrangements  to  move  to  Greenwich 
street,  Mrs.  Bolton  returned  to  her  room  to  give 
her  daughter  some  useful  hints,  as  she  called 
them. 

“  There,  Ellen  dear,  there  is  K  beau  for  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Bolton  as  she  entered.  “How  beauti¬ 
fully  the  uniform  becomes  him !  He  is  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  and  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
General  Montgomery,  and  rich  to  boot;  so  much 
I  found  out.  Now  you  must  put  on  your  best 
smiles  to  catch  him,  my  dear.”  ■ 

“How  can  I  catch  him,  ma’,  when  Emma 
Comstock  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  try  to  out¬ 
shine  me  !  I  am  sure  they  will,  ior  as  soon  os 
any  of  the  gentlemen  speak  to  me,  they  put 
their  heads  together  and  laugh.  I  am  very  sure 
they  turned  Mr.  Van  Zeitungsschreiber  against 
me,  for  he  always  was  attentive  to  me  before 
they  made  sport  of  him  and  me.” 

“Tut,  tut,  child!  do  you  think  they  would 
have  succeeded  hod  I  been  in  favour  of  his  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attentions  to  you!  No,  indeed! 
I  have  the  cards  in  my  own  hands,  and  'know 
how  to  shuffle  them ;  and  as  far  as  I  permit,  and 
no  farther,  can  any  lady-boarder  get  into  the 
graces  of  my  gentlemen-boarders.  It  is  my  in¬ 
terest  to  have  the  gentlemen  pleased  with  the 
ladies,  so  they  don’t  go  as  far  as  marrying,  un¬ 
less  they  board  with  me.  I  know  how  to  throw 
out  hints  in  favour  of  my  ladies,  and  how  to 
balance  the  scale.  Mr.  Zeitungsschreiber  is  a 
foreigner  and  a  poor  man — no  son-in-law  for  me. 
I  let  him  go  on  in  his  gallantries  to  Miss  Com¬ 
stock  till  he  began  to  be  earnest  in  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  her ;  and  as  I  found  out  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  house-keeping  after  he  was  married,  I 
just  threw  out  a  few  words  about  the  girl’s 
extravagance,  her  laziness  and  had  temper,  at  a 
convenient  season,  and  off  he  popped  to  Miss 
Darning1;  but  I  hinted  to  him  a  .  love  affair  be¬ 
tween  her  and  a  young  gentleman ;  and  that 
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she  still  was  true  to  her  first  love,  and  expected 
some  time  or  other  to  marry  him.  So  they  all 
remain  here,  you  see,  and  pay  me  full  board. 
That’s  what  I  call  management,  my  dear.” 

“  But  I  never  heard  a  word  of  tllis  before, 
ma’ 

“  Nor  7,  child ;  but  that,  I  tell  you,  is  my  way 
of  management.” 

Ellen  Bolton  had  heard  her  mother  often  talk 
of  manageifient  as  a  virtue;  and  it  had  often 
puzzled  her  how  an  evil  action  could  be  changed 
into  a  virtue,  merely  by  making  it  subservient 
to  a  Belfieh  motive;  but  she  had  never  taken 
time  to  reflect  on  the' subject.  In  the  present 
case  she'  was  willing  that  she  should  put  the 
■  match  between  herself  and  Montgomery  on  her 
list  of  managements ;  as  she  was  quite  smitten 
with  him.  So  she  went  to  work  to  study  her 
smiles,  her  attitudes  and  dress,  to  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  her  mother. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact,  that  a  woman  who  keeps 
a  boarding-house  has  the  cards  in  her  own 
hands ;  and  if  she  is  not  a  good  and  pious,  or 
strictly  moral  person,  she  will  shuffle  them  at 
all  times  to  suit  her  own  convenience  without 
regard  to  the  feelings  or  interest  of  her  board¬ 
ers.  And  on  this  account  many  boarding-houses 
may  be  compared  to  the  infernal  machine  lately 
ir^iented  in  Prance,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
-  fatal  instruments,  turned  by  a  single  hand.  Not 
that  we  intend  to  infer  that  the  body  is  literally 
in  danger;  the  law  prevents  open  assaults;  but 
character,  more  dear  than  life  itself,  is  often 
assailed  and  secretly  undermined  by  the  land¬ 
lady^  to  destroy  the  confidence  and  friendship 
which  otherwise  would  unite  her  boarders  in  a 
happy.and  social  bond. 

A  boarding-house  might  indeed  be  the  abode 
of  social  and  happy  members,  were  the  landlady 
a  woman'  who  looked  -upon  .her  boarders  with 
the  interest  we  are  commanded  to  feel  toward 
our  neighbours;  and  were  the  boarders  gratefiil 
and  reasonable.  .  But  unfortunately,  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a'cqnBtant  jarring  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties.  The  landlady  thinks  that  when  she  has 
furnished  her  boarders  with  their  meals,  and  her 
chamber-maid  has  given  their  rooms  a  rub,  her 
duty  is  done,  and  the  least  favour  asked,  even 
if  the  boarders  have  a  rig-lit  to  demand  it,  is 
coolly,  and  often  harshly  refused.  And  be  it 
recorded,  to  the  shame  of  our  sex,  that  such 
women  will  rather  favour  the  gentlemen  than 
the  ladies.  Those  ladies,  however,  who  have 
husbands  or  brothers  boarding  at  the  same  house, 
can,  by  the  fear  the  landlady  entertains  of  them, 
be  somewhat  comfortable ;  but  wo  to  the  widow 
and  spinster,  if  situated  in  the  family  of  such  a 
woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  ladies  who  board 
are  constantly  finding  fault  and  never  satisfied, 
however  kindly  the  landlady  may  treat  them; 
and  their  love  of  mischief-making  keeps  the 
house  in  a  constant  uproar,  so  that  no  comfort 
is  to  be  taken  either  by  the  landlady  or  those 
boarders  who*are  peaceably  disposed.  This 
conduct  frequently  produces  a  constant  disturb¬ 
ance,  till  they  separate_  enemies  for  ever. 

•  It  has  often  been  stated  by  landladies,  that  the 
lady-boarders  are  more  troublesome  than  the  gen¬ 
tlemen.  We  cannot  deny  this  assertion.  We  are 
brought  up  on  domestic  principles.  We  know 


when  our  food  is  properly  cooked,  and  our  rooms 
kept  clean;  and  being  confined  daily  at  home, 
we  hear  and  see  many  transacfions  which  escape 
the  gentlemen.  We  are  also  more  passive;  and 
for  that  reason  are  more  liable  to  be  imposed 
on.  The  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  but 
very  little  in  the  house;  apd  if  they  find  their 
meals  ready  to  satisfy  a  sharp  appetite,  created 
by  exercise  through  tho  day,  and  a  bed  made  to 
receive  them  in  the  evening,  they  see  nothing 
to  disturb  their  equanimity.  They  are  content. 
But  should  they  stay  at  home  as  the  ladies  do, 
see  what  they  see,  and  hear  what  they  hear,  we 
doubt  whether  they  would  easily  keep  up  their 
imputed  amiability.  What  would  a  gentleman 
say  if  he  should  chance  to  enter  his  room  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  see  a  dirty  woman  standing  by  his 
toilet  using  his  tooth-brush,  and  combing  her 
filthy  hair  with  his  dressing-comb  ?  What  would 
lie  say  if  he  should  hear  himself  called  by  his 
landlady,  a  young  conceited  fool;  a  dissipated, 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  a  crabbed,  snarling,  old 
bachelor,  &c.  &c.  1  Yet  this,  my  good  gentle¬ 
men,  is  often  the  case  when  your  landlady  is 
out  of  sorts.  So  believe  me,  your  proverbial 
good  nature  is  the  fruit  of  blessed  ignorance. 

But  while  the  writer  is  giving  a  faithful 
sketch  of  boarding-houses,  managed  by  low,  un¬ 
principled  women,  she  hopes  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  set  forth  all  the  establishments  of  this- 
kind.  She  has  boarded  for  many  years;  and 
she  can  with  truth  say,  that  there  are  many 
honourable  exceptions.  She  has  generally  been 
situated  in  boarding-houses  whi  >:e  she  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  same  privileges,  and  received  the 
same  kindness  as  if  she  had  been  boarding 
among  friends  or  near  relations ;  and  her  land¬ 
ladies  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  ladies  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  those  few  alluded  to,  and  others 
represented  to  her  by  her  friends,  are  sufficient 
to  create  a  wish  among  all  who  desire  to  live  in 
peace  and  Christian  fellowship  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  a  reformation  may  be  made  in  these 
establishments,  which  now  have  become  almost 
indispensable  to  the  community. 

We  have  made  a  long  digression,  but  we 
think  the  subject  deserves  attention ;  and  that 
our  readers  will  feel  as  interested  as  we  do,  to 
analyze  it,  and  come  to  the  elementary  parts ; 
that  the  evil  causes  of  constant  jarririgs,  ill  will 
and  uncharitable  conduct  between  boarders  and 
their  landlady,  and  the  boarders  themselves, 
may  be  properly  understood  and  imputed  to  the 
original  source.  We  will  now  recommence  the 
story  of  the  Boarding-house. 

It  was  a  most  unaccountable  mystery  to  Mrs. 
Bolton’s  former  friends,  how  she  had  become  a 
bad  woman.  She  was  born  of  clever  parents, 
not  rich  or  of  high  standing,  but  of  respectabi¬ 
lity,  who  brought  her  up  for  domestic  life,  and 
had  given  her  a  tolerable  good  education,  not  in 
the  least  dreaming  that  she  should  marry  above 
their  own  condition.  But  Miss  Hannah  Robins 
was  pretty,  and  considered  a  fine  girl.  When 
about  eighteen,  she  happened  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Bolton,  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  rather 
plain  and  uneducated ;  but  he  was  thought  to 
be  rich,  and  he  caught  her  on  that  bait.  They 
married,  and  the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Bolton  soon 
found  that  her  husband  was  poor  and  depended 
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on  an  old  bachelor-uncle.  This  old  gentleman 
hired  a  store  for  Mr.  Bolton  and  supplied  him 
with  goods  on  commission,  at  a  certain  per  cent, 
which  Bolton  was  to  render  his  relation  and  pa¬ 
tron';  the  rest  going  to  support  himself.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  uncle  died,  and  by  some  unfore¬ 
seen  calamity  he  left  his  estates  insolvent.  Mr. 
Bolton  was  one  of  those  easy,  good-natured,  and 
I  may  say,  lazy  men,  who  do  no  harm  in  the 
world,  except"  to  themselves  and  families.  He 
had,  through  life,  made  no  exertion  to  lay  up 
money  against  old  age ;  all  that  he  had  made, 
lie  had  spent  as  he  went  along.  He  had  lived 
in  very  good  style  all  his  days,  and  trusted  to  a 
large  legacy  after  his  uncle’s  death.  The  sud¬ 
den  demise  of  Mr.  Bolton,  senior,  and  the  state 
in  which  he  left  his  affairs,  was,  therefore,  as 
perplexing  as  unexpected ;  and  finding  himself 
thrown  from  a  comfortable  living  and  bright 
hopes  for  the  future,  to  poverty  and  dependence, 
his  mind  was  not  able  to  sustain  the  shock.  He 
sickened  and  died,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  found  her¬ 
self  a  widow  with  one  child  to  support.  She 
was  indeed  lor  some  time  a  pitiable  woman. 
Her  furniture  was  taken  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  her  husband’s  creditors;  her  landlord  told 
her  to  remove  from  his  house ;  and  her  former 
friends,  one  after  another,  dropped  off. 

.  ,It.is  indeed  a  true  adage,  that  misfortune  will 
make  us  better  or  worse.  That  sorrows  and  all 
the  trials  we  meet  with  on  earth,  are  sent  to 
try  our  faith  and  improve  our  hearts,  no  one 
doubts  who  is'  capable  of  tracing  their  blessings 
and  afflictions  from  the  hand  of  God.  Happy 
are  they  who  humbly  bund  under  his  just  pro¬ 
vidence.  Many  do  so,  and  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  as  their  sorrows  increase;  but  those 
who  never  in  their  lives  thought  they  enjoyed 
more  than  they  deserved,  and  never  sent  a  grate¬ 
ful  thanksgiving  to  heaven  for  all  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  when  troubles  come  upon  them,  murmur 
at  fate  and  harden  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  one  of  these  unhappy  beings.  She  had 
been,  since  her  marriage,  in  a  situation  to  make 
a  show,  and  her  society  was  very  respectable. 
She  had  been  considered  an  exemplary  woman; 
had  given  her  mite  to  the  poor ;  set  down  her 
name  on  the  catalogue  of  charitable  institutions, 
and  she  had  been  a  regular  attendant  on  public 
worship.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  her 
would  have  suspected  that  she  could  materially 
change  under  any  circumstance  whatever.  Ah, 
how  little  we  know  the  human  heart.  Yes,  how 
little  we  know  even  our  own!  We  see  a 
striking,  proof  of  this  in  the  reply  of  Hazael  to 
the  prophet  Elisha,  when  he  tells  him  of  the 
evil  that  he  will  do  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
“Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  1”  Eaid  he,  and  forthwith  he  returns 
to.  the  court  and  commences  his  wickedness  by 
murdering  his  royal  master.  This  shows  how 
earnestly  we  should  watch  and  pray  lest  we  fall 
into  temptation. 

•  The  truth  is,  the  human  character  is  ;never 
fully  developed  till  the  powers  of  the  mind  are1 
brought  info  exertion,  either  by  compulsion,  or 
the  hope  of  gaining  some  favourite  point.  There 
had,  hitherto,  been  nothing  in  Mrs.  Bolton’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  call  forth  her  powers  of  mind,  or 
develop  the  real  tendencies  of  her  heart  Now] 
that  she  saw  herself  poor,  neglected  and  for¬ 


saken  by  the  world,  she  curled  her  lip  in  con¬ 
tempt,  and  said  to  herself,  with  a  confident 
smile,  “  I’ll  repay  the  world’s  .scorn ;  I’ll  make 
money  and  rise  above  it.  Henceforth  I  care  for 
no  one  but  myself  and  child ;  and  I’ll  make  a 
fortune  still.”  Having  qome  to  this  conclusion 
she  packed  up  her  few  movables,  and  went  to 
New  York,  the  mart  of  adventurers,  took  there 
a  small  house  and  commenced  keeping  boarders. 
Her  business,  however,  was  on  a" Very  limited 
scale.  Her  boarders  were  of  the  common  class 
of  people,  who  could  pay  but  a  small  compen¬ 
sation,  and  even  these  were  few.  Nevertheless, 
she  so  managed  her  affairs,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  she  was  able  to  move  to  a  more  public  part 
of  the  city,  into  a  large  and  genteel  house,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  boarders  who  could  pay 
well  for  their  board.  As  her  prospects  bright¬ 
ened,  she  concluded  to  give  her  daughter  a 
showy  education.  She  was  sent  to  a  fashionable 
school,  and  at  the  head  of  accomplishments  she 
intended  for  her,  stood  dancing,  playing  on  the 
piano-forte  and  singing.  But  Miss  Ellen  was 
an  idle,  and  rather  deficient  girl,  and  the  money 
her  mother  spent  on  her  education  would  have 
yielded  a  better  interest,  in  the  savings-bank. 
Whether  Mrs.  Bolton  knew  not  enough  herself 
to  judge  of  her  child’s  progress  at  school,  or 
whether  she  weighed  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  by  the  money  she  paid  for  her  education, 
we  know  not;  but  certainly  no  one  could  boast 
more  freely  of  her  child’s  accomplishments  than 
Mrs.  Bolton.  When  she  moved  to  Greenwich 
street,  Ellen  was  only  thirteen,  but  no  one  could 
see  her  w  ithout  pleasing  anticipation  of  her  beau¬ 
ty  when  she  should  arrive  at  womanhood,  and  she 
soon  found  that  to  keep  a  full  house  of  gentle- 
men-boarders,  she  would  have  to  keep  her  at 
home  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  reason  she 
not  only  made  her  pass  the  vacations  at  home, 
but  often  sent  for  her  in  the  midst  of  the  term, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  her  morals  and  useful 
improvement.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ellen  re¬ 
turned  from  her  boarding-school,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  her  mother  to  have  “  come  out.”  A 
new  era  in  Mrs.  Bolton’s  life  now  commenced.' 
She  saw  with  secret  delight  the  swarm  of  ad¬ 
mirers  that  crowded  around  her  daughter,  and 
she  formed  the  resolution  to  apparently  favour 
all,  while  she  kept  a  sharp  lookout  that  no  one 
should  captivate  her  heart  unless  he  had  a  for¬ 
tune. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  her  unmarried 
gentlemen-boarders  were  clerks,  with  moderate 
expectations,  and  a  few  foreigners  whose  rank 
and  wealth  were  not  clearly  established.  She 
could  only  boast  one  gentleman  of  leisure  as 
her  boarder,  a  rich  bachelor;  but  .for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself,  she  studiously  kept  him, 
from  her  pretty  Ellen’s  society  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lieutenant 
Montgomery  arrived,  and  created  a  sensation  in 
our  Boarding-house  world,  which  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  depict  in  the  next  chapter. 

7b  be  continued. 
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BT  MART  W.  JANVRIN. 


A  BELLE  LSD  A  BEAUTY* 

What  1  tired  of  Newport,  Nell  1"  and  a  hand¬ 
some,  black-eyed  girl,  with  face  of  sparkling, 
piquant  beauty,  looked  up  from  a  ball-dress  of 
white  tarletane.  “  Why,  coz,  I'm  astonished 

"Tes,  Aggie,  it’s  a  positive  fact  J”  replied 
petite,  fairy  Nelly  Vivian,  from  the  depths  of  a 
comfortable  lounging  chair,  tapping  her  tiny, 
slippered  foot  half-petolantly  on  an  ottoman  the 
while.  “  I’m  tired  to  death  of  this  ridiculons 
servitude  to  fashion)  One  don't  live  here,  they 
only  stay ;  and,  I  declare,  I’d  as  lief  he  an  oyster 
in  the  shell — if ’tweren’t  for  being  swallowed — ” 
and  her  exquisitely  moulded  shoulders  were  lift¬ 
ed  withacomicalahrug — “as  screwed np  in  corsets 
and  whalebones,  sitting  stiff  and  pokerish  in  tbe 
drawing-room,  and  playing  my  lady  J  I  do  think 
it’s  provoking,  Aggie  1  Why  couldn't  Aunt 
Sarah  have  taken  ns  off  into  the  quiet,  green 
country  for  the  summer,  where  one  could  romp, 
and  pick  strawberries,  climb  stone  walls  or  apple 
trees,  or  come  to  dinner  in  a  loose  gingham,  aa  I 


did  last  year  at  Unde  Harvey's  1  But  not  she ! 
Idsette  must  needs  receive  orders  to  pack 
madame's  thirty  dresses,  and  then  she  posts  off 
to  Newport  with  ns  in  her  train  ;  and  all  because 
the  Hon.  lira.  FitzFadflle  and  Mrs.  Flounce-to- 
Kill  announced  their  intention  of  honoring  this 
particular  section  of  Uncle  Sam’s  farm  with 
their  augnst  presence )  Now  aunty  would  he  a 
nice  sort  of  a  body,  if  it  were  not  for  her  peculiar 
notions — ” 

“  Which  ‘peculiar  notions/  being  interpreted, 
are,”  interrupted  Agatha  Marlow,  drily,  "that 
Aunt  Sarah,  herself  an  ardent  votary  of  a  certain 
goddess  known  os  Fashion,  and  realizing  that 
she  has  two  marketable  young  ladies  on  her  hands 
to  dispose  of— to  wit,  the  beautiful  heiress,  Miss 
Vivian,  and  the  poor,  plain  Agatha  ^Marlow, 
frequents  Fashion’s  courts  in  order  to  procure  the 
two  said  young  ladies  those  very  necessary  ap¬ 
pendages — wealthy,  and  so’meliyibU  husbands." 

"Just  so  1”  said  Nelly,  “all  but  the  poor, 
plain  Agatha  Marlow.  How  many  times  do  yon 
want  me  to  tell  you  that  you’re  a  real  beauty, 
Aggie  ?  There,  look  into  that  glass  opposite ! 
Don't  you  see  ?  Such  eyes  1  such  hair  1  each  a 
rich  bloom !  Why,  half  these  jaded  belles  would 
give  their  fortunes  for  your  face." 

And  my  face  most  make  my  fortune!"  replied 
the  girl,  half  bitterly,  half-triumphamly.  "  That 
is,"  she  added,  with  a  short,  quick  laugh,  “  that 
is,  if  all  these  pleasure-seekers  see  as  my  partial 
cousin  does.  But  do  you  know,  cousin,  that 
there  are  men  who  see  no  beauty  in  the  face, 
except  it  have  the  pleasing  accompaniment  of  a 
fortune  ?”  and  she  spoke  mockingly  J  “hut  I  beg 
pardon,  Nelly,  yon  were  speaking  of  Newport — 
go  on." 

"O,  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say,”  yawned 
Nelly,  "  only  I’m  bored  to  death  with  dressing 
and  undressing,  lounging  about  the  piazzas  or 
parlors,  getting  knocked  about  in  that  tumbling 
surf,  or  sitting  over  interminable  dinners  with  that 
conceited  Dick  St.  Aubyn  opposite,  with  his 
•  aws,’  and  '  really s/  and’ppn  my  honors/  or 
watching  the  exquisite  Count  Alphonse  Figaro 
endeavor  to  prevent  starvation  by  imbibing  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  food  into  that  mustach¬ 
ioed,  underbrush  month  of  his  !  Ugh,  Aggie !” 
And  again  the  ivoiy  shoulders,  exposed  by  the 
loosely  falling  wrapper,  were  elevated  with  a 
comic  shrug. 

"  It  is  each  a  tad  lot  tobeboth  abeanty  and  an 
heiress !”  quietly  ventured  Agatha  Marlow,  ly¬ 
ing  the  ball-dress  across  an  arm  of  a  sofa-  "And 
that  with  being  both,  It  is  no  wonder  all  the 
eligible  men  should  strive  to  get  opposite  Miss 
Vivian  at  the  table  d’hote." 
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An  unbiased  listener  -would  certainly  have 
detected'much  of  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the 
speaker,  bnt  good-humored,  petted  Nelly  Vivian 
did  not.  She  only  rattled  on  gaily ;  and  in  a 
tone  perfectly  free  from  vanity,  exclaimed : 

“  O,  as  to  that,  coz,  I  do  believe  I’m  not 
frightful !  bnt  then,  I  aint  a  real  bona  fide,  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  like  yon  I  Blondes  can't  be,  yon 
know  I  As  for  being  rich,  I  am  thankful,  for  j 
-what  could  one  do  without  plenty  of  money? 
Indeed,  I  shouldn’t  want  to  be  poor,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  to  go  oat  and  teach,  and  torn  my 
accomplishments  to  account  for  a  living,  as  some 
of  the  girls  at  the  seminary  were  going  to.  Bnt 
I  do  wish  annty  wouldn’t  think  as  mttch  of  wealth  I 
Just  because  I’m  an  heiress,  and  she  happens  to 
have  me  in  chargo  to  matronize  round,  she  most 
needs  set  me  up  for  a  sort  of  automaton,  hardly 
allowing  me  to  stir  orbreatbe  lest  I  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  canaille,  as  she  calls  everybody  out¬ 
side  her  own  ‘  set.'  I  declare,  I  don’t  believe  bnt 
she  .  was  imported  from  China  1  There,  they 
think  all  outsiders  '  barbarians/  and  that's  her 
creed !" 

“  Bnt  Annt  Sarah  wants  to  keep  choicely  the 
fortnnate  niece  she  has  in  store  for  the  future 
Countess  Figaro,"  responded  Agatha,  demurely. 
"Don’t  yon  understand,  Nell?  Spite  of  her 
aristocracy  and  her  dignity,  she’s  actually  ma¬ 
il  ceuvering — yes,  actually  making  a  match  for 
yon." 

"  And  she  may  manoeuvre,  for  all  me !"  replied 
Nelly,  rather  nndntifully,  and  very  angrily— bnt 
quite  as  a  petted  school-girl  who  had  nev  er  known 
any  other  law  than  her  own  will,  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reply.  “Aunty's  displeased  this 
morning,  I  know,  because  I  wouldn’t  dance  that 
last  quadrille  with  the  count,  last  night — and  I 
don’t  care !  and  now  I  know  the  why  of  it ! 
Make  me  '  Countess  Figaro/  indeed !  I  never 
did  like  apes  1  Can’t  tolerate,  for  the  life  of  me, 
bandies  of  starch,  patent  leather,  Macassar  oil,  j 
nd  shoe-brush  faces !”  And  a  long,  ringing, 
merry,  girlish  Iangh  dosed  the  tirade. 

“  Bnt  yon  do  like  a  tall,  manly  form,  chestnut 
curls.  Reman  nose,  dark  bine  eyes,  et  cetera,  that 
go  to  make  up  a  handsome  young  artist,  Nelly. 
Ah,  don’t  blush  1”  And  the  dark,  piercing  eyes 
were  bent  scrutinizingly  upon  a  crimsoned 
face. 

"0,  as  to  that,"  and  Nelly  nestled  uneasily  in 
her  chair,  and  toyed  somewhat  nervously  with 
her  jewelled  fan,  "I  am  not  going  to  deny  bnt  I 
was  glad  to  see  Gerald  Lindsay  I  Ton  see  I 
met  him  there  at  Uncle  Harvey’s,  last  summer 
— he  was  boarding  in  Sun  cook,  and  ont  akctch- 
ng  every  day — and  used  to  come  often  to  the 


house.  It  was  queer,  the  way  we  met  him. 
There  was  coming  np  a  thunder-shower;  and 
uncle  came  running  into  the  house  for  all  hands 
to  come  ont  and  ’rake  after/  so  he  coaid  get  the 
hay  in ;  and  Cousin  Kate  and  I  volunteered,  and 
with  old  gingham  wrappers  and  suu-bonnets  on, 
we  had  been  hard  at  work  a  half  hoar,  when,  look¬ 
ing  np,  and  talking  to  Kate,  os  I  supposed,  I  was 
answered  by  Gerald  Lindsay)  You  see,  he 
knew  uncle— had  been  out  in  the  field  sketching 
— and,  coming  upon  us,  lent  a  helping  hand. 
You  may  be  sure  we  had  some  sport,  Aggie,  for 
I  didn't  care  the  least  bit  for  him,  he  seemed  so 
free  and  social — and  so  we  went  on  talking  like 
old  friends,  and  then  we  three — he  and  Kate  and 
I — rode  on  the  load  into  the  great  bam  together, 
I  told  him  he  ought  to  get  down  and  sketch  us, 
haycart,  oxen,  sun-bonnets  and  all  1  Well,  I  used 
to  see  him  so  o/ten  !  We  read,  walked,  sang  and 
rode  together — he  and  Kate  and  I; — and  was  it 
strange  that  when  I^aw  him  there  in  the  hall  last 
night,  and  he  met  me  so  cordially,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  a  quiet  chat  about  these  good  old  times,  to  a 
silly  dance  with  that  dandy  count  ?  No  1  And 
furthermore,  I  agreed  to  walk  with  him  early 
this  morning — be  always  walks  early,  very  early, 
before  the  sun  is  hardly  up  in  summer — and  I 
did!" 

“  You  did !  Up  before  sunrise  ?  Why, 
Nelly  Vivian  1”  And  Aggie  seemed  very  much 
surprised. 

“Yes,  dear,  I  did  actually  get  up  at  four 
o’clock,  and  was  down  there  on  the  beach,  while 
you,  and  everybody  else  in  this  great  hotel,  were 
still  dreaming.  Don’t  stare  so,  Aggie !  I  didn’t 
disturb  you — you  didn’t  even  stir  on  your  pillow  1 
What  would  annty  say?”  and  Nelly  Vivian’s 
eyes  twinkled  rognishly.  “  Such  a  nice  talk  as 
wo  had  1  and  Gerald  told  me  all  about  his  sac- 
cess.  You  see  he  is  poor,  and  has  been  painting 
a  picture  for  the  Academy,  and  it  won  the  prize. 
That’s  how  be  coaid  afford  to  come  here,  to  this 
expensive  Newport;  though  he’s  going  to  draw 
some  *  Moonlight  on  the  Waters/  and  ‘  Sunrise 
from  the  Ocean/  and  other  pictures.  How  funny 
we  should  meet  here  again — wasn’t  it,  Aggie  ?  I 
hadn’t  forgotten  him  in  the  least  nor  he  me  I 
And  in  a  fortnight  he  is  going  back  to  Sancook, 
and  will  see  Cousin  Kate  and  the  rest — ” 

“And  that’s  why  a  certain  Nelly  Vivian  is  so 
tired  of  Newport,  then !”  laughed  Agatha  Mar¬ 
low.  "Indeed,  we  most  tease  Aant  Sarah  to 
take  us  straightway  into  some  quiet,  green  coun¬ 
try  place  1  Ah,  cousin,  the  secret  is  out  I  Why, 
child,  you  have  no  art !" 

“  Well,  and  who  wants  to  he  artful  ?  I  don’t !” 
ponted  the  beauty.  “I  meant  it,  and  I  still 
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maintain  it — I  am  tired  of  this  place,  and  mean  ] 
to  get  away  from  it  just  as  soon  os  I  can  I” 

"  After  a  fortnight,  yon  mean  1“  added  Aggie, 
demurely. 

"  Yes,  after  a  fort night,”  langhed  the  petted 
Nelly.  "  Bnt  hark!  there  is  Lisette’s  knock  I  A 
summons  to  A  nut  Sarah's  room  1  Now  for  a 
lecture  from  Madam  Propriety  1”  And  smooth¬ 
ing  her  face,  and  assuming  an  expression  of 
blended  gravity  and  resignation,  she  followed  the 
waiting-maid  from  the  apartment. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

Mns.  Sarah  Marlow,  a  well-preserved, 
handsome  widow  of  “  fat,  fair  and  forty,”  with¬ 
out  children  of  her  own,  bnt  “  matron  ”  to  her 
two  nieces,  viz.,  the  fair,  girlish  blonde,  Nelly 
Vivian,  who  had  been  left  early  to  orphanhood, 
and  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  fortune  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  upon  coming  of  age — and 
the  sparkling  girl  of  rich,  brunette  beauty,  whom 
she  had  disinterestedly  (1)  taken  from  a  younger 
brother's  numerous  and  somewhat  impoverished 
family,  proposing  to  establish  her  in  life  by  a 
wealthy  marriage ;  this  was  the  lady,  attired  in 
a  fashionable  morning  wrapper,  and  cap  profnse 
with  tolle  and  ribbons,  before  whom  the  fair 
Nelly  made  her  appearance,  in  answer  to  the 
Abigail's  summons. 

An  expression  of  severity,  almost  anger,  Iin- 
gered  on  Mrs.  Marlow’s  features ;  and,  as  Nelly 
sank  into  the  fauiaiil  to  which  she  wared  her,  she 
broke  forth  into  a  tone  of  much  asperity. 

“  Pray,  Miss  Ellen  Vivian,  may  I  inquire  what 
strange  gentleman  you  were  carrying  on  such  a 
desperate  flirtation  with,  last  evening  ?” 

“  IVas  I  flirting,  aunty  ?  Well,  really,  I 
didn’t  know  it,"  replied  the  girl,  very  demurely. 
“How  fortunate  that  I  have  somebody  to  flt 
names  to  all  my  actions !”  And  a  saucy  smile 
curved  about  her  lips. 

"Ellen,  you  are  impertinent  1”  said  her  aunt, 
severely,  drawing  herself  up  haughtily.  ”  But 
you  have  not  condescended  to  inform  me  of  the 
name  and  family  of  yonr  new  adorer.” 

“  He  has  no  family,  being  tuimarried,"  returned 
the  gay  girl,  wickedly  punning  upon  her  aunt’s 
query.  “By  name,  he  is  Mr.  Gerald  Lindsay, 
by  profession,  an  artist.” 

“An  artist?  a  poor  artist,  I  suppose  1”  said 
Mrs.  Mnrlow,  sarcastically, 

“  A  poor  artist,  with  only  a  picture  or  two  in 
the  academy,”  responded  Nelly,  bowing  with 

mock  humility. 

“And  pray,  may  I  ask  also,  where  yon  met 
this  gentleman  before;  for  your  greeting  had  the  1 
warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance,  Miss  Ellen  ?” 


“At  Unde  Harvey’s,  last  summer,  ma’am. 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  at  S uncook  a  long  tii^.” 

“  That  accounts,  then,  for  your  being  so  won¬ 
derfully  contented  among  rocks ,  and  bushes. 
And  so  this  artist-lover  has  kept  trace  of  your 
Sittings,  and  followed  ns  to  Newport?  Really, 
I  fear  the  contents  of  his  purse  are  at  a  low  ebb. 
Poor  artists  cannot  usually  afford  to  tarry  at 
such  fashionably  expensive  summer  resorts  I” 
exclaimed  the  pompous  lady,  sarcastically. 

Nelly’s  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  sparkled. 

"Aunt  Sarah,"  she  said,  hastily,  “1  do  not 
i  know  that  it  concerns  either  you,  or  me,  regard¬ 
ing  the  depths,  or  contents,  of  the  gentleman’s 
parse  1  The  landlord  will  not  send  you  his  bills 
to  settle.  Nor  do  X  want  you  to  call  Mr,  land* 
say  my  lover— we  have  not  come  to  that,  yet  l" 
And  her  cheek  crimsoned. 

“But  will,  shortlyr-at  the  rate  you  proceeded 
last  evening !  It  looked  a  little  tike  it— devoting 
yourself  two  full  hours  to  a  new-comer,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  gentleman's  attentions. 
Ellen,  1  was  absolutely  shocked.  You  show  no 
appreciation  of  your  position,  or  the  proprieties 
of  society  1” 

"Now,  Aunt  Sarah,,  what  did  I  do  so  absolute¬ 
ly  shocking?  I  was  not  simply  surprised  at 
meeting  Mr.  Lindsay  here,  bnt  Tory  glad ;  and 
was  it  out  of  character  to  show  pleasure  at  meet¬ 
ing  a  friend  in  that  gay  throng  ?” 

“Don’t  try  to  palliate  yonr  conduct,  child  I 
Yon  are  yonng  yet,  but  you  are  old  enough  to 
know  that  bread-and-butter  school-girls  jump, 
and  stammer,  and  blush,  at  meeting  gentlemen 
in  society ;  and  then,  not  a  lady  in  the  ball  would 
have  refused  Count  Figaro  for  that  quadrille,  as 
you  did." 

“Ah,  there’s  the  rub,  then,  aunty,  because  I 
said  ‘  no '  to  the  exquisite  count  ?  Bnt  he  didn’t 
seem  very  disconsolate,  with  that  rich  Miss 
Deloir  on  his  arm.  He  was  easily  consoled,  I 
imagine-  One  heiress  is  as  good  a ‘catch’  ej> 
another’  in  his  .eyes!”  retorted  the  young  girl, 
provokingly- 

“EUenl  Ellen  Virion,  you  shock  me  1 .  Sow 
often  have  I  told  yon  how  unladylike  it  is  to  use 
Blang  phrases  1” 

“Bless  me,  aunt,  I  beg  pardon]  Still  I  can’t 
help  thinking  one  fifty  thousand  iq  as  good  as 
another,  in  a  fortune-hunter’s  eyes.  And  CecQa 
Deloir  and  your  nangbty  Ellen  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  similarly  afflicted.” 

“Ellen  Vivian,  yon  are  getting  insane  I  Did 
I  understand  you  to  term,  the  elegant,  wealthy, 
noble  Count  Alphonse  de  Figaro  a  mercenary 
fortune-hunter?”  And  Mrs.  Marlow  put  up  both 
jewelled  hands  in  astonishment. 
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“  Bren  so,  good  annty.  Too  have  spoken  it ! 
Onb  csfenot  help  their  suspicions,  yon  know,  and 
I  always  make  it  a  point  never  to  conceal  mine.” 
And  Nelly  very  quietly  slipped  a  diamond  ring 
offend  on  her  finger  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Marlow's  features  settled  into  a  grave, 
severe  expression. 

“Ellen,  yon  are  Impertinent.  This  comes  of 
petting  and  indulging  you  1  Ton  are  a  spoiled 
child.  Ton  are  not  worthy  the  honor  the  Count 
Figaro  has  paid  you,  by  soliciting  of  me  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  you  in  person,  to  offer  yon 
his  heart  and  hand." 

"Ah  I"  and  a  little,  ringing  laugh  floated  out 
on  the  air,  “pray,  dear  aunty,  tell  the  elegant 
Count  Alphonse  de  Figaro  not  to  pat  himself  to 
all  that  trouble,  for  I  should  most  certainly 
refuse  him,  and,  just  at  likely  as  not,  tweak  his 
perfumed  moustache  into  the  bargain.  Why, 
annty,  I  wouldn’t  have  him  if  he  was  one  solid 
lump  of  gold,  and  labelled  all  over  with  titles  1 
See  if  in  a  fortnight  he  doesn’t  bend  at  the  shrine 
of  Miss  Deloirl  It  wont  break  his  heart  to 
refuse  him." 

"  EUen,  your  language  is  very  unladylike,  and 
your  decision  will  be  regretted  when  too  late.  I 
did  hope  to  see  you  a  countess ;  still,  there  is 
another  gentleman  who  has  asked  permission  to 
address  you — a  scion  of  one  of  our  first  families, 
with  wealth  enough  of  his  own  to  shield  him  from 
any  such  rmfonnded  suspicion  which  you  seem  to 
entertain  against  the  count — in  fact,  he  is  no 
other  than  Mr.  St.  Aubyn." 

"  i>ick  St.  Aubyn !  ha,  ha,  ha!”  and  the  most 
melodious  laugh  that  ever  rang  out  from  coral 
lips  pealed  merrily  through  the  chamber;  and 
then  the  gay  girl  rose,  and  snatching  np 
her  aunt’s  eye-glass  from  the  table,  put  it  be¬ 
fore  her  bine  eyes  a-la  exquisite,  drawling  out, 
"Aw,  really,  ma  dear madame,  yon-awreally-aw 
must  excuse me-aw  1  ’  'Pon  ma  honaw,  I  couldn’t 
think  of  the  thing-aw  i" 

An  effort  checked  the  smile  stealing  about  the 
lady’B  Ups.  Drawing  herself  up  haughtily,  she 
Cried :  “  EUen,  Ellen,  stop  1  I  command  you ! 
How  rude, how  nnladyUke,  to  descend  to  mimicry  1 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  a  little  affected,  I  know — 
but—"  '' 

"But  I  don’t  happen  to  fancy  him,  aunty! 
that’s  plain  I" 

"Child,  don’t  interrupt  me  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marlow,  growing  angry.  “Do  you  think  I  can¬ 
not  read  you  1  I  teU  you,  you  shall  nor  throw 
yourself  away  on  this  penniless  artist!  His  visit 
to  Newport,  and  your  midnight  flirtations,  shall 
be  fruitless  !  Fortune-hunters,  indeed!  Which 
looks  the  moit  like  it  1  Tee,  answer  that,  child  1 


which  looks  the  most  like  it— these  wealthy, 
accomplished,  aristocratic,  young  men,  you  have 
designated  with  that  title,  or  the  poor,  needy 
artist?  Answer  that,  if  you  can,  child!”  And 
the  lady  cast  a  triumphant  glance  towards  her 
listener. 

But  Ellen  Vivian  did  not  seem  the  least  sub¬ 
dued  by  this  exultant  query.  On  the  contrary, 
though  an  indignant  flush  mounted  to  her  fore¬ 
head,  she  did  not  allow  any  emotion  save  her 
own  gay  bantering  tone  to  becomo  infused  into 
her  reply. 

"Pray,  recoUect,  aunty,  that  Mr.  Lindsay 
never  knew  me  for  an  heiress,  there  at  Undo 
Harvey's,  where  we  were  such  good  friends.  In 
plain  ginghams  and  mnslins,  like  my  coasin 
Kate,  how  conld  he  he  expected  to  discover  my 
wonderfully  exalted  position  as  mistress  of  the 
fortune  which  conld  give  me  satins,  and  silks,  and 
diamonds  ?  No,  Gerald  Lindsay  is  nor  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  two  gentlemen 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.  But  one  thing,  aunty, 
troubles  me.  Don’t — please  don’t — call  mo 
*  child !’  I  don’t  like  it  a  hit !”  And  she  pout¬ 
ed,  and  put  on  a  comic  assumption  of  dignity. 

But  Mrs.  Marlow  was  not  to  be  so  won. 

“Just  so  long  os  Miss  Ellen  Vivian  resides 
under  my  roof,  as  my  ward,  I  feel  entitled  to 
control  her  actions  within  proper  bounds,  and 
address  her  by  wbat  title  I  please,"  she  replied, 
tartly.  "Were  you  prudent,  and  possessed  of  a 
proper  sense  of  propriety,  like  your  cousin  Agatha, 
I  should  not  feel  to  hold  the  reins  so  tightly;  but, 
really,  Ellen,  you  are  tho  most  unmanageable, 
untamed  girl  I  ever  Baw !’’  ' 

"Do  say  ‘young  lady,’  Aunt  Sarah  1  Ton 
forget  that  I  am  eighteen  in  a  few  days — besides, 
we  are  not  at  home,  either,  bnt  here  at  this  great, 
fashionable  Newport,  where  I  want  to  pass  for  a 
grown-np  belle.  I  declare,  the  day  I'm  eighteen 
— and  that’s  day  after  to-morrow,  August  10th, 
by  the  almanac— that  very  day  I  mean  to  make 
my  will,  and  endow  a  charity  school,  or  orphan’s 
asylum  with  my  monstrous  fifty  thousand,  then 
see  ifl  can't  be  freed  from  this  eternal  hampering 
restraint  that  yon  throw  about  me  1  Then  if  I 
want  to  walk,  talk,  dance,  or  sing  with  '  poor 
artists,’  or  anybody  not  up  to  the  maximum  of  a 
millionaire,  nobody’ll  question  my  movements, 
for  I  shall  be  a  ‘nobody,’  myself.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan.  Aunt  Sarah?” 

“I  think  it  like  oil  your  other  plans — whimsi¬ 
cal  and  foolish  I"  replied  the  lady.  "I  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  anything  you 
may  do.” 

“O,  I  have  it !"  gleefully  shonted  the  girl,  af¬ 
ter  a  pause,  in  which  she  had  been  lost  in  reverie. 
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"  Just  see  here  I  Wouldn't  it  be  a  capital  idea 
to  dreea  in  disguise  I  say  that  of  a  beggar,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  and  implore  charity  of 
these  troublesome  lovers  1  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
grand  way  to  put  them  to  the  test  ?  To  find  out 
which  was  nobis  and  generous?  Which  cared 
for  the  heiress  in  her  satins,  or  the  heiress  in  her 
rags?  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  nice  joke,  aunty?" 
and  she  broke  forth  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  I  only  hope  no  niece  of  mine  would  ever 
descend  to  bo  low  a  joke  as  that replied  Mrs. 
Marlow,  in  haughty,  curt  tones.  "  But  we  have 
spent  time  enough  over  this  discussion.  Let  me 
observe  more  care  and  prudence  inyonr  conduct, 
hereafter,  and,  especially,  do  you  not  openly 
slight  the  count  again.  There,  it  is  time  for  the 
‘  dip !’ — as  Lisette  entered  with  a  bathing-dress 
on  her  arm.  “  Go  to  yonr  room,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  join  me,  with  Agatha,  on  the  beach." 

THE  LETTER. 

Mobbing  at  Newport.  Not  that  tardy  hour 
when  the  sun  stands  high  in  the  eastern  heavens, 
and  exhausted  pleasure-seekers,  scarce  refreshed 
by  their  brief  snatch  of  sleep,  after  a  long  night's 
revelry  in  the  ball-room,  creep,  pale  and  jaded, 
from  their  pillows  to  yawn  over  a  fashionable 
breakfast — not  later,  when  the  long  strip  of  white 
sands,  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  is 
covered  with  gay  promenaders,  or  when,  among 
the  surf  of  the  incoming  breakers,  the  swarm  of 
fashionable  life  meet  for  the  refreshing  “dip;" 
bnt  early,  early  morning,  while  the  orient  was 
bnt  One  glittering  belt  of  pale  amber,  gold  and 
fire — when  the  dusky  twilight  shadows  fled, 
abashed,  os  the  day-god  came  flushed  and  exul¬ 
tant  from  the  gentle  bosom  of  Aurora,  then, 
peeping  over  the  horizon’s  rim,  lingered  to  make 
a  careful  toilet  before  he  started  on  his  long, 
duly  journey — and  the  mist  curled  up  lazily  over 
the  waters— and  the  very  waves,  subsiding  softly 
upon  the  beach,  seemed  sluggish  and  aweary,  as 
if  they,  too,  were  kept  up  late  o’night  at  some 
fashionable  “  hop,”  like  the  world  of  pleasure- 
seekers  there  by  “the  sounding  sea." 

But  the  sleepy  waiters,  opening  and  closing 
doors  very  softly,  and  walking  in  a  sort  of  night¬ 
mare,  dreamy  state  through  the  silent  hotel  gal¬ 
leries,  and  the  active,  busy,  glanoing  little  sea¬ 
gulls,  skimming  their  white  wings  from  breaker  to 
breaker,  were  not  the  only  early  risers  astir 
there  at  large,  sleepy,  exhausted,  fashionable 
Newport. 

To  and  fro,  np  and  down  the  gray  sands, 'his 
fine  head  uncovered  to  the  soft  sea-breeze,  and  a 
mingled  expression  of  pun  and  contempt  on  his 


well-cut,  noble  features,  folly  revealed  in  the 
growing  morning  light;  up  and  down  the  gray 
sands  with  nervous  tread,  and  setting  his  heel 
firmly,  angrily,  in  the  soft,  wet  beach,  trod 
Gerald  Lindsay. 

But  what  brought  that  curve  of  scorn  and  pain 
to  his  finely  chiselled  lip  ?  Why  did  he  grind  his 
heel  firmly  into  the  gray  sea-sands,  as  though  he 
were  crushing  underneath  something  which  hod 
unmanned,  weakened  him  ?  Let  us  see. 

Ah,  we  have  it!  Wo  will  read  this  open  note 
in  his  hand ;  it  may  famish  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

“  Miss  Ellon  Vivian  begs  to  Inform  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  that  his  note  is  before  her ;  and  it  were  al¬ 
most  needless  to  pen  here  wbat  he  most  have 
hiown  ere  this,  that  his  attentions  were  never  con¬ 
strued  into  those  of  a  lover, and  that  tho  mercenary 
purpose  which  has  prompted  him  to  such  a 
declaration,  after  so  recent  a  meeting,  is  folly 
read.  Ellen  Vivian." 

Ves,  reader,  bo  tho  note  ran,  in  bona  fide,  intel¬ 
ligible  chirography,  and  do  you  wonder  now,  that 
the  artist's  lip  curled  scornfully?  that  indigna¬ 
tion  crushed  out  the  light  of  tenderness  from  his 
hazel  eyes  ?  that  he  clenched  his  hand  over  that 
insulting  missive,  and  exclaimed  bitterly  through 
his  shut  teeth,  “  The  heartless  coquette  1  And  I 
had  loved  her  so  ?” 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it  all  1  those  walks 
under  starlit,  country  skies,  and  through  whis¬ 
pering,  country  woods;  those  limes  they  had 
read,  sang,  talked  together,  one  short  year  agone  ; 
that  walk  they  had  taken  together  but  yesterday, 
out  on  that  same,  sandy  beach,  in  thegray  morn¬ 
ing  twilight,  with  the  eternal  base  of  the  ocean 
chiming  a  deep  undertone  to  the  swell  of  lore  ht 
his  manly  heart;  that  interview  in  the  crowded 
saloon,  when  she  had  forsaken  others  to  linger  by 
his  side,  and  blushed  when  his  dark  eyes  met  her 
own.  This  was  the  end  of  it  all!  O,  fickle, 
heartless,  EUeu  Vivian  I 

Bat  it  was  over.  He  was  only  one  the  more 
victim  to  woman’s  wiles,  for,  how  did  he  know 
but  she  had  lured  other  men  to  like  declarations 
as  that  contained  in  the  sealed  note  be  had  slip¬ 
ped  into  Agatha  Marlow's  hand,  “  for  Miss 
Vivian,"  last  night  when  they  separated  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  could  not  find  a  moment 
alone  with  Nelly  ?  But,  ho,  she  had  not  so  in- 
sulted  others  I  She  had  had  no  poor  lovers;  only 
wealthy  and  titled  men — they-  whose  positions 
entitled  them  to  win  the  heiress.  What  mattered 
it  if  he  had  loved  her  one  year  ago,  knowing  her 
not  in  her  present  unattainable  position  ?  -  And 
that  his  poverty  had  closed  his  lips  ?  What  mat¬ 
tered  it,  that  when  his  picture  stood  first  among 
those  that  won  academical  prizes,  ha  whispered : 
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“With  this,  I  will  go  to  Ellen  Vivian  1”  He 
had  gone  to  her — poured  out  his  soul  and  the 
wealth  of  a  noble  love  in  that  letter — and  here  was 
her  answer  1  A  heartless,  insulting  rejoinder  1 
Well,  be  would  not  break  bis  heart  for  her !  He 
would  neither  shoot,  drown  nor  hang  himself! 
He  would  not,  even,  go  away  from  Newport,  and 
have  it  said,  "  Poor  Lindsay !  He’s  an  unlucky 
dogl  Miss  Vivian  refused  him  1“  Not  he,  she 
should  not  h are  that  triumph  I  He  would  stay 
there  and  meet  her,  and  he  cold  and  haughty  as 
she ;  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  walk,  and  bathe, 
and  join  every  pleasure  excursion,  and  his  silent 
scorn  should  be  the  arrow  to  pierce  her  false 
heart, 

0,  brave  Gerald  Lindsay!  heroic,  magnani¬ 
mous  Gerald  Lindsay !  That's  right,  sting  the 
hand  that  wounded  you !  And  so  he  tore  that 
little  dainty  note  into  a  thousand  bits — bits  so 
tiny  you  could  not  find  a  whole  word  thereon — 
and  then  crumpled  them  in  his  hand,  and  when  a 
great  breaker  he  had  been  watching  bowed  its 
crested  head  at  his  feet,  and  the  "undertow/ 
whirled  outward  in  one  eddying,  rapid  current, 
it  bore  along,  absorbed  in  its  embrace,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  that  cruel  letter,  far,  far  away  into  the 
engnlphing  sea. 

“  So  will  I  cast  out  from  my  heart  every  vestige 
of  this  mocking,  maddening  lovel  So  will  I 
fling  it  from  me,  and  the  shifting  waters  of  life, 
and  change,  and  circumstance,  shall  bear  it  far 
away  to  return  nevermore/'  said  Gerald  Lindsay, 
in  a  firm,  proud  tone,  os,  with  arms  folded  over 
his  breast,  Jhe  watched  the  last  tiny  bit  whirled 
away  till  it  became  undisiiuguisbable  in  the 
flecks  of  creamy  foam.  Then  he  turned  away, 
and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  hotel. 

0,  wilful,  wicked,  heartless  Ellen  Vivian  I 
"With  your  bine  eyes  and  demure  smile,  and 
blushing  cheek — that  you  should  have  done  such 
a  naughty,  heartless  deed  1 


TUB  FOB.TEXE-TELI.EH. 

The  day  had  passed,  such  a  long,  sultry, 
stifling  day,  as  is  the  type  of  all  sultry,  stifling 
“  dog  days  ’’  at  the  sea-side,  when  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirs  the  curl  on  the  distant  waters,  and 
the  booming  breakers  heave  their  panting 
bosoms  ou  the  beach  with  a  low,  monotonous, 
droning  sound.  It  was  all  over,  the  late  break- 
last,  where  belles,  pale  and  languid  from  their 
last  night’s  dissipation,  sipped  their  coffee ;  the 
morning  “  dip,”  when  old  Neptune  opened  his 
hoary  arms  for  blooming  beauties,  and  new 
Venuses  were  born  from  out  the  deep ;  the  fore¬ 
noon  naps  in  darkened  chambers ;  the  tedious 


ordeal  of  dressing  for  interminable  dinners, 
with  the  clatter  of  glass  and  silver,  and 
countless  tongues,  their  troops  of  waiters,  and 
endless  courses,  their  brocaded,  overdressed, 
elderly  ladies,  and  sparkling  belles  in  flounces, 
and  laces  and  diamonds,  ogling  and  flirting  with 
tall,  handsome  gentlemen  at  their  elbows,  or 
over  opposite  at  the  table  d’hote-,  the  afternoon 
lounge  through  the  long  parlors,  where  couples 
sat  at  chess  or  bagatelle,  or  the  piano  and  harp 
whiled  away  tardy  hours ;  and  now,  at  sunset, 
as  a  cool,  soft  sea-breeze  sprang  np,  wooing  heat¬ 
ed  brows  to  feel  its  touch,  the  tide  of  fashion¬ 
able  life  poured  out  on  the  piazzas  and  balconies, 
or  to  the  drive,  or  promenade  upon  the  hard,  dry 
expanse  of  beach,  while  a  strain  of  wild,  sweet 
music  from  the  Scottish  bagpipes,  answering  to 
the  will  of  the  player  in  the  hall,  floated  out 
softly  on  the  pleasant  twilight  air. 

Arm  in  arm,  with  the  many  couples  sauntering 
along  the  sands — his  fine  head  bent  down  in  quite 
a  iover-like  devotion  to  tho  sparkling,  piqnant, 
brunette  face  upturned  to  his — walked  Gerald 
Lindsay  and  Agatha  Marlow.  A  casual  observer 
would  have  thought  it  a  decided  “  love  case;” 
ladies  envied  the  brilliant  beauty  her  handsome, 
distingue-looking  cavalier;  the  gentlemen  voted 
Miss  Marlow  a  deuced  fine  girl ;  but  never  failed 
to  add  compassionately,  “What  a  pity  she 
hasn’t  a  fortune  1”  One  remarked  to  a  lady  on 
his  arm,  "Why,  it  strikes  me  that  this  Lindsay 
is  somewhat  of  a  truant  1  But  a  few  days  ago  he 
was  all  devotion  to  that  rich  and  pretty  Miss 
Vivian — now  he  has  eyes  and  ears  only  for  this 
cousin  of  hew.  Miss  Marlow  I  Did  you  notice 
how  desperately  they  flirted  in  the  great  saloon, 
last  night,  Alice  1" 

“Yes,  but  you  men  are  so  fickle  1”  sheretorted. 

“  Good  evening,  Miss  Marlow,  but  where  is 
your  fair  cousin,  to-night  ?  I  did  not  see  her  at 
the  tea-table.  Not  ill,  I  hope  1”  inquired  tho 
talented  young  lawyer  Grey,  hurrying  along  his 
affiances,  the  pretty  Marion  Benoir,  to  overtake 
the  conple. 

“  O,  no.  Squire  Grey  t  nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
assure  you.  Nelly  was  deeply  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing  Tennyson’s  "Maud"  to  me,  when  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  so  kind  as  to  send  np  for  my  «wi- 
pagnon  de  la  promenade.  She  [could  make  mo  come, 
and  preferred  finishing  the  poem  to  Count 
Figaro’s  invitation,”  replied  tho  sparkling  beauty, 
with  an  animated  smile. 

At  this  moment  the  count  bestowed  a  distingue 
bow  in  passing  arm  in  arm  with  his  boon  com¬ 
panion,  Dick  St.  Aubyn;  and  with  a  smiling 
compliment,  Grey  tamed  from  Miss  Marlow  to 
his  companion. 
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"And  so  Gerald  Lindsay  invited  her  for  bis 
tompagnm  de  la  promenade?"  he  said,  with  a 
queer  smile.  “It’s  my  opinion,  Marion,  that  the 
lady  wonldn’t  object  in  the  least  to  becoming  his 
companion  for  the  walk  through  life  1  I  hope  she 
will  never  have  that  chance,  though." 

“  Why,  Charles  1  why  not  ?"  echoed  Miss  Be- 
noir,  “  Miss  Marlow  is  certainly  very  handsome 
and  accomplished,  and  seems  amiable.  Her 
only  drawback  is  her  poverty.  Hers  must  be  a 
very  disagreeable  situation — that  of  a  poor  de¬ 
pendent.  But  this  artist  is  not  rich,  is  be  ?” 

“  No,  but  in  a  fair  way  for  a  fortune,  if  grow¬ 
ing  fame  will  bring  him  one.  Orders  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  him.  Yon  heard  about  his  picture 
that  took  the  prize  at  the  exhibition  ?" 

“  Yes.  And  this  Miss  Vivian  is  very  wealthy, 
I  hear," 

"All  of  that — a  cool  fifty  thousand,  stocks  and 
real  estate !  We  lawyers  have  an  eye  to  these 
matters,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "Nelly 
Vivian's  fortune  isn't  her  chief  recommendation, 
by  any  means.  Sister  Anne  was  her  chum  at 
boarding  school;  and  represents  her  as  being 
good  and  lovely,  and  richer  in  the  attributes  of  a 
noble,  feminine  character  than  in  her  possessions. 
Indeed,  Marion,  I  did  atone  time  seriously  think 
of  asking  her  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse,  and 
as  master  of  her  nice  little  fortune ;  bnt  a  little, 
lovable  beauty  came  along  just  then,  and  caused 
me  to  change  my  mind.” 

“  And  haven't  you  regretted  it  1  It  isn’t  too 
late  to  ropent,  even  now,"  saucily  replied  the 
tiny,  golden-haired  creature  upon  his  arm. 

-  A  bright,  loving,  tender  Bmile,  and  a  look  that 
caused  her  eye  to  droop  under  his,  was  the  only 
reply. 

“And  why  don't  yon  want  Mr.  Lindsay  to 
many  Miss  Marlow!"  Bhe  inquired,  at  length, 
resuming  the  thread  of  their  conversation. 

"0,  the  lady's  well  enough  1  I’ve  nothing 
against  her,  if  she  doesn’t  ‘  cut  out’  her  cousin — 
that’s  the  term  you  ladies  use,  I  believe.  But 
you  see  I’ve  got  a  better  match  made  np  in  my 
mind’s  eye.  Lindsay  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
Miss  Vivian’s  fortune  would  give  him  a  lift  in 
the  world,  so  he  needn't  woar  himself  ont  in  his 
profession.  That’s  the  trouble  with  him  I  He 
throws  might,  and  mind,  and  strength,  into  his 
pictures — paints  himself  into  them,  so  to  speak. 
Besides — and  that’s  the  best  part  of  it — Nelly's 
just  the  girl  for  him ;  gay,  lively,  affectionate, 
and  full  of  generous  impulses ;  don’t  care  a  fig 
for  admiration,  or  being  a  belle,  and  all  that,  like 
half  the  ladies  hero — a  certain  ’somebody’  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  course,"  glancing  smilingly  at  the  fair 
girl  on  his  arm.  "Mrs.  Marlow,  with  all  her 


fats  and  feathers,  can’t  work  over  sweet  Nelly 
Vivian  into  a  flirting,  heartless  belle  I  In  My 
opinion,  she  had  better  take  the  other  niece  under 
her  tuition ;  bnt  there’s  little  need  of  that,  though, 
I  reckon,  at  the  me  she’s  going  on  with  Lindsay. 
Look  at  them  now,  Marion." 

And  certainly,  looking  to  where  the  brilliant 
Agatha  Marlow  leaned  affectionately  on  the  arm 
of  her  gallant  escort,  no  one  but  wonld  have  set 
her  down  for  one  of  two  characters:  either  as 
being  very  much  in  love  with  the  handsome, 
young  artist,  or  bent  on  advancing  to  the  very 
limits  of  flirl-dom,  (how  do  you  like  our  new- 
coined  word,  reader  1 )  And,  en  passant,  we  will 
merely  say,  that  nnder  her  gay,  sparkling  exte¬ 
rior  lay  a  strong  will,  and  a  capability  of  loving 
with  oil  the  strength  of  a  passionate  woman's 
nature,  bnt  we  must  not  anticipate,  rather  let  onr 
story  unfold  itself. 

But  to  think  of  what  compliments,  “good," and 
“lovely,"  and  "noble,"  Squire  Grey  bad  lavished 
on  heartless  Ellen  Vivian !  ’Well,  it  is  no  fault 
of  ours.  We  could  not  unfold  her  tree  character 
to  him.  It  has  always  been  so,  from  the  days 
when  onr  good  “  foremothtr,”  Eve,  listened  to 
the  enticing  serpent.  Women  are  riddles,  and  it 
takes  a  long,  sometimes  a  life-study  to  read 
them,  and,  even  then,  some  remain  unsolved. 

And  so  the  party  went  on  their  way  adown  the 
beach,  till,  advancing  from  an  angle  in  an  abrupt, 
sandy  cliff,  came  hobbling  towards  them  a  strange, 
bent  figure,  in  the  dusky  gloaming. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  1”  cried  Grey,  stopping 
and  faclDg  the  apparition.  “By  Blackslone,  it 
must  be  the  shade  of  Moll  Pitcher,  the  witch  of 
Lynn !  Can  it  be  possible  that  her  spirit,  haunt¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  '  sounding  sea,'  has  come 
to  visit  us  here  at  Newport  ?  Come,  Marion,  let 
us  go  nearer.  Halt)  spirit  or  mortal,  witch  or 
ancient  goody  1”  And  ho  raised  his  cane  me¬ 
nacingly  to  the  figure  slowly  advancing  towards 
them. 

The  group  closed  around,  and  in  troth  it  was  a 
strange,  outre  figure  that  leaned  her  bowed  form 
on  a  stoat  staff,  before  them ;  a  little,  bent,  with¬ 
ered  old  woman,  trembling  and  tottering  with 
age,  her  face  almost  hidden  by  a  drooping,  tat¬ 
tered  hood,  nnder  which  thin,  gray  locks 
streamed  over  the  scanty  folds  of  a  red  cloak 
which  enveloped  her.  And  mostachiocd  gentle¬ 
men  and  fashionably  dressed  ladies  stood  gazing 
upon  her  with  wonder. 

“  Charity,  good  folks  1  Charity,  for  the  love 
of  heaven  1"  And  she  reached  forth  a  brown, 
trembling  hand. 

"Bather  a  strong  appeal  that,  mother,"  said 
Grey,  drawing  forth  some  coin,  and  putting  it 
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Ja  the  hand  outstretched  in  the  direction  of  the 
C6ohi  Figaro  and  his  companion.  “But  con 
yott  teU  fortunes  V 

.'"'Aw,  yes,  bless  met  Can  yon-aw  teU  for- 
tnnes  aw.old  woman  ?”  drawled  Dick  St  Auhyn. 
“  Beeause-aw  if  you  will  read  me-aw  what  lady- 
lorc-aw  the  fates  Way  have  in  store-aw,  I  will 
giro  yon  this-aw,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  half-dol¬ 
lar,  "else  yon  aw  depart  penniless  as  yon 
cameaw,” 

The  old  crone  bent  over  the  outstretched  palm, 
as  if  reading  it,  hut  did  not  touch  the  coin*  Sud¬ 
denly  straightening  herself,  she  said  in  a  sharp 
voice: 

■  “  Go  on  your  way,  young  man !  go  ou  your 
way !  She  you  would  win  will  not  bow  down  to 
a  golden  calf!”  then  motioned  him  aside. 

A.  hearty  langh  ran  through  the  group. 

“  She  rather  got  Dick  there,"  said  Grey,  in  an 
undertone :  then  he  cried,  "  Come,  count, 
stand  forward,  man !  Fortuno  can  hardly  serve 
you  so  shabby  a  trick." 

The  count  came  forward. 

“  Madame  Sybils,  let  it  be  un  Sort  prediction !” 
he  stud,  in  bad  French,  but  with  a  grave  how. 

The  fortune-teller  bent  over  his  hand. 

“  My  gay  gentleman  has  never  crossed  water," 
she  began,  in  a  mumbling  tone,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  to  ho  heard  by  the  listeners. 

"Hal  what  is  that!"  and  the  count  started, 
then  added,  smiling  blandly,  “Bat  a  paitvre 
beginning.  Allans  1  go  on,  madame.” 

"  Noble  blood,  wealth,  estates,  hum  1  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters." 

“  Our  sybil  is  in  a  ernsty  mood,”  said  Grey. 
“  But  what  about  his  lady-love  ?  That’s  what  ho 
wants  to  know,  mother  1” 

Again  she  bent  over  his  hand,  casting  alter¬ 
nate  glances  into  his  whiskered  face;  the  count 
twirling  his  immense  goatee  the  while. 

“Wert  thou  with  Bobinsou  Crusoe  on  his 
deserted  island  ?  and  did  ho  teach  thee  to  dance  i 
Thou  art  a  good  partner  for  the  ball-room,  bnt  a 
sony  one  for  life.  The  lady  will  not  have  thee, 
my  fine,  whiskered  gallant  1”  And  she  dropped 
his  band. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !’’  shouted  all,  in  convulsed  mer¬ 
riment  ;  while  the  discomfited  count,  hiding  his 
chagrin  under  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  evidently 
designed  to  be  “Frenchy,”  and  muttered  in 
good  English :  "  She  is  the  evil  one  t  Come, 
St.  Aubyn,  letus  leave  the  old  hag !”  And  quite 
forgetting  the  fee,  he  dragged  his  friend  away. 

"But,  charity,  my  good  sir,  charity  1"  And 
she  caught  at  his  coat  with  her  brown,  wrinkled 
hands. 

"  Get  out,  old  woman  I  Not  a  cent  from  me. 


for  your  impudence  I"  was  the  Count  Figaro’s 
elegant  rejoinder,  in  asnppressed  undertone,  as  he 
shook  free  from  her  grasp ;  while  the  elegant 
Dick  St.  Aubyn,  exclaiming,  "Come  away, 
m  a  dear  fell  aw  1  This  is  positively  shocking-aw," 
drew  him  along,  and  they  continued  their  walk- 

“A  fair  specimen  of  foreign  aristocracy  and 
American  democracy  I"  said  Gerald  Lindsay, 
sarcastically,  as  the  couple  moved  away,  for  he 
had  stood  an  amused,  bnt  latterly  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  scene.  “  Here,  my  good  wo¬ 
man,"  he  continued,  approaching  the  bent  figure, 
“though  we  do  not  care  to  dip  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  future,  yet  here  is  the  fee  yonder  gentleman 
denied  yon."  And  he  offered  a  handful  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  example  was  imitated  by  others. 

But  the  old  crone  waved  every  hand  save  the 
young  artist’s  aside.  Bending  low,  till  her  gray, 
tattered  locks  fell  softly  against  it,  sho  took  from 
the  open  palm  one  solitary  coin — a  bright,  silver 
sixpence;  then,  passing  over  the  hand,  traced 
out  the  “  life  line  ”  and  “  table  ”  with  her  long, 
brown  finger,  and  said  in  a  voice  quivering  with 
ago: 

"  The  fates  shall  not  withhold  good  gifts  from 
him  who  turns  not  away  from  the  aged,  nor  re¬ 
fuses  the  appeal  of  the  poor.  Wealth,  and  honors, 
and  a  happy  love  await  you.  Now  it  is  dark ; 
there  is  a  mistake  somewhere;  a  serpont  has 
crossed  your  path ;  hut  the  future  hath  better 
days.  My  kind  gentleman,  I  give  you  an  old 
woman’s  blessing !”  Then,  bestowing  one  bright, 
flashing  glance  from  the  eyes  hidden  by  the 
drooping  hood,  she  gathered  closer  the  scanty 
cloak,  and,  leaning  heavily  on  her  staff,  hobbled 
away  over  the  sands. 

“Eccentric  creature!”  “Crazy!”  "Love- 
cracked  l"  said  the  gentlemen,  while  their  com¬ 
panions  voted  the  affair  "romantic  1”  “  Singu¬ 
lar  1"  And  the  little  bent  form  cnreloped  in  the 
red  cloak  went  rapidly  over  the  gray  sands,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  deepening  gloaming.  But 
Gerald  Lindsay,  despite  his  gay  smites  and  jokes 
at  the  “  crazy  fortune-teller/’  could  not  wholly 
set  aside  the  words  of  her  prediction ;  the  words, 
“  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,”  kept  echoing 
through  his  brain ;  and  Agatha  Marlow— well,  I 
fancy  her  thoughts  wire  none  of  the  pleasantest, 
for  she  went  to  her  chamber  immediately  on 
gaining  the  hotel,  and  flung  herself  into  a  chair, 
saying,  with  a  flashing  oye,  but  pale  lips,  “  Can 
it  be  that  the  old  creature  suspects  me !  Does 
anybody  know,  I  wonder  1” 

“Did  you  speak,  Aggie!”  said  a  pleasant, 
girlish  voice  from  the  window,  and  a  fair,  white 
hand  tossed  a  hook  to  the  dressing-table. 

“  0,  is  it  you,  Nelly!"  and  the  girl  rose  with 
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the  frown  banished  from  her  features.  “  I  was 
wondering  what  I  should  wear  to-night  1  Conte, 
isn't  it  time  to  dress  ?  It  was  charming  out  on 
the  bench!  Bettor  than  staying  here  reading 
lore  poems,  even  Tennyson's." 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

Thebe  was  a  brilliant  "  hop "  that  evening. 
Before  many  mirrors,  fair  belles  and  beauties 
draped  their  lovely  forms  in  airy  gossamer  fab¬ 
rics,  and  wreathed  their  dark  locks  with  dowers 
and  diamonds.  These  were  they  who  lingered 
to  add  eclat  to  their  established  sway  by  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  a  late  entrance;  bnt  already  the  great 
dancing  hall  was  one  blaze  of  gas.  Dodworth’s 
leader  flourished  bis  baton  to  the  gliding  measures 
of  one  of  Strauss’s  walues,and  those  young  belles 
just  “come  out,"  who  make  it  a  point  never  to 
miss  a  single  dance,  whirled  to  the  mnsic  as 
though  arrived  at  the  very  acme  of  enjoyment. 

Mamas,  in  head-dresses  and  jewels,  looked 
on  with  smiling  faces ;  corpulent  papas,  outward¬ 
ly  well-pleased  at  their  newly-fledged  daughters’ 
triumphs,  hat  groaning  in  spirit  the  while,  think¬ 
ing  bow  purses  once  plethoric  aa  their  owners 
were  dwindling  fast  at  this  “  expensive  Newport,” 
were  gathered  in  groups;  young  America,  in 
short  waists  and  long  appendages,  immense  seal- 
rings  and  fob  chains,  and  “killing”  fancy  vests 
and  neck  ties,  aped  full-grown  men  by  flirting 
desperately  with  smart  young  misses ;  tali,  whis¬ 
kered  exquisites  did  the  agreeable  to  fashionable 
belles ;  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  as  always 
do  at  these  seaside  snmmer  resorts,  was  the 
thoughtful  student,  the  elegant,  classic  scholar, 
unbending  from  bis  books  to  mingle  <a  the  gaye- 
ties  of  life — and  ranch  of  worth  and  intellect — for 
even  beneath  the  froth  and  foam  of  so-called 
"  fashionable  society,"  lies  a  clear,  pure  undercur¬ 
rent,  end  intermixed  with  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
the  tinsel  show  is  the  unalloyed  gold. 

So  they  mingled  together,  the  pnrse-prond 
parvenu,  whose  innate  vulgarity  gold  cannot 
gloss  over ;  the  link  wherewith  the  human  family 
is  linked  to  monkey-dom,  viz.,  the  dandy;  the 
gay,  plqnant  belle;  the  newly-fledged  school-girl, 
just  out  of  pantalettes  and  into  flirtations ;  and 
the  worthy,  talented  and  refined,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman  and  tho  poet.  Standing  apart  from 
all,  looking  a  little  moody  and  uncompanionable, 
was  tho  usually  gay  and  genial  Gerald  Lindsa/. 

Where  was  his  heart  that  night  ?  Not  sorely 
with  the  gay,  whirling  dancers ;  not  with  the 
flirting,  ogling  belles,  or  the  little  groups  gathered 
in  comen,  or  by  doorways,  or  absorbed  in  the 


stirring  mnsic  discoursed  most  eloquently  by , the 
band.  , 

O,  no !  bnt  with  that  fair,  young  girl  whom  for 
three  long  days  and  evenings  he  has  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  "out”  most  decidedly,  whose  ex¬ 
istence,  even,  he  had  ignored,  whether  at  table, 
on  (he  promenade,  in  the  parlor,  or  at  nightly 
festival. 

And  now,  most  knightly,  gallant  Gerald  land- 
say,  do  yon  feel  satisfied  with  yourself  ?  Do 
yon  rest  content  1  Is  yonr  triumph  complete  1 
Has  tittlo  Nolly  Vivian  grown  paler,  or  thinner, 
or  eaten  less,  or  lost  a  single  dance  or  a  whit  of 
enjoyment,  because  for  these  three  long  days 
yon  have  most  zealously  striven  to  show  how 
completely,  without  hope  of  redemption,  the  has 
lost  caste  in  yonr  estimation  1 

Ah  no  1  that  we  should  so  record  it  1  Wflfol, 
wicked  woman!  Evidently  the  jilt  thrives  on 
what  she  feeds  upon.  She  who  sent  yon  that 
cool,  heartless,  unladylike  note,  cannot  ho  over¬ 
burdened  with  sensitiveness;  seemingly  she 
relishes  highly  your  open  admiration  of  her 
sparkling  consin;  nor  will  allow  herself  to  he 
overwhelmed  by  yonr  sublime  indifference.  Ab, 
Sir  Gerald,  yon  cannot  subdue  her,  you  cannot 
snbdao  yourself,  oven ;  for,  reader  mine,  just  as 
much  as  ever,  was  that  cold,  frigid,  unbending, 
obstinate  fellow,  arrant,  naughty  Nelly  Vivian’s 
slave. 

And  it  was  hard,  very  hard,  to  hick  against 
the  prickB  of  a  love  that  etnng  him  yet ;  and  bo 
he  stood  that  evening,  endeavoring  to  steel  his 
heart  against  her,  still  uneasily  watching  the  door 
for  her  entrance,  endeavoring  to  be  colder, 
haughtier,  and  more  frigid  than  ever. 

Bnt  belles,  even  those  bent  on  creating  a  sen¬ 
sation  by  the  lateness  of  their  entrance  at  balls 
and  fetes,  generally  arrive  ere  the  midnight 
hours  begin  to  wave,  and  so  did  Nelly  Vivian 
and  her  brunette  consul ;  both  matron! zed  by 
their  be  jewelled,  bo- flounced,  and  he-rcuged  aunt, 
Mrs.  Marlow. 

Now  was  Lindsay’s  hour  of  trinmph.  He  de¬ 
liberately  crossed  the  hall  to  the  party,  entered 
the  group  of  gentlemen  already  thronging  around 
the  ladies,  bowed  with  empressement  to  Mrs. 
Marlow,  bestowed  a  cold  nod  on  Miss  Vivian, 
then,  with  a  fasef anting  smile, presented  an  elegant 
bouquet  to  the  flashed  and  gratified  Agatha,  of¬ 
fering  his  arm  for  a  promenade  as  the  band 
struck  up  an  inspiring  march. 

Bnt  Ellen  Vivian  showed  no  signs  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  or  pique  at  this  open  exhibition  of  cold¬ 
ness.  On  the  contrary  her  Mae  eyes  twinkled, 
wickedly,  a  saucy  smile  crept  among  the  curves 
of  her  pouting  lips,  an^  she  lud  her  hand  pn 
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Lindsay's  arm,  saying  in  a  gay,  bantering  tone : 
“  No  word  for  me,  Sif  Iceberg  1” 

A  fluBh  came  faintly  over  the  yonng  man’s 
cheek,  but  banishing  it,  and  drawing  his  arm 
quietly  from  the  contact  of  that  little  jewelled 
hand,  ho  said,  with  a  frigid  bow : 

“I  have  the  honor  of  hoping  Miss  Vivian  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  usual  'health,  this 
evening." 

A  little,  musical  laugh  rippled  from  the  gay 
beauty’s  lips. 

•  “Now  I  call  that  cold  as  a  Nova  Zemblan 
winter,  don’t  yon'!”  and  she  tamed  appealingly 
to  the  group.  “  Here  we  have  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  ‘  cats  ’  an  old  acquaintance  without 
mercy  for  three  whole  days,  meeting  one  face  to 
face,  and  deliberately  crossing  over  to  ‘pass  by 
on  the  other  side,’  and  then,  when  one  accosts 
him,  he  bows,  and  frigidly  says,  *  I  hope  I  find 
you  well,  madam  I’  Sir  artist,"  and  she  turned 
a  bright  smile  upon  him,  flinging  one  white  glove 
at  his  feet,  "  I  challenge  you  to  meet  me  two 
hours  hence  in  the  music-room,  where  our  dif¬ 
ferences  must  be  settled.  These  gentlemen,  the 
count  and  Mr.  St,  Anbyn,  and  then  onr  friend 
Aggie,  she  will  accompany  yon,  to  bo  our  seconds 
in  this  affair  d’honneur." 

Lindsay  paused  a  moment  in  irresolution. 
Was  she  in  earnest  1  She  could  not  mean  it  1 
Bnt  he  would  go !  he  would  show  her  that  he 
was  not  still  her  slave,  that  she  could  not  regain 
her  lost  power  over  him !  He  would  confront 
her  there— ay,  repeat  word  for  word  her  insult¬ 
ing  message,  if  need  be — and  thus  shame  her ! 
He  bad  loved  her,  but  he  despised  her  newt  l  O, 
yes,  ho  was  very  sure  he  despised  herl  Very 
pale,  but  calm,  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
glove,  saying  quietly,  ere  he  offered  his  arm  to 
Agatha  Marlow: 

"  Miss  Vivian,  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I 
will  meet  you  there/’ 

"Ah,SirIceberg,youoregoodandUmd.  You 
do  me  honor.  Pray,  count,  lend  me  an  arm ! 
Don't  you  sec  everybody  moving  ?  and  do  you 
think  I  con  stand  still  when  Dodworth’s  leader 
plays  the  4  Wedding  March/  like  that  ?"  And 
the  gay  girl  drew  her  gratified  cavalier  into  the 
midst  of  the  dense  crowd. 

TUB  EXPOSE. 

It  was  jost  half-past  one  by  the  gold  repeater 
Gerald  Lindsay  drew  forth,  when,  wearied  with 
the  glare  and  confusion  of  the  ball-room,  and 
wearier  yet  with  the  part  he  was  acting,  he  sought 
the  cool,  quiet,  deserted  music-room. 

Because  of  the  pain  |t  gave  him,  he  would 


gladly  have  shunned  this  meeting  with  the  gay 
girl  who  had  bantered  him  to  it ;  yet  strange, 
nndefinable  feelings  were  in  his  heart,  and  some¬ 
thing  prompted  him  not  to  avoid  her.’  Momen¬ 
tarily,  that  evening,  had  flitted  through  his 
brain,  the  prediction  of  the  fortune-teller  of  the 
beach,  and  he  coaid  not  help  associating  it  with 
this  anticipated  meeting,  though  ho  smiled  bitterly 
at  the  thought  of  those  sarcastic  words  he  had 
torn  in  pieces  and  scattered  to  tho  waters. 

“Perhaps  she  did  it  but  to  try  me,"  suggested 
his  heart.  “And  yet,  that  is  no  excuse !  If  the 
hand  penned  such  n  base  suspicion,  the  mind  had 
conceived  it,  and  is  tainted  thereby.  Bnt  let  it 
pass.  I  will  go  to  meet  her,  and  she  shall  leam 
that  I  am  no  boy  to  be  trifled  with,  and  to  come 
to  her  side  again  at  her  bidding.” 

Agatha  Marlow,  smiling,  self-possessed,  and 
quite  assured  of  the  love  of  this  man  upon  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  but  whoso  heart  it  was  well  Bhe 
conld  not  read,  accompanied  him  hither.  She 
had  not  hesitated,  even  that  night,  to  drop  into 
his  mind  vague  hints  of  the  admiration-loving 
propensity  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  determined 
that  no  stone  should  be  left  untamed  towards 
accomplishing  her  designs ;  so  littlo  did  that  art¬ 
ful  girl  heed  the  slight  impediments  truth  and , 
honor  should  have  placed  in  her  way  ere  she 
peijured  herself. 

They  stood  in  the  mnsic-room  adjoining  the 
great  saloon.  Tho  grand  piano  was  untouched, 
no  fair  fingers  touched  the  harp,  music-books 
were  unstirred,  and  only  tho  echoes  of  the  waltz, 
floating  down  the  wide  staircase  from  the  dancing-- 
hall,  broke  the  stillness. 

Lindsay  handed  Miss  Marlow  to  tho  sofa,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  doorway.  A  wearied 
expression  lay  on  his  fine  features,  and  he  was 
wearied  with  the  farce  he  was  •  playing !  Pram 
beginning  to  end,  his  self-imposed  attentions  to 
Agatha  had  been  a  matter  of  policy,  as  ho  thought, 
hut  now  they  were  positively  distasteful.  Nature 
had  not  spoiled  a  noble,  manly  man,  to  constitute 
that  anomaly  of  creation — a  male  flirt ;  and  as 
he  stood  there,  remembering  the  preference  which 
Agatha  Marlow  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal 
that  evening,  and  reflected  upon  his  own  atten¬ 
tions  to  her,  his  conduct  seemed  almost  despisable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  he  mentally  resolved  that  the 
morrow  should  find  him  far  away  from  Newport. 

“Aw,  bless  ms,  my  dear  fellaw,  where  is  the 
fair  challenger?”  exclaimed  St  Aubyn,  entering, 
closely  followed  by  the  count  and  Mrs.  Marlow, 
and  two  or  three  other  couples,  all  intimate 
friends,  among  whom  was  Grey,  to  whom  the 
volatile  Frenchman  (?)  had  communicated  mb 
read,  the  singular  challenge  of  Miss  Vivian. 
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“Aw,  it  wonld  be  such  a  nice  joke,  if  she  failed, 
tea  dear  fellaw !”  And  Mr.  8t  Aubyn  slapped 
Lindsay’s  shoulder  in  high  glee,  while  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
low  drew  up  her  stately  figure,  and  looked  frigid 
as  an  iceberg. 

'“Ah,  she  will  come!  -Allans  t  we  shall  see! 
Les  bdles  Americaines  are  so  brave,  so  charmant  1" 
and  the  gallant  count  bowed  in  the  direction  of 
Agatha.  "  Monsieur  Lindsay,  ava-vous  les  wea¬ 
pons  ?”  and  he  made  a  comical  grimace  to  the 
young  artist. 

But  suddenly,  before  there  was  space  of  time 
to  reply  to  this  pleasantly,  a  footfall  came  near 
the  door,  a  shuffling  sound,  as  of  a  staff  moving 
over  the  floor,  then,  slowly  over  the  threshold, 
came  hobbling  towards  them,  who  do  you  think  ? 
The  fortune-teller  of  the  beach  J 

Uttering  no  word,  she  stood  a  full  minute  before 
theastonished  group ;  then,  moving  slowly  across 
the  floor,  put  a  folded  paper  into  Lindsay’s  hand. 
He  opened  the  bcma-Jide  note  he  had  tom  into 
fragments  and  scattered  to  the  Atlantic’s  tide ! 

“Why? — what? — "  he  began;  but  a  fair, 
white  hand  stole  from  beneath  that  old,  red  cloak, 
and  was  laid  upon  his,  and  the  tattered  hood  and 
gray  wig  fell  to  the  floor.  Before  them,  bright, 
blooming,  and  radiant  with  smiles,  stood — Nelly 
Vivian  1  and  four  words,  sweeter  than  any 
Gerald  Lindsay  ever  heard,  fell  from  her  lips 
as  Bhe  pointed  to  the  paper  crumpled  in  his 
trembling  hand :  "I never  wrote  it  /” 

Bor  a  moment  he  was  oblivious  to  ail  else ; 
then  turned  to  hear  Mrs.  Marlow  protesting  her¬ 
self  “  positively  shocked,"  ere  she  went  fuming 
from  the  apartment.  And  Agatha — it  was  won¬ 
derful,  the.pallor  which  overspread  her  face,  as 
she  followed  her  aunt  in  undignified  haste ;  and 
St.  Aubyn  and  the  count  slunk  away  in  utter 
discomfiture  and  crestfallen  silence.  And, 
somehow,  the  others  seemed  to  see  the  perfect 
propriety  of  stealing  softly  away,  to  leave  those 
two  alone. 

And  then— hut  what’s  the  use  of  lengthening 
a  story  which,  if  the  reader  possess  one  panicle 
of  imagination,  he  can  wind  np  fully  to  his  own 
satisfaction  ?  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  by 
way  of  explaining  the  apparent  mystery  of  the 
note,  that  artful,  unscrupulous  Agatha  Marlow 
did  not  hesitate  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  entrusted  to  her  by  Lindsay,  and 
then  coin  the  base  fabrication  he  had  received  Id 
return.  But  she  did  not  know  how  her  fair 
cousin,  feigning  sleep,  as  Agatha  rose  early  at 
dawn  to  pen  that  reply,  and  fancying  herself  fully 
possessed  with  the  knowledge  of  a  love  affair, 
that  she  was  endeavoring  to  conduct  in  secret, 
tola  softly,  from  her  pillow  while  Agatha  stepped 


into  the  gallery  to  summon  Lisetfo  to  deliver  the 
note,  and  appropriated  to  her  memory  to  he 
copied  afterwards,  the  contents  of  the  hastily 
pencilled  draft  from  which  the  note  had  been  care¬ 
fully  copied!  When  Agatha  returned,  Nelly 
Vivian’s  cheek  pressed  the  pillow,  and  her  hard, 
regular  breathing  proclaimed  a  deep  slomber. 
Ah,  outwitted  Agatha ! 

Of  course  nobody  waited  for  the  wedding  that 
followed  in  due  time,  to  talk  over  every  incident, 
and  the  story  got  abroad,  and  it  was  in  every¬ 
body’s  month  there  at  Newport,  how  Nelly  Vivian 
successfully  disguised  herself  as  “  a  frightful  old 
fortune  teller,”  and  how  the  heiress  was  “  won 
for  a  sixpenco !” 

I  forgot  to  stato  that  Hick  St.  Aubyn  voted 
the  whole  affair  a  "patrsi lively  law-bred  thing- 
aw,”  and  the  elegant  Count  Nigaro  turned  out 
an  aspiring  barber,  flourishing  at  Newport  on  the 
snug  profits  of  a  three  years’  vocation  at  tho 
razor,  and  Miss  Agatha  Marlow’s  trunks  stood 
outside  her  chamber  door  tho  next  morning, 
labelled  "  Boston,”  and  she  bore  her  aunt  com¬ 
pany  back  to  her  homo,  a  "  sadder,  yet  wiser  ” 
girl. 
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ORIGINAL. 

HELEN  AND  ANNA,  AT  SCHOOL. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

“  Come,  Anna,  dear,  lay  by  your  book  and  take  a  walk 
with  us.  Tbe  girls  are  all  ready.” 

“  Oil  no,  1  have  every  thing  to  do  this  afternoon.  I 
must  prepare  ray  Latin  translation,  and  study  ray  Botany, 
and  take  my  music  lesson,  and” — 

“  Don’t  make  any  more  excuses  sister,  I  pray.  You 
will  have  time  for  the  Latin  in  the  morning.  We  will 
come  back  before  the  hour  for  your  music,  and  for  the 
Botany  we  will  find  some  new  specimens  of  flowers  for 
analysis.  Miss  Norris  says  that  is  tbe  best  way  to  study 
Botany.  But  Kate  and  Maria  will  be  impatient.  Here 
are  your  bat  and  gloves;  do  come.” 

Anna  could  not  resist  her  sister’s  eloquence,  for  as  the 
critics  say,  “Manner  is  everything,”  and  Helen  as  she 
stood  in  the  open  door  wav  radiant  with  the  glow  of  health 
and  exercise,  with  a  speaking  eye  and  persuasive  voice, 
could  not  be  refused.  So  Anna  tied  on  her  hat,  saying  ; 
“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go,  Helen,  but  1  shall  take  no 
pleasure  in  it,  because  1  shall  feci  as  if  I  ought  to  he  stu¬ 
dying.” 

Helen  and  Anna  Campbell  were  members  of  a  large 
hoarding-school,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  home 
of  their  parents.  They  were  daughters  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  ill  the  city  of  Boston,  who  was  desirous  to  bestow' 
upon  them  every  advantage  of  education,  that  money  could 
procure.  Most  devotedly  did  they  love  each  other,  for 
they  were  twin  sisters,  and  though  at  the  period  we  have 
introduced  them  to  our  readers,  they  had  numbered  four¬ 
teen  years,  they  had  never  been  separated  for  a  day.  They 
shared  the  same  pillow  at  night,  and  held  their  very 
thoughts  in  common.  Yet  their  characters  were  striking¬ 
ly  dissimilar.  They  almost  seemed  marked  for  contrast. 
Anna  was  grave  and  reflective  far  beyond  her  years.  She 
was  highly  conscientious,  desirous  of  knowing  and  doing 
her  duty.  To  study  or  read  was  her  delight.  Indeed,  she 
never  seemed  happy  or  at  ease,  without  a  book  in  her 
hand.  Now  this  love  of  reading  is  laudable  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  greatest  benefits,  but  it  may  he  carried  to  an 
extreme.  With  Anna  it  became  a  passion,  absorbing 
every  other  feeling.  It  led  her  to  wrap  herself  in  her  own 
thoughts,  and  produced  a  perfect  indifference  to  what  was 
passing  around  her.  She  was  greatly  deficient  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  observation.  Helen,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  the 
present.  Her  temperament  was  ardent  and  impassioned, 
while  her  heart  seemed  to  glow  with  love  for  every  living 
thing.  She  loved  study,  but  it  must  he  confessed,  she 
loved  far  better  to  ramble  the  fields,  and  climb  tbe  hills, — 
to  search  for  wild  flowers,  and  distinguish  the  songs  of  the 
wren,  the  robin,  and  the  goldfinch.  She  was  alive  and 
awake  to  everything.  All  she  saw  and  heard  was  laid  tin¬ 
der  tribute  for  her  instruction  and  amusement.  With  her, 
not  a  word  of  conversation,  or  a  note  of  nature's  countless 
harmonies  ever  fell  upon  an  inattentive  ear  ;  no  sense  of 
beauty  or  deformity  was  regarded  with  an  unobservant  eye. 
Not  the  most  trifling  object  about  her,  or  the  most  com¬ 
mon  operation  performed  in  her  presence  was  passed  by, 
unnoticed.  This  habit  of  observation  in  Helen  was  unit¬ 
ed  to  a  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  so  that  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  adding  something  to  her  stock  of  ideas. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  projected  walk.  It  was 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  a  half  holiday.  The  sisters 
with  their  two  friends,  Maria  Merton  and  Kate  Williams, 
sauntered  along  the  street  of  the  town,  in  which  the  semi¬ 
nary  buildings  were  located,  and  strayed  towards  a  large 
grove,  or  rather  forest,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
The  larger  part  of  the  forest  had  been  cleared  of  its  un¬ 
derbrush,  anil  was  intersected  by  cart  paths  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  These  were  overgrown  by  the  soft  green  grass, 
and  deeply  shaded  by  the  overarching  branches  of  tall 
trees.  Sometimes  the  shade  almost  amounted  to  gloom, 
but  aomin  the  golden  sunbeams  would  stream  athwart  the 
path,  and  shed  their  mellowed  light  from  above,  with  rich¬ 
er  grandeur  than  ever  gleamed  in  the  most  costly  cathe¬ 
dral.  Now  and  then  a  slightly  worn  foot-path  would  strike 
out  of  the  main  avenues  of  the  forest,  which  if  followed  on 
its  various  windings,  might  conduct  to  a  shelving  rock,  a 
singing  brook,  or  a  plain  green,  just  right  to  arrange  the 
feast  for  a  pic-nic  party ;  for  the  forest  was  a  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  the  school  girls,  and  many  a  time  had  the  lofty  oaks 
and  elms  nodded™ their  heads  to  survey  the  snowy  cloth 
spread  with  baskets  of  cakes,  slices  of  nicely  spread  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  tempting  luxury  of  strawberries  and 
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cream,  while  their  echoes  rung  to  the  merry  laugh  of  buoy¬ 
ant,  happy,  care-bogone  childhood. 

When  the  girls  had  entered  the  precincts  of  the  wood, 
they  advanced  to  some  flat  stones  which  were  arranged 
for  seats  near  a  bubbling  spring,  and  having  quenched 
their  thirst,  for  a  glass  for  general  accommodation  was 
kept  in  a  niche  of  the  rock  that  overhung  the  fountain — 
they  seated  themselves,  took  off  their  hats,  and  really  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  luxury  of  a  comfortable  scat,  pure  water,  and 
a  shade  of  delicious  coolness,  after  their  weary  walk  under 
the  scorching  sun  of  a  July  day. 

“  IIow  beautiful  every  thing  is  hero,”  said  Maria,  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  girl  of  fifteen.  “  I  always  feel  ns  il  I 
could  not  drink  in' half  the  beauty  that  surrounds  me,  on 
such  a  day,  and  in  such  a  spot  ns  this.” 

“I  do  not  feel  so,”  said  Helen,  “I  open  my  whole 
heart  in  a  summer’s  day,  and  love  every  body,  and  every 
thing.  I  know  not  how  I  could  he  any  happier  than  I  am 
just  now.” 

“  One  thing  would  make  you  happier,  dear  Helen.” 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Helen’s  animated  face,  as  she 
answered,  “  I  know  what  you  mean,  Marin.  It  is,  that  I 
ought  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  I  remember 
how  many  beautiful  things  He  has  made,  I  think  I  do 
love  Him.” 

“  But  not  supremely,”  said  Maria,  “not  so  that  you 
have  been  penitent  for  your  sins,  and  devoted  your  life  to 
His  service.’*'  *  \  .  .  .  $ 

Helen  was  silent,  A  tear  trembled  in  Anna’s  eye,  and 
the  little  party  seemed  pervaded  by  a  deep  feeling.  At 
length  Kate,  a  sprightly  girl  of  eight  years,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  relationship  to  the  sisters,  was  much  with 
them,  broke  the  silence,  which  to  her,  at  least,  was  rather 
oppressive. 

“I  think  these  trees  have  beautiful  leaves,  and  how 
nicely  they  screen  us  from  the  heat.  I  will  have  a  bough 
for  a  sun  shade  when  we  go  back.  What  kind  of  trees 
are  they,  cousin  Anna?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  f  am  sure,  dear,”  said  Anna,  “  I  never 
remember  seeing  this  kind  before.” 

“They  are  oiks,”  said  Maria,  “why  you  must  have 
seen  them  every  day,  Anna.” 

“  But  I  never  noticed  how  they  differed  from  any  other 
tree.” 

Helen  had  strayed  on  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  now  called,  “  Come  girls,  see  what  queer  pieces  of 
rock  these  are.” 

Her  companions  proceeded  in  the  direction  whence 
they  heard  the  voice,  for  Helen  was  concealed  in  the  wood, 
and  on  reaching  her,  they  found  her  kneeling  at  the  base 
of  a  large  ragged  looking  rock,  examining  the  pieces  which 
.apparently  had  been  scaled  or  broken  from  it.  “  How 
very  strange,”  said  Maria,  “  the  different  kinds  of  rock  are 
intermingled.  That  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  mica,  and 
there  yon  really  have  a  piece  of  crystalized  quartz.  Miss 
Hill  will  be  delighted  with  them  for  Iter  class  in  Ge¬ 
ology.” 

“  Then  take  them  to  her,  Maria,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  class,  are  you  not?” 

“  But  they  are  rare  specimens,  and  you  ought  to  have 
the  credit  of  finding  them.” 

“Oh!  that  is  no  credit,  I  am  sure,”  replied  Helen, 
“  anybody  might  pick  up  a  stone.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  yesterday’s  rain  has  dried  very 
soon,”  said  Maria. 

“Did  it  rain  yesterday,”  asked  Anna. 

“Why  cousin,  don’t  you  remember  it  began  to  rain 
just  after  school  was  over,  and  rained  hard  till  evening,  so 
that  we  could  not  walk.” 

“  What  are  those  objects  moving  on  the  hill,  Anna?” 
asked  Maria,  as  an  opening  in  the  wood  presented  a  rising 
ground  at.  a  little  distance,  Maria  was  short-sighted,  and 
could  not  distinguish  objects  except  they  were  very  near 
her. 

“Some  sort  of  animals,  I  suppose,”  answered  Anna. 
“  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  them.” 

“  Why  Anna,”  cried  Helen,  who  just  then  emerged  from 
the  wood  on  a  return  from  another  exploring  expedition, 
“  why  sister,  you  must  know  what  they  are,” 

“  But  honestly,  I  do  not.” 

“How  funny  that  you  don’t  know  sheep,”  said  little 
Kate.  “  I  saw  them  first,  many  years  ago,  when  I  visited 
in  the  country,  with  papa  and  mamma.” 

“  But  see,”  said  Helen,  as  she  held  up  her  treasures, 
“see  what  I  have  found,  three  new  specimens  of  flowers. 

I  took  leaves,  roots  and  all.  There  is  another  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  near  where  these  grew,  hut  I  could  not  dig  up  the 
root  alone,  so  I  came  for  you  to  help  me.” 

They  accompanied  her,  and  found  in  a  little  marshy 
spot,  a  most  beautiful  flower  as  Helen  had  said.  Its  petals 
were  of  a  rich  crimson,  contrasting  finely  with  its  dark 
green,  lily-like  leaves. 

“  It  looks  like  a  queen  alone  in  her  pride,”  said  Anna. 

“  But  how  cousin  Helen,  did  you  ever  think  that  flower 
grew  behind  this  deep  thicket,”  asked  Kate,  “  no  one  else 
would  have  found  it.” 

The  earth  was  carefully  removed  from  the  root  of  the 
plant  by  some  sharp  stones,  so  that  it  was  secured  to  Helen 
entire  and  without  injury,  and  very  happy  did  she  feel 
when  she  thought  of  the  pleasure  she  should  afford  Miss 
Norris,  and  the  interest  which  the  analysis  of  the  new 
plants  would  add  to  the  next  day’s  exercise  in  Botany. 

The  sun  now  declined  so  far  to  the  west  that  Anna 
thought  it  must  be  nearly  time  for  her  music  lesson,  so  the 
girls  turned  their  steps  homeward.  When  once  more  un¬ 
der  the  broad  open  sky,  said  Helen  as  she  looked  up, 

“  IIow  beautiful  those  white  clouds  are.  Sometimes  I 


think  t here  is  nothing  in  nature  so  beautiful,  for  they  as¬ 
sume  so  many  and  so  fanciful  forms,  that  you  may  imagine 
them  anything  you  please.” 

Anna  gazed  upwards.  “  How  etherial  and  pure,” 
she  exclaimed  in  admiration.  “  They  seem  like  the  man¬ 
tles  of  angles,  which  they  have  lost  as  they  winged  their 
flight  on  some  errand  of  mercy.  Strange  that  I  never 
ndficed  them  before.” 

“  And  strange  it  is  that  you  two  are  twin  sisters,”  again 
chimed  in  little  Kate,  “  for  you  don’t  notice  anything, 
Anny,  while  Helen  sees  and  finds  things,  that  no  one  else 
would  think  of.” 

“  Let  us  take  another  walk  on  Saturday  afternoon,”  said 
Maria  as  they  reached  the  door  of  their  hoarding  house,’.’ 
and  Helen  shall  again  become  pioneer,  for  through  her 
agency  we  have  now  accomplished  considerable.” 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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HOOPS  AND  SHORT  DRBS3E3. 

We  think  the  hoops  add  grace  to  a  female  in 
long  dresses,  when  properly  worn,  as  well  os  addi 
to  her  comfort;  but  there  is  no  more  abominable 
immodest  fashion  than  putting  them  on  school 
girls  in  short  dresses,  especially  very  small  girls. 
If  teachers  have  noticed  the  same  evils  which  have 
come  into  our  view,  they  will  agree  with  us  that 
such  a  scandalous  thing  should  be dis countenanc¬ 
ed  by  every  means  in  their  power.  We  have  seen 
little  girls  five  years  old,  who  could  not  sit  on  a 
bench  and  be  as  well  protected  ns  Eve  was  with  a 
fig-leaf ;  we  have  seen  those  a  little  older,  whose 
appendages  assumed  nearly  the  perpendicular  in 
passing  through  narrow  aisles  in  the  school-room, 
and  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  that  we  ara  warned 
not  to  tell  of,  by  remembering  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  4*  immodesty  ”  of  a  teacher  who  re¬ 
quested  the  female  portion  of  his  school  to  ask. 

their  mothers  to  adjust  their  clothing  so  as  to  keep 
it  in  its  place  better.  The  cramped  arrangements 
of  many  of  our  school  rooms  make  this  a  special 
abomination  in  eohool.  Hoops  and  short  dresses 
do  not  belong  together.— III.  Teacher. 

It  boys  and  men  are  to  be  wedded  together  in 
the  glow  of  transient  feelings,  they  must  be  made 
of  metal  that  will  mix,  or  else  they  inevitably  fall 
asunder  when  the  heat  dies  out. — Mill  on  thcJFloas, 

Repose  and  cheerfulness  are  the  badge  of  the 
gentleman — repose  in  energy. 
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HOW  I  BECAME  MB.  ASHBURTON’S  FOURTH  WIFE. 

■  mu  j.  b»ohs. 


’‘I'll  never  marry  a  widower;”  “nor  a  man 
•without  money;”  “nor  a  poor  country  minis¬ 
ter,  on  a  small  salary;  “nor  a  homely  man;” 
“nor  a  real  old  batehelor,  if  he  13  as  rich  as 
Cresus;”  “nor  a  tailor,  nor  a  man  with  red 
hair.”  Such  were  the  oonfused  ejaculations  of 
a  merry  band  of  school-girls,  whom  their 
teacher  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  summon  to 
their  studies.  At  length  her  bell  was  heard 
amid  the  din  of  voioes,  all  talking  at  once,  and 
she  laughingly  exclaimed:  “Young  ladies,  ma¬ 
trimony  need  not  engross  your  thoughts  for 
aomo  time  to  come.  You  will  please  come  and 
attend  to  your  recitations  in  astronomy.  Doubt¬ 
less,  when  the  time  comes,  you  will,  like  many 
others,  act  entirely  contrary  to  your  present 
feelings.”  “As  she  has  done,  I  remain  single," 
I  whispered  to  my  companion;  “but  I  am 
sure,”  I  emphatically  repealed,  “that  I’ll 
never — no,  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  marry  a 
widower!” 

At  the  time  I  made  this  remark,  I  was  a 
laughing  girl  of  sixteen,  with  jet  black  hair 
nnd  eyes,  and  said  to  be  full  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion. 

Soon  after,  I  left  school,  obtaining  a  diploma, 
signed  by  grave  and  dignified  men,  asserting  to 
the  world  that  I  was  now  fully  qualified  to  fill 
any  sphere  of  usefulness  to  whioh  I  might  be 
destined.  Mother  had  this  duly  framed  and 
gilded,  and  I  never  doubted  its  truth.  Neither 
did  father’s  friend,  old  Mr.  Ashburton.  He  had 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  the  Hast  Indies, 
and  returned  to  his  native  land  to  enjoy  it. 
From  my  earliest  recollection  he  had  been  our 
neighbor  and  visitor,  generally  accompanied 
by  a  Mrs.  Ashburton.  He  lived  in  almost 
princely  style.  The  village  bells  had  tolled 
some  two  months  since  for  his  third  wife,  and 
Madam  Rumor  asserted  that  he  was  already 
looking  for  some  one  to  supply  her  place.  All 
the  widows  of  marriageable  age,  and  all  the 
spinsters  of  every  age,  were  on  the  alert;  and 
surely  the  little  Ashburtons  were  never  as 
much  caressed  as  when  they  were  motherless. 

No  one  oould  assert  that  Mr,  Ashburton  was 
the  picture  of  grief,  as  he  wended  his  way  up 
Our  avenue  every  week.  His  visits  were  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  to  father;  and  no  one  was 
more  delighted  when'  they  were  over  than 


myself.  Although  I  inherited  too  muoh  of  my 
father's  courtesy  to  treat  any  one  rudely,  a 
sight  of  his  portly  figure  and  sandy  wig  enter¬ 
ing  our  dressing-room  inspired  me  with  a  desire 
to  leave  it.  Not  even  his  lavislf  praises  of  my 
diploma,  which  he  read  through  his  spectacles, 
with  a  complimentary  glance  at  myself,  inspired 
me  with  the  least  feeling  of  friendship.'  What 
was  my  amazement,  then,  at  being  summoned 
into  my  father’s  library,  one  day,  and  having 
the  following  note  placed  in  my  hand: 

“Ayhburlo n  Villa,  Tuttday,  A,  if, 

“Dsas  Miss  Emma: 

“When  Adam  vu  made  happy  for  life, 

Hewas  tUo  husband  of  joet  one  wife; 

But  my  bllse  has  been  of  higher  degree, 

As  I  have  already  been  hlcaeed  with  three. 

What  could  mortal  man  ask  moro 
Than  to  have  you  for  number  four ! 

Wo  canbot  tell  how  the  die  will  be  coat, 

Perhaps,  dear  Emma,  you  will  bo  tho  last. 

.  “Respectfully  yours, 

“Aaboh  AsnUUKTOK.” 

I  burst  into  an  irrrepressible  laugh,  Buch  as 
echool-girlB  only. indulge  in,  thinking  the  seroll 
nothing  hut  a  hoax,  and  was  much  surprised, 
■  on  glancing  at  my  father,  to  see  him  looking  as 
;  grave  as  a  judge.  He  placed  a  note  in  my 
;  hand,  in  which  the  billet  deux  to  myself  had 
j  been  inclosed,  saying  that  Mr.  Ashburton  was 
:  a  man  of  good  sense,  and,  like  an  honorable 
|  gentleman,  had  first  requested  his  permission 
S  to  address  me.  The  note  was  as  follows: 

|  “Sib — If  agreeable  to  Miss  Emma  and  your- 
j  self,  I  should  like,  as  soon  as  your  daughter  can 
!  make  it  convenient,  to  enter  once  more  into  the 
J  matrimonial  state.  You  know  my  atnplo  means, 
|  and,  if  Miss  Emma  consents,  I  will,  on  our 
i  marriage  day,  endow  her  with  one  hundred 
;  thousand  dollars.  Hoping,  when  next  I  ad- 
1  dress  you,  to  be  able  to  sign  myself  your 
!  affectionate  Bon-in-law,  I  arnnow, 

{  '  “Yours  respectfully, 

i  “Aaron  Ashburton.” 

\ 

|  I  could  endure  the  scene  no  longer,  and, 
|  eluding  my  father’s  grasp,  and  donning  my 
|  bloomer  hat,  ran  to  tell  my  bosom  friend,  Lucy, 
|  of  the  bliss  in  store  for  me.  We  were  quite 
|  merry  over  the  poetioal  proposal,  Luey  ex- 
:  claiming:  “Who  knows,  Emma^'  if  you  don’t 
j  survive,  but  I  myself  will  be  number  five. 
:  Tell  him  he  had  better  join  the  Mormons  1” 
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That  night,  mother,  after  tea,  came  into  the  \ 
council,  and,  dazzled  by  the  bait  held  out,  gave  \ 
her  influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ashburton ;  and  I,  j 
a  thoughtless  child,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
my  parents.  I  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  j 
argument,  that  it  would  bo  such  an  advantage } 
to  other  members  of  the  family.  ] 

It  was  not  my  father’s  method  to  neglect) 
business,  so  I  was  despatched  to  my  room  to  \ 
write  ray  reply.  I  sat  down  to  my  little  writ¬ 
ing-desk,  chose  my  best  paper  and  pen,  when  j 
the  idea  of  being  anybody’s  fourth  wife,  and  I 
only  seventeen,  struck  me  as  being  very  absurd,  j 
I  imagined  how  Mr.  Ashburton  must  look  \ 
divested  of  his  wig  and  false  teeth;  then  pic- j 
lured  myself  walking  down  the  aisle  of  the 
village  chnrcb,  at  the  head  of  the  six  Ashbur-  \ 
tons,  three  of  them  being  older  than  myself,  j 
“Not  for  two  hundred  millions!”  1  cried,  “  will  I J 
sign  away  my  happiness.”  And  as  I  thought  ' 
of  Gerard,  with  his  stalwart  young  frame,  his  J 
raven  locks,  and  fine  teeth,  Iub  kind  heart,  and  5 
fortune  yet  to  make,  I  thought  I  would  tell  him  J 
of  my  dilemma.  j 

I  had  just  commenced,  “My  dear  Gerard — ; 
Something  so  strange  and  ludicrous  has  hap-  ! 
pened.  Come  up  to-morrow  evening,  and  I  • 
will  tell  you  all,”  when  father  tapped  at  the  I 
door,  saying,  pleasantly,  “Well,  Emma,  my ! 
reply  lias  been  sent,  and  ere' this  Mr.  Ashbur-  J 
ton  is  a  happy  man.”  I 

“What!”  I  exclaimed.  “Oh!  father,  what  ] 
have  you  done  ?"  : 

“Don't  be  excited,  child,”  he  answered;  : 
“here  is  the  copy  of  my  reply.” 

“Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  8th  instant,  is  just : 
received.  I  feel  highly  honored  by  your  pro-  j 
posal,  and  my  daughter  will  write  her  accept- 1 
ancc  at  once. 

“Yours,  respectfully, 

“Edward  Staunton.” 

*  ‘You  see,  Emma,  I  have  left  all  sentiment  to  • 
you  ”  : 

“Oh,  father!”  I  repeated,  “what  have  you  ! 
done?”  ; 

But  tears  and  entreaties  wore  of.no  avail. 
Father’s  dignity  could  not  be  compromised,  : 
and  I  waa  obliged  to  write  an  acceptance,  ■ 
which  I  did  in  the  following  brief  linos :  : 

“Mr.  Ashburton  —  In  obedience  to  my: 

father’s  demands,  I  accede  to  your  proposal. 

“Respectfully,  Emma  S.”  j 
Now  I  doubt  whether  any  youthful  admirer : 
would  have  been  pleased  with  such  &  formal  j 
acceptance ;  but  Mr.  Ashburton  told  father ; 
“that  it  Bhowed  so  much  docility  of  disposition 


that  he  wqb  quite  delighted  with  it,  especially 
as  it  was  a  virtue  with  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  inspire  my  predecessors.” 

Affairs  were  rapidly  despatched.  I  passed 
over  tho  ceremony,  which  I  demanded  should 
be  perfectly  private.  Not  e^en  the  laughing 
Lucy,  whom  I  had  always  intended  to  have  for 
my  bridesmaid,  was  present  None  but  my 
own  family,  and  tho  cix  Ashburtons,  Tvho‘ 
looked  to  me  like  the  ghosts  of  their  departed 
parents,  witnessed  the  service.  This  private 
wedding  of  mine,  at  the  outset,  made  enemies 
for  mo,  as  my  husband’s  mothera-in-Iaw  all 
took  umbrage  at  being  omitted.  If  we  had 
undertaken  to  invite  nil  the  relatives,  near  and 
collateral,  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Ashburtons,  our 
house  would  have  had  to  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged. 

Imagine  me  now  presiding  over  Mr.  Ash¬ 
burton’s  establishment.  A  few  short  days 
since  a  thoughtless  school-girl,  now  addressed 
ns  mother  by  six  children!  I  felt  like  putting 
on  cap  and  spectacles,  to  let  people  know  that 
I  waa  one  of  the  senior  partners  of  the  concern. 
One  day  the  now  gardener  said  to  me,  as  I  was 
helping  myself  to  hot-house  flowers,  “Miss, 
your  pa  said  I  must  not  let  you  children  pluck 
those  flowers.” 

Lucy  did  not  desert  mo  in  my  new  home. 
She,  like  myself,  waa  extravagantly  fond  of 
music,  and  on  awaiting  my  debut  in  the  parlor, 
one  day,  sat  down  to  the  piano  for  her  own 
entertainment;  not  knowing  my  husband  hau 
given  orders  to  have  the  instrument  closed 
whenever  he  was  at  home.  Just  after  I  en¬ 
tered,  my  liege  lord  made  his  appearance,  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  was  the  performer.  Ho  interrupted 
the  May  waltz,  and  I  must  say  presented  rather 
a  ludicrous  appearance  in  flowing  wrapper  and 
Blippers,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  Iho  in¬ 
dignant  exclamation  on  his  lips,  “What  non¬ 
sense,  Emma,  for  you  to  be  so  undignified.  My 
former  wives!”  ho  paused  rather  suddenly  when 
he  found  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  room;  and  what  opinions  the 
former  Mrs.  Ashburtons  held  in  regard  to  music 
must  ever  remain  a  profound  mystery. 

My  greatest  perplexity  was  with  my  mothers- 
in-iaw.  They  felt  a  natural  anxiety  to  know 
something  of  the  character  of  the  new  mother 
of  their  children,  and  made  various  efforts  to 
judge  personally.  Shortly  after  my  settlement 
in  my  new  home,  I  had  been  indulging  in  a  for¬ 
lorn  feeling  of  homesickness;  as  in  arranging 
my  husband’s  wardrobe,  I  had  unexpectedly 
found,  among  bis  treasures,  three  looks  of  hair 
carefully  preserved.  One  labeled  my  sainted 
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Ellen;  No.  2,  my  sainted  Maria;  and  tlie  third, 
ray  departed  Susan.  “How  came  I,**  I  cried, 
“ever  to  marry  such  a  Bluebeard t*'  Here 
Biddy  appeared  to  summon  mo  down  to  see 
my  husband's  mother-in-law.  An  imago  of  my 
own  dear  mother  arose  in  my  mind,  and  I 
bounded  down  in  haste  to  throw  myself  into 
her  arms.  What  was  my  disappointment  to  Bee 
ft  total  Btranger  surveying  me  through  her  spec- 
taeles  with  a  penetrating  gate? 

“Well!”  she  exclaimed,  '“has  Aaron  really 
made  such  a  fool  of  himself  as  to  bring  a  child 
to  preside  over  his  house?  Why,  he  had  chil¬ 
dren  enough  already  for  one  roof.’*  To  which 
I  mentally  responded,  “Too  many  by  half.5' 
She  went  on:  “Really,  it’s  enough  to  make  roy 
daughter  Ellen  wish  herself  back  in  this  world 

of  trouble - ” 

• 

Seeing  me  in  teivrs,  she  checked  hcraelf,  and 
said,  “Well,  dear!  What’s  done  cannot  be  un¬ 
done,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it;  but  I 
have  como  on  purpose  to  advise  you.  I  have 
raised  ten  children,  all  except  nine,  who  arc 
dead;  end  you  cannot  begin  training  them  too 
young.  Have  my  boxes  nnd  trunks  taken  up  to 
Ellen’s  room — sho  will  he  glad  to  see  her  grand¬ 
mamma.  This  box,  marked  ‘glass,’  I’ll  lake 
myself.  It  contains  my  best  cap,  nnd  I  marked 
it  ‘glass,  this  side  up  with  care,’  so  that  those 
careless  hack-drivers  would  not  crush  the  box.” 

Human  nature  could  enduro  no  more,  and  I 
waB  about  retreating  from  the  room,  on  the  plea 
of  obeying  her  orders,  when  I  ran  into  the  ex¬ 
tended  arms  of  another  mother-in-law,  who  had 
just  arrived. 

This  one  was  a  complacent-looking  old  lady, 
fat,  nnd  good-natured,  and  informed  me  at  once 
that  “she  was  the  mother  of  the  sainted  Maria, 
and  had  come  purposely  to  see  how  sho  liked 
mo  for  a  grandmother  to  her  little  pet 1 

I.  introduced  the  old  ladies,  and  left  them  to 
have  their  rooms  prepared,  and  their  grandchil¬ 
dren  put  in  presentable  order.  On  my  return, 
I  found  them  in  about  as  amiable  a  position  as 
a  cat  and  dog  would  have  been,  if  shut  up  in 
the  same  room.  Each  one  waa  asserting  that 
all  the  good  looks  and  intelligence  belonged  to 
her  side  of  tho  bouse.  The  question  had  not 
the  slightest  interest  for  me,  and  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  tho  argument  was  prevented  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  my  husbnnd,  with  nn  open  letter  in 
his  hand.  After  greeting  our  guests,  be  in¬ 
formed  me  that  be  bad  just  received  a  letter 
from  bis  mother,  saying  that  she  would  arrive 
in  the  evening  train,  as  she  deemed  it  her  duty 
to  give  his  young  wife  the  benefit  of  bor  expe¬ 
rience  in  bringing  up  children. 


j  I  quietly  disappeared  to  my  own  room,  and 
j replied  to  my  own  dear  mother’s  announcement 
of  her  arrival,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
t  postpone  her  viBit  until  the  other  old  ladies  had 
1  taken  their  departure. 

;  Ho  pen  can  describe  the  oonfused  state  of  our 
1  mansion  during  the  invasion  of  these  motbers- 

I  in-law.  They  only  agreed  on  one  subject,  nnd, 
t  unfortunately,  that  was  myself.  They  thought 

I I  was  loo  young;-  that  1  did  not  preside  with 
s  dignity-;  that  I  was  not  fond  of  children,  and 

quite  too  fond  of  dress,  etc.,  etc.  Advice  was 
j  showered  upon  me  from  morning  until  night. 
■•’At  the  table,  the  six  children,  three  grand- 
mothers,  and  my  husband,  engaged  in  reminis- 
1  cences  of  my  predecessors.  Each  mother  in- 
sisted  that  her  daughter’s  portrait  should  remain 
5  in  the  room  she  had  formerly  occupied— I,  when 
|  seated  alone  in  it,  felt  as  if  it  wns  haunted.  I 
J  steadily  rcfuBed  all  entreaties  from  my  hus- 
i;  hand  that  my  portrait  should  be  added  to  the 
^  number. 

j  I  thought  that  my  patience  would  be  entirely 
$  exhausted  before  the  old  ladies  took  tbeir  de- 
1  parturc.  The  likeB  and  dislikes  of  tlioir  daugh- 
|  tors  had  been  rehearsed  and  rerehearsed  to  me, 
J  their  wishes  in  regard  to  their  children  fre- 
1  qaently  repeated;  until  one  day  I  retired  to  my 
|  own  room,  intending  to  lock  the  door  for  a 
j  season  of  brief  quiet.  But  tho  mothers-in-law 

I  1  were  not  so  easily  evaded.  One  was  at  my 
side  with  her  knitting-work  and  snuff-box,  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  social  cbnt.  She  said  it  was  natural 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  my  husband's  former 
history,  and  commenced  recounting  tho  throe 
weddings,  the  throe  death-bed  scenes,  and  the 
funerals;  ending  with  an  intimation  that  my 
husband  had  had  the  three  deceased  ladies 
t  buried  .together  in  a  Semicircle,  leaving  plnccs 
i  for  two  graves  more.  “So,  dear,”  Bhc  affcc- 
1  tionately  remarked,  “you  may  consolo  yourself 
;  by  thinking  that  you  arc  tbe  last  wife  ho  cx- 
;  poets  to  have.  Tho  tablet  will  be  placed  in  the 
j  center,  when  he  dies,  with  this  appropriate  in- 
Jscription:  ‘ Our  husband.’” 

!  The  climax  had  now  been  reached.  I  had 
>  endured  the  trial  of  being  the  fourth  wife  and 
;  tho  fourth  mother  to  the  children,  and  almost 
|  lost  my  identity — but  this  partnership  in  death 
;  I  could  not  tolerate.  'When  the  old  lady,  glanc- 
;  ing  at  my  wedding  ring,  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
;  very  one  worn  by  her  daughter,  I  angrily  drew 
i  it  from  my  finger  and  threw  it  from  me,  giving 
1  way  to  such  an  indignant  outbroak  tb&t  the  old 
;  lady  jerked  her  cap  on  one  Bide,  dropped  a 
;  Btilch  in  her  stocking,  lot  her  snuff-box  roll 
:  on  the  floor,  and  by  her  screams  brought  ail 
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the  grandmothers  into  ray  tanotum  sanctorum. 
Such  a  hubbub 1  Each  one  was  trying  to  praise 
her  own  descendants  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest.  I  endeavored  to  rise  and  assert  my  own 
right  to  my  own  room,  and  the  effort  effectually 
aroused  me.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  a  laugh¬ 
ing  eyo  was  glancing  into  my  faoe,  and  a  loving 
arm  thrown  around  me,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
the  exclamation,  “Why,  Emma,  darling,  what 
have  yon  been  dreaming  about  this  bright  sunny 
day?  Why  are  you  so  much  excited?” 

Quite  bewildered,  1  exclaimed, 

“Why,  Gerard,  where  are  all  the  old  ladies? 
And  the  portraits?  And  the  children ?” 


“What  old  ladies,  and  what  portraits,  and 
children?”  he  responded.  “I  found  you  in 
dream-land,  in  your  favorite  arbor,  where  your 
mother  bade  me  seek  you.” 

When  I  had  laughingly  rehearsed  my  dream, 
Gerard  joined  in  my  merriment,  end  said,  “If 
I  meet  the  happy  Mr.  Ashburton,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  challenge  him.”  Eut  immediately  his 
Toice  assumed  a  softer  tone,  and  his  eye  a  more 
gentle  expression.  What  he  said  was  intended 
solely  for  my  ear,  however.  But  he  could  not 
have  taken  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to. 
urge  bis  suit;  and  so  I  became  Gerard’s  first 
wife  instead  of  Mr.  Ashburton's  fourth. 
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BY  BLfcA  &ODKAN 


'  Wx  all  fait  perfectly  safe  respecting  uncle ffoej 
ever  since  the  dislodgment  of  that  artful  hoiise- 
keeper,  .who  was  always  sighing  and  pitying  bis 
loneliness;  for,  although  he  counted  his  money 
by  its  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  appeared  to 
think  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  nieoes,  nephews,  and  hosts  of  rela¬ 
tions,  that  were  as  numerous  as  the  legs  of  a 
centipede, 

Poor  man!  he  was  scarcely  more  satire  in  the  : 
catastrophe  I  hare  to  Tecord  than  Jack  Banaby,  i 
of  happy  memory,  who  was  so  relentlessly  cap-  j 
tured  by  the  inexorable  Mrs.  Mao  Stinger. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning — one  of  those 
days  whenpeople  feel  happy  from  very  email 
oauses,  and  part  of  the  old  innocence  that  existed 
when  the  world  was  a  baby  comes  back  and 
makes  us  thankful  for  the  blue, sky  and  the 
warm  sunshine — when  “business  is  looking  up,” 
and  all  wear  smiling  faces.  The  hour  was  an 
early  one,  and  the  pave  was  consecrated  to  Wall 
street  brokers,  merchants’  clerks,  dressmakers, 
and  school  girls. 

A  long,  green  veil  Boated  obligingly  down  the 
back  of  the  bonnet,  and  exposed  a  face  that 
drew  nearly  all  the  eyes  that  encountered  it 
back  for  a  second  look.  It  was  as  pretty  as  the 
face  of  tho  wai-doll  the  little  girl  is  playing 
with;  and  Miss  Emily  was  quite  as  well  aware 
of  this  oircumstanoe  as  the  many  pairs  of  eyes 
oould  wish  her  to  be. 

She  walked  demurely  on,  pretending  not  to 
see;  but  presently  a  boyish  faae  peered  down 
into  her  own,  and  the  books  were  taken  from  her 
hands  with  a  manner  of  oharming  assurance. 

Emily  blushed,  and  said,  11  good  morning,  Mr. 
Buckley,”  in  answer  to  his  11  good  morning,  Miss 
Halstead;”  and  then  they  talked  of  the  opera 
and  the  last  party ;  Bnd  Emily  took  oare  to  Bpeak 
very  pleasantly  to  Clara  and  Ellen  Newman,  who 
passed  them  fearless;  and  the  two  walked  on 
until  they  reaohed  the  corner  where  all  the 

damsels  at  Madam  C- - ’s  school  insisted  upon 

being  deserted  by  their  attendants,  in  order  to 
honor  the  pleasant  fiction  which  madam  indulged 
lu,  that  her  young  ladies  were  too  muoh  engaged 
by  their  studies  to  think  of  such  trifies  as, beaux. 

■Harry  departed,  thinking  that  Emily  was  a  Tory 


pretty  little  girl,  and  he  didn't  know  but  he 
must  contrite  to  meet  her  again;  and  Emily 
walked  on  with  a  heightened  color,  as  she  called 
to  mind  Harry’s  flattering  remarks. 

The  Halsteads  were  people  who  lived  no  one 
knew  how,  and  made  a  show  upon  no  ono  knew 
what;  they  had  a  handsome  house,  and  gars 
very  respectable  entertainments,  but  Mr.  Hal. 
stead  never  hadbeenrloh,  and  was  always  failing, 
ifrs.  Halstead  was  looked  np  to  as  tho  principal 
wheel  in  the  domestio  machinery;  and  she  had  s 
manner  of  persuading  people  into  the  belief  that 
she  was  quite  able  to  accomplish  Impossibilities. 
She  always  dressed  richly— had  an  Imposing  car 
riago,  and  an  BBpeot  of  perfeot  serenity  aid 
satisfaction. ' 

“  Mother,”  said  Emily,  as  she  came  bonndisg 
into  the  drawing-room,  “  Harry  Buckley  walked 
to  school  with  mb,  this  morning.” 

“Very  well,  Indeed,”  observed  Mrs.  HulBtead, 
approvingly,  “the  Buckleys  Ore  of  a  good  old 
stock." 

Emily  walked  to  the  mirror  and  arranged  her 
ringlets,  while  Mrs.  Halstead  fell  into  a  pleasant 
reverie.  She  was  not  quite  sanguine  enough  to 
consider  the  walk  equal  to  an  offer  of  marriage, 
but  Emily  was  very  pretty,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  might  come  of  it.  The  Buckleys' 
position  was  so  derided  that  such  a  connection 
would  establish  them  at  once;  and  Emily  noticed 
that  her  mother’s  good-night  kiss,  that  evening, 
was  much  warmer  than  usual. 

Things  went  on  encouragingly  for  some  weeks ; 
Harry  wais  invited  to  the  house,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  1i!b  visits  there  very  much,  had  sent  bou¬ 
quets  and  boni-hons;  and  Mrs.  Halstead  received 
very  blandly  all  insinuations  upon  the  subject 
from  her  acquaintances. 

But,  one  day,  Emily  came  home  very  much 
out  of  humor;  and  Hie  sharp-sighted  mother 
soon  ascertained  that  Harry  Buokley  had  not 
made  his  appearance  as  usual.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Emily  received  a  how  from  him,  as  he  pasted 
her  with  Adeline  St  Clair;  and  Instead  of  going 
to  school,  she  turned  back  and  poured  out  her 
griefs  upon  her  mother’s  bosom.  Figuratively 
that  is,  for,  literally  speaking,  Sirs.  Halstetd 
would  have  been  shocked  at  Buch  a  performance 
os  involving  the  safety  of  her  chemisette. 
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'  f.«Qo  tip  stairs,  eud  bathe  yinur eyes,”  said  she, 
it  length,  “and  say  not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one.” 
rShe  pahed  ap  and  down  the  room  spine  little 
tintt,  until  she  had.  entirely  completed  her  plan ; 
lid  then.  she;,  wrote  a  note  and  despatched  it 
immediately.  She.  was  a  perfeot  .Napoleon  where 
defeat  was  concerned,  and  only  braced  herself 
up: with  fresh  energy.  ;  . 

.But  I. believ.ft.I  forgot  to  mention  that  Harry 
IJngkley  was  :a  nophe.w  of  uncle  Joe’s;  that  im- 
j^rtant.faot  stated,  we  will  now  proceed. .  ,. 

The  notg; .was .  addressed  to  a  perao.n.whom 
Mrs;  Halstead  called  her  “friend,"  and  whom 
tfJkeri.  called  her  t'fsototnm.” ,  Ur.  Miller  was 
fend  of  oyster'  suppers,  without  possessing  the 
■eeaos  .to  indqlge  very  often  in  such  luxuries; 

lie  was,  moreover,  -  ready  to  .  be  at 'Hip  beck 
gf {anybody 1  who,  gave  frequent,  eptertainmenta. 
He>  answered  Mrs;  Halstead’s  summons  to  ap¬ 
pear.  In  person,  without  loss  of,, time, 

“Ton  are  acquainted  with  Mn  Joseph  Back- 
ley  1”  asked  the  lady,  abruptly;  and  that  point 
being  satisfactorily  Bettled,  a  long  conference 
tnmed,y which  ended  in  tha  above-mentioned 
gentlemen's  receiving  a  most  unexpected ,  call 
from  Mr.  Miller.  '  ■  '  '  ’  ' 

Uncle  Joe  sat  innooently  reading  some  proBy 
hook,  for  which  he  was  not  ashamed,  at  forty j 
fire,  to  ase  spectacles  boldly  and  openly,  and  not 
screw's  glass- in  the  corner  of  one  eye  as'is  the 
nowa-days  custom  with  antiquated  beaux. 

He  pushed  back  the  spectacles,  and  received 
Mr.  Miller  pleasantly,  aB  usual;  but,  to 'his  very 
great  surprise,  that  gentleman  remained  a  little 
distance  off,  as  though  afraid  of  being  polluted 
by  a  dose  contact,  and  deliberately  observed, 
“My  dear  fellow,  I  have  a  pretty  serionB 
charge  to  bring  against  you.1? 

.  Uncle  Joe  turned  around  in  his  ohair,  and  gazed 
•t  him  with  an  expression  of  alarmed  interest. 

“Yon  are  accused,”  said  his  visitor,  “of 
having  trifled  with  the  affections  of  a  most  into- 
rostlng  Bohool  girl,  whom  you  have  beguiled  with 
honeyed  words  to  believe  in  your  sincerity;  and 
now  that  the  poor  ohild’s  heart  is  really  inte¬ 
nded,  you  have  meanly  deserted.her,”  , 

Unole  Jos  was,  at  first,  alarmed ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Miller  proceeded,  he  gelled  to  mind  the  face  and 
ignn  that  he  bad  encountered  while  shaving, 
that  morning,  and  the  idea  of  hjs  haying  made 
•Mb  fiayW  with  the  heart,  of  “an  interesting' 
young  lady"  etrnqk  hlm  so  ludlcroualythat;  very 
much  to  his  visitor’s  amazement,  lie  burst  into  ft 
ttof  Uugiter.'"  ‘  '  '  "  '  ’  ' 

"This  will  not  do,  sir,”  said  Mri  Miller,  indlf- 
Maty.^your  levity  Is  perfectly  unfeeling." 
Uhele  Joe  yras  frfghitened  againi  His  mouth 


suddenly  collapsed,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of 
ipcredulous  terror,  .  , 

“You  do  not  dare  to  say  that  you  believe  nt 
onpnble  of  auch  a  thing?” 

Mr.  Miller  was  somewhat  daunted  by  the  flash  ' 
I  of  his  eye,  %and  uncle  Joe  continued,  triumph- 
!  antly, 

!  .  “A  sober,  old  fellow,  like  mo,  who  scarcely 
ever  leaves  the  house,,  and  when  he  does,  it  Is 
|  with  eyes :  fixed  on  his  own  nose,  or  on  the 
ground— it  is  really  too  absurd  1” 

Mr.  Miller  still  pretended  incredulity ;  when 
uncle  Joe,'  suddenly  exclaimed,  struck  with  a 
:  bright  idea, . 

f ‘‘I  see  itall  now/  It  is  that  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  Harry  1  A  pretty  scrape, he  has  been  the 
■means  of  getting  me  into  1” 

“But  how  can  I  convince  Mrs.  Halstead  of 
this?’  persisted  Mr.  Miller! 

[  “Sirs.  Halstead?”  repeated  uncle  Joe,  “then 
it  is  that  pretty  little  daughter  of  her' if  What 
a  Bhamo  for  Harry  to  act  sol  The  good-for- 
nothing  scampi” 

Mr.  Milter  adroitly  put  into  his  head  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  resolution  of  calling  upon  Mrs..  Hal- 
btend  to  assure  her  that  he  had  not  run  away 
with  her  daughter’s  affections;  and  uncle  Joe 
agreed  to  go  that  very  night. 

Ho  was  very  particular  about  his  cravat,  and 
brushed  his  h&ir  '  to  an.  alarming  degree  of 
smoothness;  scowling  all  tho  time  at  his  own 
reflection  in  the  glass,  and  thinking  it  s  very, 
queer  business,  Mr.  Miller  came,  according  to 
his  promise;  and  the  two  wended  their  way  to 
Mrs.  Halstead’s. 

That  lady  received  nncle  Joe  with  much  em- 
pressement;  and  then  he  itad  a  confused  consci¬ 
ousness  of  bowing  through  a  mass  of  snnny 
ringlets,  blooming  chocks,  and  eyes  and  dress 
that  matched  tho  skies.  Uncle  Joe  was  not 
accustomed  to  ladies'  society;  and  Mrs.  Halstead 
Boon  drew  him  off  for  a  private  chat. 

“Poor  Mr.  Miller,”  said  she,  with  a  most 
natural-sounding  laugh,  “how  could  he  make 
so  absurd  a  mistake?  His  friendship  tor  the 
family,”  she  continued,  “often  leads  him  to  do 
strange  things,  and  Emily’s  ridiculous  penchant 
has  made  quite  an  impression  qpon  him.  She 
laughs  at  it,  herself,  now.” 

“It  teat  absurd,”  said  uncle  Joe,  with  his 
good-natured  laugh,  “to  suppose  an  old  fellow, 
like  me  oapable  of  inspiring  love  in  a  beautiful 
young  oreatare  like  that  I” 

“Girls  of,  eighteen' have  loved  men  of  forty 
before  rioio,”  replied  the' lady;  “but  the  abilirdity 
of  the  thing  is  to  suppose  you  oapable  of  trifling 
with  the  feelings  thus  aroused.” 
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‘“Iwonder  how  that  will  Work?"  thought  Mrs. 
Halstead,  as  she  pressed  over  to  Emily,  end 
whispered  to  her  to-  play  her  moat  effeotice 
piece, 

'it  worked  in  this  way.  Uncle  Joe  very  sud¬ 
denly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  happy, , and  that  he  might  be  a  greatdeal 
happier;  and  when  IJiss  Emily  turned  to  him 
with  a. beaming  smile,  and  asked  him  if  he  liked 
“La  Fille  dii  Regiment,”  he  w°nld  ;hare  said 
“yea”  to  anything,  Bow  Harry  could  he  sooh 
a  blind  idiot  he  could  not  imagine;  and  he 
sighingly  wished  himself  twenty  years  younger,  ■ 
Mrs.  Halstead  was  .polite  in  the  extreme,  as  if 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  wound  his  feelings  had 
received  from  "that  aiturd  mittake  of  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler' and  he  was  incited  to  call  again. 

He  went  eery  soon ;  bouquets  poured  In— in- 
citations  ponred  in— and  finally,  the  proposal. 

“Emily,  yon  aro  to  many  Mr,  Buckley,”  said 
Mrs.  Halstead,  ope  morning. 


“Why,  mother t”  exclaimed  Emily,  “dial  eld 
thing!”  V 

.“You  will  hare  a  carriage,  diamonds,  and  a 
box  at  the  opera,”  replied  her  mother,  “Mr. 
Bdckley  la  of  a  good  old  stook,-and  you  can  tri¬ 
umph  eery  pleasantly .  ocer  that  impertinent 
Harry.”  : 

Emily  thought  a  few  moments — went  to  the 
mirror  and  sighed — went  to  the  window,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Effingwell's  carriage  and  Ueeried  sercants; 
and  justihree  months  afterward  she  was  riding 
beside'  uncle  Joe  In' just  such  an  equipage. 

'  Harry,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  went  off  to  Cali- 
fomla  to  dig  for  the  gold  that  Miss  Emily  had 
wrenched  from  his  grasp;  and  the  reBt  of  ns 
went  to  the  wedding,  and  abused  the  bride,  and 
prononneed  nnole  Joe  ‘tan  old  fool.” 

'  N.  B. — Uncle  Joe  Is  decidedly  jealous  of  Mr. 
Miller.  He  thinks  that  he  dlneB  there  entirely 
too  often,  and  “wonders  what  Emily  can  see  to 
admire  in  him.” 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T  nine  o’clock  a  parly  met  on  the 
steps  of  the  town-hall,  each  per¬ 
son  giving  the  password  to  one  who 
stood  on  the  lowest  step,  and  who  an¬ 
swered  “Frigid"  to  the  "Zone"  of  the 
twnntv-nine  others. 

At  Mrs.  Charlton’s  hall  door  the  same 
formality  was  observed,  and  all  but  one 
thought  that  thirty  gentlemen  were  en¬ 
tering  the  ball-room.  We  marched  two 
and  two,  as  motley  a  crowd  as  ever  was 
seen  at  an  impromptu  masquerade-par¬ 
ty.  The  rooms  were  full  of  ladies,  and 
we  were  received  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  joy.  Having  paraded  the  rooms 
two  or  three  times,  we  broke  ranks  and 
darted  toward  the  ladies  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  An  uproar  followed,  with  running, 
laughter  and  screams,  but  the  band 
struck  up  a  lively  strain,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  had  found  partners  and 
the  dancing  began.  Meantime,  I  had 
caught  Laura  by  the  hand,  and  now 
drew  her  into  a  corner. 

She  followed  with  an  air  of  curiosity, 
asking  what  I  wanted  of  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  your  fortune,” 

"I  don’t  wish  to  hear  it." 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  that  will 
convince  you  of  my  knowledge." 

"No,  you  can’t." 

"  I  can  tell  you  who  sends  you  a  bou¬ 
quet  every  morning.” 

"Who  arc  you ?” 

"Do  you  want  to  know  who  sends 
the  bouquet  ?" 

"Yes,  yes !" 

"  It  is  Henry  Stone.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  but 
quickly  recovering,  she  exclaimed, 
"You  are  not  Mr.  Stone?” 

I  stood  up,  laughing :  "  I  am  five  feet 
three,  and  he  can't  be  less  than  six  feet. 
Do  you  love  him,  Laura  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

"Does  lie  love  you  ?" 


"  I  don’t  know." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?’’ 

She  sprang  up :  “  I'm  afraid  of  you — 
let  me  go.” 

The  next  moment  I  was  alone,  I 
had  failed  in  the  object  which  had 
brought  me  to  the  party,  but  I  must  not 
show  my  disappointment ;  so,  crossing 
the  room,  I  took  my  scat  by  a  gentle 
little  girl  and  told  her  a  romantic  string 
of  nonsense. 

Two  or  three  masqueraders  came  up 
and  had  their  fortunes  told,  but  sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  a  pinch  on  my  arm  (the  ' 
preconcerted  signal  between  Henry  and 
myself  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave) ; 
so,  glancing  around,  I  said,  "What  do 
you  want?"  ^ 

"  I  want  my  fortune  told,  but  not 
here :  you  must  come  with  me." 

Some  objections  were  raised,  but 
promising  to  return  in  fifteen  minutes, 
we  repaired  to  the  hall.  We  walked 
down  it  toward  the  back  door,  and  the 
next  instant  the  lamp  was  out.  Henry 
hastened  with  me  through  the  back 
door  and  along  the  gallery  to  the 
kitchen,  where  a  girl  stood  waiting,  to 
whom  I  was  resigned,  while  lie  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  halt. 
In  a  short  time  I  reached  home,  the 
servant  having  conducted  me  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route. 

Once  safe  in  the  sitting-room,  I  threw 
off  most  of  my  disguise,  then  opened 
a  door  leading  into  the  library,  where  a 
young  man  was  awaiting  my  arrival. 
It  was  Mr.  Addison,  one  of  the  thirty, 
who  had  given  me  his  place  for  a  time. 
He  was  engaged  to  a  lady  who  had  left 
town  for  the  holidays,  and,  not  being 
Charlton-mad,  parties  were  not  quite  so 
enchanting  to  him  as  to  some  others. 

"Returned,"  I  said,  entering  the 
room.  "Make  the  best  of  your  way 
over :  I  have  fled  like  Cinderella,  leav¬ 
ing  the  company  in  commotion." 
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I  followed  him  to  the  gallery,  and 
stood  some  time  trying  to  see  if  he  got 
in  unnoticed.  I  could  sec  lights  moving 
about  Mrs.  Charlton's  house  and  yard : 
the  music  was  hushed,  and  ever  and 
anon  loud  peals  of  laughter  came  from 
the  parlors. 

On  the  next  morning,  about  seven 
o’clock,  the  nurse  came  running  over 
to  say  "that  baby  was  ill,  and  wouldn’t 
Mrs.  Stone  please  come  over  and  see 
what  had  best  be  done  ?" 

Of  course  I  hurried,  and  when  I  went 
into  the  nursery  found  the  little  fellow 
in  a  high  fever  and  covered  with  a  rash. 
Mrs.  Charlton  was  sitting  by  the  nurse 
crying,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  done  for  the  little  sufferer. 
The  two  other  small  children  were  run¬ 
ning  about  the  room  barefooted  and 
partially  dressed.  I  examined  the  baby 
and  applied  some  simple  remedies,  but 
advised  its  mother  to  send  at  once  for  a 
physician.  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
sickness,  though  I  never  had  a  little 
darling  of  my  own  to  care  for,  and  1 
knew  this  child  was  very  ill  with  scarlet 
fever. 

“For  whom  shall  I  send  f" 

“Have  you  bad  no  medical  advice 
since  you  came  here  ?"  1  asked,  rather 
cautiously. 

“  Yes,  but  who  is  your  physician,  Mrs. 
Stone  ?" 

"Dr.  Cartwright." 

"  Do  you  recommend  him  as  the  best  ? 
Do  you  think  I  had  better  send  for  him  ?" 

The  fear  of  responsibility  led  me  to 
give  an  indirect  answer :  "  I  always 
have  Dr.  Cartwright,  for  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  my  family,  but  there 
are  others  of  equal  merit.  Whom  have 
you  called  in  f" 

"Dr.  Pennant  has  been  attending  my 
washerwoman :  he  comes  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine.  I'll  wait  until  he  comes.” 

"  Had  you  not  better  send  for  him  to 
call  earlier  to-day  i" 

"Well,  1  can.  Nurse,  tell  James  to 
go  for  him." 

When  the  nurse  returned,  Mrs.  Charl¬ 
ton  left  the  room,  saying  she  would  go 
and  dress.  I  did  what  I  thought  was 


best  for  the  baby,  and  had  the  other 
children  dressed,  by  which  time  Dr. 
Pennant  had  arrived. 

He  made  a  low  bow  at  the  door,  then 
advanced  shyly  to  the  fireplace,  where 
lie  stood  looking  down  at  the  child  as 
it  lay  in  my  lap.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before,  and  on  a  different  occasion 
should  have  found  his  appearance  irre¬ 
sistibly  comical.  He  was  very  small, 
with  bushy  hair,  blinking  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  which  assumed  a  singular  twist 
whenever  he  opened  it.  He  kept  his 
hands  during  most  of  the  time  stuffed 
in  his  pockets.  After  asking  innumer¬ 
able  questions,  he  pronounced  the  dis¬ 
ease  scarlet  fever  just  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
opened  the  door.  She  looked  horrified. 

“Don't  be  frightened,”  I  said  :  “there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  it  in  town,  but 
of  a  mild  character." 

Most  of  the  day,  and  all  night,  I 
watched  by  the  little  sufferer,  who  grew 
gradually  worse.  How  I  wished  for 
Dr.  Cartwright,  and  reproached  myself 
for  not  having  counseled  Mrs.  Charlton 
to  send  for  him!  Then  a  little  calm 
reflection  would  assure  me  I  had  acted 
for  the  best. 

When  the  bright  morning  sun  broke 
through  the  eastern  window  I  felt  greatly 
relieved;  for,  "Certainly,"  I  thought, 
"Mrs.  Charlton  will  see  her  baby  is  no 
better,  and  will  have  another  physician." 

Site  did  not,  however,  propose  it,  and  I 
was  forced  to  tell  her  that  I  considered 
the  child  in  great  danger. 

She  sprang  up,  and  glared  at  me  like 
a  maniac,  but  her  voice  never  lost  its 
singular  plaintivcncss,  even  in  her  ex¬ 
citement,  as  she  exclaimed,  hysterically, 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  ine  Dr.  Pennant 
was  not  a  good  physician  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Charlton,”  I  said,  as  calmly  as 
possible,  "I  have  brought  no  charge 
against  Dr.  Pennant,  and  have  no  wish 
to  disparage  him.  But  as  your  friend 
I  considered  it  my  duly  to  tell  you  your 
baby  was  no  better,  and  thus  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  do  more  for  him  while 
yet  there  is  time.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  when  Dr.  Pennant  comes  I  should 
ask  him  to  call  in  another  physician  in 
consultation," 
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Before  I  had  ceased  speaking  she  was 
perfectly  quiet,  answering  in  her  usual 
indifferent  manner:  "Oh,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consult  Dr.  Pennant  about 
having  another  doctor.  After  lie  leaves 
I  will  send  for  Dr.  Cartwright." 

I  remonstrated  against  this,  but  in 
vain,  and  finding  her  heedless  of  all 
objections,  I  went  home,  determined 
not  to  be  present  when  Dr,  Pennant 
called. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Henry  and  I  met  at  a  late  breakfast 
that  morning.  It  was  the  first  meal  wc 
had  taken  together  since  the  party, 
"Good-morning,”  lie  said  cheerfully 
as  I  entered  the  dining-room.  "  I 
thought  you  had  forsaken  home  for  the 
Charltons.” 

"Not  quite.  I  don’t  fancy  them  so 
much-  as  you  do.  I  go  there  out  of 
charity,  and  you  for — ” 

“Love,"  he  answered,  moodily. 

I  related  what  had  happened,  and 
mentioned  iny  fear  of  unpleasant  as  well 
as  sad  results.  He  listened  attentively, 
and  then  asked  why  I  had  remained 
all  night,  when  there  were  two  grown 
daughters  in  the  family. 

"Henry,"  I  said,  gravely,  "would 
you  believe  it,  those  girls  had  company 
until  midnight,  and  then  retired  without 
coming  near  the  nursery  ?” 

He  made  no  answer,  and  I  felt  a  mis¬ 
erable  conviction  that  nothing  I  could 
say  or  do  would  open  his  eyes  to  their 
real  characters.  After  a  short  pause  I 
inquired  if  there  had  been  any  letters 
the  day  before. 

"Yes,  two  tq  me — one  from  Decatur. 
He  is  not  coming  home :  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  join  a  hunting- 
party.  He  says,  as  he  graduates  in 
June,  and  will  then  be  coming  home  for 
good,  he  prefers  to  spend  his  vacation 
in  this  way.  My  other  letter  was  from 
my  little  girl,  and  I  must  go  and  sec 
her.  Let  me  sec.  To-day  is  Saturday  : 
I  will  start  on  Monday  afternoon." 

"How  old  is  your  little  girl?"  I 
asked  with  an  emphasis. 


"Fifteen — no,  sixteen — this  coming 
February,  I  can't  realize  it !  I  always 
think  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  haven’t 
seen  her  for  over  two  years." 

"She  will  want  some  dresses,  but  I 
will  see  to  that.  You  had  better  pro- . 
vide  a  present  for  her.” 

He  rose  to  go  to  his  office,  and  as  he 
passed  me  put  his  arm  round  my  waist 
and  said,  “  How  little  did  I  think  that 
night  father  brought  you  here  a  bride, 
and  1  called  you  1  mother'  in  fun,  that  I 
should  grow  to  love  you  so  well !" 

I  kissed  him  affectionately,  but  felt 
very  sad.  Every  proof  of  his  goodness 
and  tenderness  of  heart  only  made  it 
more  unbearable  to  think  of  him  as 
married  to  so  selfish  a  woman  as  Laura 
Charlton. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Mrs.  Charlton’s.  The  door 
was  opened  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  held  a  paper  in  his  hand.  We 
bowed,  and  I  passed  on  to  the  nursery, 
at  the  door  of  which  I  paused  and 
glanced  round  at  the  stranger.  He  had 
sunk  down  into  a  chair  in  the  hall,  ap¬ 
parently  absorbed  in  his  paper. 

Entering  the  nursery,  1  found  Mrs. 
Charlton  sitting  by  the  crib,  looking 
very  miserable.  I  drew  a  chair  up  to 
her  side  and  inquired  about  the  baby. 

"  He  is  going  to  die." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?  Has  he 
grown  so  much  worse  since  I  left?" 

"I  don’t  know,  but  Dr.  l’cnnant  says 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  now,  since 
that  medicine  was  not  given  regularly 
last  night." 

I  started :  "What docs  lie  mean,  Mrs. 
Charlton  ?’’ 

"I  don’t  know:  he  talked  a  great 
deal  this  morning,  and  I  have  sent  for 
Dr.  Cartwright.” 

"Did  you  inform  Dr.  Pennant  of  your 
intention  ?" 

"No  :  I  did  not  think  it  necessary." 

I  felt  tempted  to  leave  the  house,  but 
it  seemed  uncharitable  after  her  sending 
for  me,  and  at  times  appearing  to  trust 
me  so  much. 

Very  soon  Dr.  Cartwright  was  an¬ 
nounced.  He  examined  the  child,  ask- 
|  ing  what  had  been  done.  I  gave  him 
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an  account,  and  concluded  by  saying, 

"  Dr.  Pennant  left  two  prescriptions  last 
evening,  telling  me  to  give  No.  i  until 
the  fever  rose  above  a  certain  pulsation, 
and  then  to  change  to  No.  2.  1  did  so, 
and  this  morning  he  told  Mrs.  Charl¬ 
ton,  when  I  was  not  present,  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  her  baby,  because 
the  first  medicine  had  not  been  con¬ 
tinued.” 

"Let  me  see  the  two  medicines,  Mrs. 
Stone."  I  handed  them  to  him:  he  ex¬ 
amined  them  carefully,  and  then  turned 
to  the  child:  “An  hour  hence  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Charlton." 
He  seated  himself  beside  the  crib  and 
watched  patiently  and  silently  during 
the  next  hour. 

As  there  was  nothing  I  could  do,  I 
went  up  stairs  to  see  what  Fannie  and 
Laura  were  about.  I  found  Fannie 
combing  her  hair,  while  Laura  was 
sewing  trimmings  on  an  evening  dress. 
After  talking  a  little,  I  asked  if  either 
had  been  present  when  Dr.  Pennant 
called. 

"No,”  said  Fannie  :  “I  haven’t  been 
down  stairs  to-day." 

I  hinted  that  I  thought  the  baby  was 
very  sick,  and  added  that  Missy  and 
her  other  little  brother  both  looked 
unwell. 

"Just  what  I  expected  I  Here  we  arc 
in  a  strange  place,  and  mother  allowed 
the  servants  to  take  those  children  off, 
she  didn't  know  where  I  I’m  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  have  scarlet  fever." 

"Well,”  I  said,  "they  have  got  it, 
and  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  how  they 
got  it.  You  will  all  have  plenty  to  do. 
I  would  speak  to  your  mother  about 
them,  but  she  gets  so  frightened  every 
time  I  tell  her  anything,  I  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  tell  you  and  Laura 
first." 

"  Do  you  really  think  they  will  have 
scarlet  fever?”  asked  Laura. 

"Yes.  Have  you  both  had  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Laura,  “but  the 
twins  have  not." 

"You  had  better  keep  them  away 
from  the  nursery.” 

"Oh mercy!"  exclaimed  Fannie.  "I 
don’t  know  what  we  ~  could  do  with 


them :  they  mind  nobody  when  pa’s  at 
home,  and  lie  had  to  come  last  night, 
to  add  to  the  other  ills.” 

I  looked  at  the  girl  in  silent  aston¬ 
ishment. 

"  Oh,  you  needn’t  be  surprised  at  what 
I  say,  Mrs.  Stone.  He  will  not  have 
been  here  a  week  before  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  mean.” 

“Well,  one  of  you  come  down  pres¬ 
ently  and  get  the  doctor's  directions, 
for  I  cannot  remain  all  day,  nor  come 
to-night." 

I  returned  to  the  nursery  to  wait  for 
the  expiration  of  the  hour.  I  had  been 
seated  a  few  moments  when  Mrs,  Charl¬ 
ton  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  ask¬ 
ing  in  a  low  tone,  "Who  is  your  dress¬ 
maker?" 

To  say  I  was  amazed  would  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  I  felt.  I  could 
scarcely  collect  myself  and  answer  po¬ 
litely,  "Mrs.  Gent.” 

"I  want  my  girls  to  go  to  some  one 
who  will  make  their  things  nicely  :  they 
always  have  so  much  ugly  trimming. 
Yours  fit  so  nice  1  Is  she  reasonable 
in  her  charges  ?" 

"I  think  so,  but  she  is  not  the  most 
fashionable." 

During  this  strange  chat  I  noticed  the 
doctor  go  to  the  crib  where  Missy  was 
asleep  and  examine  her  pulse:  then 
turning  to  me,  he  asked,  “  Has  this  child 
had  scarlet  fever  ?” 

"No,”  I  replied. 

"Then  she  should  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  this  room.” 

"I  told  mother  to  send  her  up  stairs 
last  night,”  said  a  voice  from  the  door. 

The  doctor  turned  quickly  to  see  who 
the  new-comer  was. 

“How  could  I,  Fannie  ?"  replied  Mrs. 
Charlton.  “You  were  in  the  parlor 
when  she  fell  asleep,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  leave  her  up  there  alone.” 

"What  difference  would  ithavc  made  ? 
Ellen  could  have  put  her  to  bed,  and 
she  would  have  known  nothing.” 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  baby, 

“  How  is  he  now  ?”  I  asked. 

"Much  better,"  replied  Dr.  Cartwright, 
coming  toward  me  and  giving  directions 
for  the  day. 
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When  he  was  gone  I  said, "  I  can't 
remain  to-day." 

"  Oh,  do  not  go :  I  don’t  want  to  be 
left  alone." 

“  Lor,  mother !  here's  Laura,  and  I : 
what  is  the  use  of  Mrs.  Stone’s  over¬ 
fatiguing  herself?" 

I  left  with  very  little  ceremony. 

Next  morning  I  sent  to  inquire,  and 
the  servant  brought  me  word  that  the 
baby  was  out  of  danger,  but  that  both 
Missy  and  the  little  boy  had  taken  the 
fever. 

Before  going  to  church  I  went  over. 
Everything  was  in  confusion ;  so,  prom¬ 
ising  to  come  back  as  soon  as  I  returned 
from  church,  I  left  at  once.  Not  sup¬ 
posing  any  of  them  intended  to  come, 
I  did  not  offer  them  seats  in  my  car¬ 
riage,  What  was  my  surprise,  as  I  got 
out,  to  sec  Mrs.  Charlton's  carriage  dash 
up  and  Miss  Laura  step  out  elegantly 
dressed ! 

She  came  home  with  me,  for  her  car¬ 
riage  did  not  return  in  time.  Henry 
was  at  home  and  helped  us  to  alight.  I 
hurried  in  and  changed  my  dress :  then 
coming  down  I  told  Laura  twice  I  was 
ready  to  start.  She  did  not  move,  and 
I  went  alone. 

The  children  were  about  the  same : 
Mrs.  Charlton  was  asleep,  and  Fannie 
"on  duty.”  Very  soon  Dr.  Cartwright 
came  again.  Fannie  was  out  of  the 
room,  and  he  told  me  frankly  that  Ed¬ 
die  was  in  great  danger :  the  brain  was 
affected,  and  he  feared  congestion. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  other 
two  ?” 

"  They  will  get  along  very  well  with 
a  little  care,  but  Missy  has  had  too 
much  to  eat  this  morning." 

"Doctor,  dine  witli  me  to-day,  at  four 
o’clock :  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
about  these  children." 

"I  will— thank  you!" 

He  left,  and  when  Fannie  returned  I 
got  up,  saying, 

"  1  must  go  now :  I  will  send  Laura 
home ;  but  I  should  like  to  sec  your 
mother  if  she  is  awake  ?” 

"  Yes ;  she  is  in  the  dining-room  with 
pa:  go  right  in,  Mrs.  Stone.” 

I  did  so,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr. 


Charlton,  a  tall,  grave  man,  whom  I 
had  no  time  to  notice  more  particularly. 

“Mrs.  Charlton,"  I  said,  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Cartwright 
dines  with  me  to-day,  when  I  intend 
telling  him  that  Dr,  Pennant  also  visits 
your  children.  As  I  recommended  Dr, 
Cartwright,  I  consider  it  due  to  him  to 
tell  him  this,  for  the  two  are  not  working 
together,  and  so  may  do  serious  damage 
to  one  of  their  patients." 

Mrs.  Charlton  looked  confused,  but 
her  husband  said  sharply, 

“  What !  employing  two  doctors  ?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr. 
Charlton.  Dr.  Cartwright  is  the  phys¬ 
ician,  while  Dr.  Pennant  is  my  friend, 
and  merely  advises." 

“Very  well,”  I  said  :  “good-morning." 
I  left  the  room  disgusted.  When  I  got 
home  I  told  Laura  she  was  needed  and 
must  go  at  once.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  I  made  a  communication  to  Dr.  Cart¬ 
wright  as  I  had  intended.  He  sat  with 
me  till  lie  saw  Dr.  Pennant  go  into  Mrs. 
Charlton's  gate,  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
then  followed  him. 

An  h6ur  later  Mrs.  Charlton  and 
Laura  came  over  to  me.  The  former 
was  very  gracious : 

“  Mrs,  Stone,  I  fear  I  was  rude  to-day, 
but  do  come  over.  Eddie  will  die  if 
not  well  nursed :  no  one  can  take  your 
place." 

Henry  was  present,  and  answered  for 
me:  "Mother  is  not  much  used  to  sit¬ 
ting  up,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  sick," 

Mrs.  Charlton,  however,  looked  so 
wretched  that  I  said,  “No,  Henry,  I 
will  take  care  of  myself,  and  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use  to  the  poor  child,  I  will  go." 

Another  long  night  of  watching. 
Missy  slept  most  of  the  time,  and  the 
baby  had  its  regular  nurse,  so  my  at¬ 
tention  was  given  principally  to  little 
Eddie,  who  lay  very  ill — not  asleep,  but 
unconscious.  Toward  morning  he  grew 
rapidly  worse.  I  went  up  stairs  and 
woke  Laura,  telling  her  he  was  sinking, 
and  that  she  had  better  call  her  mother. 

"  Oh  no :  mother  has  been  up  so 
much,  crying  and  worrying,  let  her 
rest." 

"  But  she  would  rather  be  with  him  if 
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he  is  to  die.  I  think  yours  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  kindness,  Laura." 

"Sister,"  said  she,  calling  to  Fannie, 
"would  you  wake  mother?" 

"No :  what's  the  use  ?” 

"Laura,"  said  I,  "send  for  Dr.  Cart¬ 
wright  immediately." 

"  You  had  better  send  for  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  if  you  think  he  is  dying,"  said  Fan¬ 
nie  :  "he  has  never  been  christened." 

"Well,  do  so,  but,  Laura,  arc  you 
willing  to  take  all  this  responsibility  on 
yourself?" 

"Of  course," 

I  returned  to  the  nursery.  Laura 
soon  came  in,  half  dressed,  and  in  due 
time  Mr.  Rushton  arrived ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  Dr.  Cartwright  followed. 
He  told  me  thjngs  were  as  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  that  he  had  prepared 
Mrs.  Charlton  the  night  before  to  ex¬ 
pect  this ;  so  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Rush- 
ton,  "Baptize  him  at  once:  he  can’t 
last  very  long  now." 

“What  name?" 

“Eddington,"  said  Laura. 

During  the  last  half  hour  the  fever 
had  abated  :  I  gave  the  little  sufferer  a 
spoonful  of  wine-whey,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  lie  looked  up,  perfectly  rational. 
Mr.  Rushton  whispered  to  me,  "He  is 
conscious :  speak  to  him.” 

I  knelt  down  close  to  the  child,  and 
said,  “Don’t  you  want  to  be  a  little 
angel,  darling?"  (I  had  heard  him  try 
to  sing  with  Missy, 

“  I  want  to  be  nil  angel;" 

so  hoped  he  would  remember  it,  and  he 
did.) 

"Yes."  His  voice  was  growing  fainter, 

"God  has  sent  for  you  to  come  to 
heaven,  have  bright  wings,  and  be  a 
little  angel." 

"I'll  go.” 

Here  Laura  burst  out  crying,  and 
hid  her  face  near  the  child’s  pillow. 
He  closed  his  little  eyes  wearily,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  yet  he  never  spoke 
again.  I  found  Mrs.  Charlton  and 
Fannie  were  both  in  the  room.  They 
were  crying,  but  so  quietly  that  I  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  they  were  aware  of  Eddie’s 
condition.  He  breathed  slowly  a  few 


moments  longer,  then  Dr,  Cartwright 
closed  the  eyes,  saying,  "The  angel  is 
in  heaven.” 

The  morning  light  streamed  in  on 
the  dead,  but  did  not  seem  intrusive. 
There  was  no  loud  grief  to  be  sup‘ 
pressed.  Mrs.  Charlton  cried  a  good 
deal,  and  Laura  sat  mute  and  subdued. 
Fannie  helped  me  to  lay  out  the  child, 
and  was  very  efficient,  displaying  her 
usual  sangfroid  and  giving  no  outward 
token  of  feeling. 

When  Missy  awoke,  I  wrapped  a 
blanket  around  her  and  took  her  on  my 
lap :  she  soon  missed  Eddie  and  asked 
for  him. 

“He  has  gone  to  heaven  to  be  an 
angel,  Missy." 

"I  want  to  go  too:  he  knew  1  did, 
and  it  wasn’t  fair  to  go  when  I  was 
asleep," 

"Why,  would  you  go  and  leave  mam¬ 
ma  ?  She  is  crying  now  because  Eddie 
has  gone,  nnd  would  cry  so  much  more 
if  you  were  to  go  also." 

"Well,  I  always  go  out  when  Eddie 
does.  I  never  stole  away  and  left  him ; 
and  lie  knew  I  wanted  to  be  an  angel." 

"Rut,  my  dear  little  girl,  you  must 
wait  until  God  sends  for  you  :  don’t  you 
know  we  must  obey  God  ?" 

"Did  he  send  for  Eddie?” 

"Yes.’’ 

"Well,  I’ll  wait." 

"That’s  a  good  girl.  Now,  don’t  try 
to  get  out  of  bed  to-day.  Be  good  and 
I’ll  send  you  your  breakfast,  and  there 
shall  be  a  pretty  doll  on  the  waiter  for 
you." 

At  ten  o’clock  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Henry :  it  read  as  follows : 

"  Can’t  make  arrangements  for  I.  W. 
Come  if  you  can :  I  am  waiting  at  the 
Junction.  Don’t  be  alarmed.” 

This  was  not  very  intelligible,  but  I 
could  not  go  then,  and  despatched  the 
following  answer : 

"Come  home  now:  will  go  with  you 
next  week.” 

He  returned  home  next  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  back  to  Mrs.  Charl¬ 
ton’s  to  see  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  funeral.  I  found 
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Laura  and  Dr.  Pennant  in  the  parlor 
looking  at  Eddie,  while  Dr.  Cartwright 
sat  at  a  side  table  making  out  the  cer¬ 
tificate. 

There  had  evidently  been  words  be¬ 
fore  I  came  between  the  two  doctors, 
for  Dr.  Pennant  asked  in  his  nervous 
way,  "  Did  you  put  down  scarlet  fever  ?" 

“Yes.” 

"Well,  I  think,  as  we  can’t  agree, 
there  had  better  be  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  and  an  inquest." 

Dr.  Cartwright  got  up  from  his  seat 
very  angrily,  and  walking  up  to  the 
little  man,  said,  sternly,  "If  ever  you 
mention  such  a  thing  again,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  patient  of  mine,  I'll  slap 
your  face  the  first  time  we  meet  in  a 
crowd." 

"My  professional  honor  is  at  stake, 
sir.” 

“  Sign  your  name  and  let  me  be  done 

with  you.” 

The  miserable  little  man  walked  to 
the  table  and  did  as  he  was  ordered.  I 
was  amazed,  but  before  I  could  recover 
myself,  I  heard  Laura  remark,  "If  I 
were  Dr.  Pennant,  I  should  sue  Dr.  Cart¬ 
wright  for  defamation  of  character." 

“Miss  Charlton,  that  is  very  danger¬ 
ous  advice  to  give,"  said  Dr.  Cartwright, 
calmly.  "But  I  wish  you  good-even¬ 
ing."  He  then  turned  to  Dr.  Pennant : 
"Doctor,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  recognized  you  as  a  physician,  or 
allowed  my  name  to  be  on  the  same 
page  with  yours,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
the  last.” 

So  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
Dr.  Pennant  began  a  tirade  about  his 
professional  honor,  the  insult  he  had 
received,  and  similar  matters;  all  of 
which  I  cut  short  with — 11  There  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything ;  but  this,  Dr. 
Pennant,  is  not  the  place  to  defend 
yourself,  nor  are  you  accountable  to 
me :  moreover,  I  wish  to  hear  nothing 
more  that  you  can  say." 

Pretty  soon  Fannie  and  her  mother 
came  in,  and  having  learned  when  the 
funeral  would  take  place,  I  went  to  the 
nursery. 

Missy  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  very 
little  fever. 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Stone!  nurse  says  Eddie 
is  dead :  is  he  ?  Didn’t  you  say  he  had 
gone  to  heaven  to  be  an  angel  ?" 

I  was  silent.  Could  the  child  have 
so  entirely  misunderstood  me?  Had 
she  no  idea  of  heaven  in  connection 
with  death?  "Missy,  don’t  you  know 
you  can  only  go  to  heaven  by  dying?” 
She  looked  puzzled.  "So  little  Eddie 
was  so  sick  our  good  God  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  heaven,  and  he  went  by 
dying.  You  mustn’t  cry :  you  must  be 
a  good  girl,  and  one  of  these  days  He 
will  send  for  you." 

I  saw  nothing  of  Henry  till  after  the 
funeral.  He  came  in  with  the  question : 
"Mother,  what’s  to  pay  over  the  way  ?" 

”  How  ?" 

"Why,  that  ninny,  Dr.  Pennant,  came 
to  me  to  get  my  advice  about  suing  for 
defamation  of  character." 

“  What  did  you  tell  him  ?" 

“  I  advised  him  to  hold  his  tongue :  he 
hasn't  the  shadow  of  a  showing  against 
Dr.  Cartwright," 

"What  about  Irene,  Henry?” 

“She  seems  very  unhappy,  but  I  can 
tell  you  little  about  it.  It  was  night 

when  I  got  to  L - ,  and  I  waited  until 

morning  before  going  to  the  academy. 
After  I  sent  in  for  her  it  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  she  made  her  appearance. 
Her  manners  were  constrained,  her 
eyes  swollen  from  crying,  but  not  one 
word  could  I  get  from  her  as  to  the 
cause. 

"  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go 
to  ride  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  looked 
up  so  pained  and  distressed — replying, 
‘  I  would — but — I  can't  ’ — that  I  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  her. 
The  necklace  I  had  taken  with  me 
seemed  to  please  her,  but  she  asked  me 
to  take  it  back  and  put  it  away  for  her. 
’  No,’  I  said,  ‘  wear  it :  no  matter  if  you 
should  lose  it.’  She  insisted ;  so  here 
it  is.  The  teachers  all  gave  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  her — said  she  studied  well 
and  practiced  hard.  I  left  her  without 
any  definite  idea  of  what  to  do ;  but,  as 
I  thought  about  the  matter  that  night, 
her  unhappy  look  worried  me.  School 
is  all  the  home  she  has  at  present,  and 
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I  feel  it  is  my  duly  to  endeavor  to  make 
her  contented  and  cheerful.  That  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  come,  thinking  if 
we  were  to  get  her  away  from  the  acad¬ 
emy,  we  could  better  understand  the 
young  lady." 

"  Has  she  grown  much  ?" 

"Very  much:  she  is  tall,  but  some¬ 
what  slight.  By  the  by,  her  hands  arc 
uncommonly  pretty.” 

"I  will  go  with  you,  willingly,  next 
week,  when  I  have  got  over  my  fatigue. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  know  all  that  concerns  Irene. 
No  doubt  something  is  wrong,  but  it 
will  probably  turn  out  a  very  trifling 
matter.” 

"The  more  trifling  the  more  easily 
remedied.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  lie  was  striving 
to  do  his  duty  by  his  ward,  without 
finding  any  pleasure  in  the  task. 
"Thinking  so  much  of  Laura,"  I  con¬ 
cluded,  "he  can't  give  poor  little  Irene 
the  attention  that  is  due  to  her.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

After  a  delightful  trip  of  thirty-six 

hours  we  reached  L - -  on  the  6th  of 

January.  It  was  a  little  country  town, 
and  its  quiet  was  very  refreshing  to  me 
after  the  excitement  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  There  was  not  much  else  in 
the  way  of  attraction.  The  female 
academy,  situated  at  one  extremity  of 
the  place,  was  all  that  gave  it  import¬ 
ance.  The  visitors  to  the  institution 
were  sufficiently  frequent  to  support  a 
hotel. 

Directly  after  breakfast  we  got  a 
country  carriage  and  proceeded  to  the 
school. 

“Get  Irene,"  I  said,  "and  we  will 
take  a  ride  through  these  woods.  It 
will  be  pleasant  to  us  all,  and  her  re¬ 
serve  will  wear  off  before  we  speak  of 
anything  serious." 

He  did  so,  and  led  her  out  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  where  I  sat  waiting.  The  intro¬ 
duction  was  awkward  enough :  I  had 
never  before  seen  her. 

She  was,  indeed,  pale  and  slight : 


there  was  a  haggard  look  about  her 
sweet  face  that  was  very  touching.  She 
was  painfully  shy  and  reserved,  but 
this  did  not  displease  me  :  nothing  could 
be  more  unlike  the  manners  of  board¬ 
ing-school  girls  in  general. 

The  drive  was  a  very  agreeable  one : 
the  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  the 
roads  were  splendid.  We  talked  of 
everything  except  school.  When  we 
reached  the  hotel  I  took  Irene  to  my 
room,  where  a  bright  wood-fire  was 
burning  cheerily.  I  made  her  sit  be¬ 
side  me  and  tell  me  of  her  occupations, 
watching,  meanwhile,  for  any  faltering 
which  might  afford  a  clew  to  her  trou¬ 
ble.  She  spoke  unreservedly  of  her 
studies,  but  when  I  went  a  step  farther 
and  asked  about  her  life  among  her 
schoolmates,  she  relapsed  into  silence. 
I  drew  her  close  to  my  side.  "Irene,” 
I  said,  "you  are  unhappy:  come,  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter — tell  me  as  your 
friend.  If  you  have  any  sorrow  or  have 
committed  any  fault,  confide  in  me 
and  you  shall  have  all  my  sympathy. 
Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  deride  you,  or 
that  I  shall  not  be  lenient  in  my  judg¬ 
ment." 

Her  head  sank  on  my  shoulder,  and 
she  answered  slowly,  "  I  am  unhappy, 
but  1  can  hardly  tell  why,  it  is  so  foolish." 

"Try  and  tell  me.  I  have  taken  this 
trip  merely  to  see  you  and  make  you 
happy  and  contented.  I  know  you 
think  you  owe  Mr.  Henry  (as  you  call 
him)  a  great  deal ;  so  think  of  that  and 
tell  me  all,  for  it  has  worried  him  dread¬ 
fully  to  see  you  so  sad,” 

She  began,  in  a  slow,  quiet  way, 
which  I  found  was  habitual  with  her : 
"When  Mr.  Henry  brought  me  to  this 
school  lie  told  me  to  be  obedient  to  the 
teachers  and  friendly  with  the  girls,  but 
never  to  have  an  intimate  friend — not 
even  to  tell  them  more  of  myself  than 
that  I  was  an  orphan,  and  that  my 
guardian  had  put  me  to  school.  He 
wrote  often  himself— oh  such-  nice  long 
letters,  sometimes  so  amusing!  Of 
course,  I  never  let  any  one  read  my 
letters.” 

"You  were  right,"  I  said,  encourag¬ 
ingly. 
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"So  I  thought.  Indeed,  Mr.  Henry 
had  told  me  not  to  let  them  read  my 
letters.  The  girls  sdid  I  was  foolish : 
none  of  them  seemed  to  like  me,  and 
I  was  almost  always  alone.  Still,  they 
never  really  troubled  me  until  last 
summer,  when  two  new  scholars  came 
during  vacation,  who  noticed  me  read¬ 
ing  my  letters  and  began  teasing  nic 
about  them.  Oh,  Mrs.  Stone,  I  can't 
tell  you  how  they  tormented  me,  but  I 
would  never  tell  them  a  word.  One 
day  they  opened  my  portfolio  with  a 
hair-pin,  and  found  a  letter  and  some  en¬ 
velopes  directed  to  Mr.  Stone.  ■  So  they 
told  all  through  the  school  that  I  was 
engaged,  and  cared  for  nothing  but 
reading  and  writing  letters.  I  denied 
it,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  One  of  these 
girls,  named  May  Jordan,  came  to  me 
one  day  during  recess  and  asked  me  to 
join  her  play.  It  was  a  rough  romp, 
and  I  refused.  She  said, 1 1  know  why : 
you  want  to  read  that  letter  again  from 
your  ‘  precious  Stones.'  You  are  a  great 
chit  to  be  thinking  of  beaux :  you -had 
bettcr.go  to  your  spelling :  I  saw  a  mis¬ 
spelt  word  in  your  dictation.'  I  said, 

1  May,  you  know  that  is  not  so.'  *  Don't 
you  know,  Irene,’  site  answered,  ‘that 
it  is  against  the  rules  to  give  a  girl  the 
lie  ?'  1  was  provoked,  and  said, '  I  have 
told  you  I  am  not  engaged :  now  you 
know  it  will  be  a  falsehood  for  you  to 
say  so  again.'  Some  girls  gathered 
round  and  took  my  letter  from  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  call  to  the  teacher  to 
make  them  give  it  up.  May  then  told  her 
that  1  had  called  her  a  liar,  and  though 
I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  explain,  she 
punished  me,  making  me  recite  ten  dic¬ 
tionary  columns.  Even  one  such  pun¬ 
ishment  excludes  you  from  the  'good- 
conduct  testimonials.'  ” 

"Why  did  you  not  go  at  once  to  the 
principal  ?" 

“The  first  of  the  next  month  she  saw 
my  name  was  off  the  good-conduct  list — 
so  sent  for  me  and  the  teacher  who  had 
punished  me.  The  teacher  gave  her 
version  of  the  affair,  and  Madame  said 
it  was  disgraceful,  and  sent  me  out  of 
the  room.  Since  then  1  have  been  mis¬ 
erable — teased  by  the  girls,  laughed  at 


for  the  disgrace,  and  ashamed  to  think 
I  should  have  no  report  to  send  Mr. 
Henry  :  this  has  hurt  me  most  of  all." 

"  I  suppose  his  visit  on  Christmas  was 
only  another  source  of  annoyance?" 

"Yes." 

I  pressed  the  poor  little  orphan  to  my 
heart.  As  she  told  her  simple  story  I 
could  scarcely  believe  she  was  nearly 
sixteen,  her  manners  were  so  artless, 
her  feelings  so  childlike.  “  Irene,  you 
have  been  shamefully  treated :  you  shall 
never  go  back  there." 

She  trembled  from  suppressed  emo¬ 
tion. 

"Weep,  Irene,"  I  said:  "I  am  sure 
you  have  not  wept  freely  for  many  a 
day." 

“  I  have  had  no  friend,"  she  said, 
sobbing,  "since  mamma  left  me." 

After  a  time  she  grew  quieter.  I  got 
up,  laid  her  head  on  the  sofa  cushion 
and  went  into  the  next  room,  where 
Henry  was  reading, 

I  told  him  all,  putting  his  own  mis¬ 
takes  so  glaringly  before  him  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  notion  flattering  to  ins  vanity. 
I  blamed  him  for  putting  her  in  a  school 
with  the  principal  of  which  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  and  also  for  his 
want  of  discretion  in  endeavoring  to 
order  her  conduct,  when  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  disposition  and  character. 
He  said  little  except  to  admire  her  firm¬ 
ness,  but  asked  if  I  did  not  think  her 
unusually  sensitive. 

"  I  think  she  will  be  a  true  woman," 
I  replied. 

We  talked  then  of  what  should  be 
done  with  her.  After  much  discussion, 
lie  asked  if  I  would  take  her  home  with 
me. 

"No." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

“  Simply  because  I  will  not  have  so 
young  a  girl  in  my  house  who  is  not  my 
daughter,” 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  she  should 
go  for  a  time  to  a  distant  school,  with 
the  principal  of  which  1  had  once  been 
intimate. 

When  Irene  and  I  were  ready  for 
dinner,  Henry  came  in.  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  they  would  meet.  He  was 
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always  easy  and  graceful  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  not  less  so  now  than  on  other 
occasions.  He  sat  down  beside  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  taking  her  hands  pressed 
them  gently  in  his,  saying,  kindly,"  Irene, 
your  candid  story  is  more  to  me  than 
a  thousand  conduct -medals;  so  don't 
think  any  more  of  the  past,  but  forgive 
me  the  part  I  have  had  in  making  you 
unhappy.” 

"  Forgive  you  ?" 

"Yes,  for  having  so  little  confidence 
in  you,  and  for  being  so  foolish  as  to 
want  concealed  what  had  better  have 
been  known.  But  it  is  all  past  now : 
my  '  sensitive  flower,’  I  will  guard  you 
more  carefully  henceforth." 

"  But,  Mr.  Henry,  it  was  so  ridiculous 
in  those  girls  to  suppose  I  was  to  marry 
my  guardian :  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
old  for  me,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  dryly. 

I  was  amused  at  the  girl’s  artlessness, 
but  it  made  me  feel  more  at  case ;  for, 
to  say  truth,  Henry  was  so  handsome  I 
was  not  surprised  that  silly  school-girls 
should  have  made  a  hero  of  him. 

“  Irene,"  he  said  that  evening,  “  where 
arc  your  letters  ?  I  do  not  believe  they 
arc  too  good  to  be  opened.” 


"I  haven’t  any:  I  had  no  place  to 
keep  them." 

"  Did  you  burn  them  ?" 

"Nearly  all.  Here  arc  two  in  my 
pocket:  they  are  all  I  have.” 

"  It  was  well  I  kept  all  your  mother's 
letters  for  you.” 

“Yes,  indeed  I  You  don’t  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  keep  anything  at  the 
academy." 

“And,  Irene,  you  have  endured  all 
this  for  so  long  a  time,  and  not  com¬ 
plained  I  Why  were  you  afraid  to  tell 
me  ?” 

Here  I  interposed,  for  she  was  ready 
to  cry.  I  went  up  to  where  she  sat  and 
laid  my  hand  over  her  eyes:  "Never 
mind  now,  Irene :  you  are  too  excited 
to  explain.  He  will  understand  it  all 
one  of  these  days." 

So  he  did,  but  only  by  degrees.  He 
learned  in  time  how  deep  grief  for  her 
mother  had  tinged  her  sensitive  nature 
with  sadness ;  how  her  mind  had  silent¬ 
ly  expanded  while  closed  against  ordi¬ 
nary  influences ;  how  her  heart,  gentle 
and  pure,  instinctively  kept  hidden 
treasures  of  which  it  was  but  dimly 
conscious. 
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The  adventures  of  Cocquelicot,  which  I  am 
about  to  relate,  are  strictly  true.  Cocquelicot  was 
an  Angora  cat,  belonging  to  the  children  of  an 
American  family,  living  in  Paris.  His  mother  was 
a  splendid  creature  in  her  way.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  puss  in  America;  her  fur,  dark  lead-color, 
and  silvery  white,  was  very  fine  and  silky,  and 


COCQUELICOT  FEELS  HIS  IMPORTANCE. 


must  have  been  several  inches  long  on  her  breast, 
back,  and  ieather-like  tail.  This  distinguished  cat, 
called  “  Gros  Minet,”  belonged  to' a  French  family, 


who  very  kindly  gave  one  of  her  kittens  to  their 
young  American  friends. 

The  kitten  was  very  handsomely  marked  in 
stripes,  like  his  illustrious  mother,  “  Gros  Minet," 
but  his  fur  was  not  so  long  and  silky.  He  was  a 
very  saucy,  playful  kitten  in  his  baby  days. 

In  France,  school-girls  wear  long  black  aprons, 
completely  covering  the  whole  dress  j  for  the  first 
two  months  of  his  life  this  amusing  little  rogue 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  large,  apron-pocket 
of  one  of  the  American  school-girls;  his  saucy  face 
and  bright  eyes  peeping  curiously  out  at  the  little 
world  about  him.  Very  early  in  life,  while  still  in 
the  pocket,  he  received  the  nameof  “  Cocquelicot,” 
an  original  idea  of  his  young  mistress,  the  name 
translated  meaning  “  Poppy,”  the  wild  red  poppy 
growing  in  the  wheat-fields  of  France.  The  three 
syllables,  and  the  grand  sound,  were  the  charm  of 
this  name  when  applied  to  so  small  a  creature,  and 
then  was  he  not  the  flower  of  kittens  ?  Very  soon, 
however,  his  name  was  abridged  to  “Cocque,"by 
which  title,  at  a  later  day,  he  became  known  in 
two  hemispheres. 

Yes,  Cocque  became  a  traveler;  dogs  follow  their 
masters  over  the  world,  but  it  is  seldom  that  cats 
move  about  much.  In  his  pleasant  home  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  Cocquelicot  led  a  very  happy 
life ;  he  grew  rapidly,  becoming  more  active  and 
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more  saucy  every  day,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
young  friends;  and  really,  partiality  aside,  his 
capers  were  even  more  graceful  and  more  clever 
than  those  of  other  kittens. 

He  had  a  charming  French  manner.  He  was 
much  admired  by  visitors,  and  some  personages 
of  world-wide  reputation  amused  themselves  with 
his  gambols.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  General 
Lafayette  out  of  an  arm-chair. 

To  a  few  friends  he  did  not  object,  but  anything 
like  a  gathering  for  company  he  disliked  extremely ; 
on  such  occasions  the  guests  were  no  sooner 
departed  than  Maitre  Cocquelicot  would  march 
into  the  center  of  the  room,  and  stretching  himself 
out  at  full  length,  he  would  look  about,  with  an 
absurdly  important  expression  pervading  his  whole 
peison,  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his 
long  tail,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I  resume  my  rights ; 

1  am  once  more  lord  of  the  manor;  I'Elaf, — 
list  mi!  " 

Whenever  his  young  friends  appeared,  dressed 
for  an  evening  party,  Maitre  Cocque  would  scruti- 
nite  them  in  the  most  critical  way,  walking  around 
them,  sitting  down  before  them,  studying  intently 
the  details  of  their  costume. 

“Why  have  you  changed  your  fur?  It  was 
brown  this  morning ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
blue  or  pink  fur,  these  sashes  and  ribbons?  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  these  proceedings !  ”  he  seemed  to  say. 
And  his  ears  were  as  sharp  as  his  eyes ;  he  could 
distinguish  sounds  which  puzzled  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Three  or  four  years  of  happy  cat-life  passed 
away,  now  in  gamboling  about  the  house,  now  in 
deeping  on  the  writing-table  of  the  author  of 
“The  Prairie,"  or,  perchance,  perched  on  his 
shoulder;  now  sunning  himself  in  the  garden; 
listening  to  the  nightingales  which  peopled  that 
park-like  region,  or  possibly  looking  up  at  the 
windows  of  that  illustrious  Christian  lady,  Madame 
Swetchine,  close  at  hand. 

Then  came  a  change.  It  was  decided  that  the 
American  family  should  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course  Maitre  Cocque  was  to  go  with 
them.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer  evening  when 
the  party  left  Paris,  in  the  diligence ,  for  Havre. 
But  oh,  what  a  night  it  was !  Cocque  was  in  a  per¬ 
fect  frenzy.  He  had  never  been  in  a  carriage  before, 
and  the  wheels  were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  he 
began  to  dash  wildly  from  one  window  to  the  other, 
frantic  to  escape. 

Then  came  the  steam-boat  trip  across  the  Channel, 
a  trial  even  to  human  beings,  in  a  miserable  boat, 
pitching  among  the  short  waves.  Poor  Cocque 
was  desperate  ;  he  was  utterly  terrified  by  the 
(notion  and  the  creaking  of  the  engine.  When 
landed  at  Southampton,  it  was  little  better.  Cocque 


evidently  disapproved  of  England — the  fine  coach, 
the  excellent  roads,  the  handsome  horses,  were 
not  at  all  to  his  taste. 

In  London  he  had  a  breathing-time.  It  was 


ftJCtJl’KUCOT  KXHKKSSKS  HIS  OPINION. 

necessary  to  watch  him  very  closely,  however;  we 
were  told  that  such  a  handsome  animal  would 
very  probably  be  stolen  if  seen  outside  of  the  house. 
But  if  Cocque  did  not  walk  in  the  parks,  nor  see  the 
Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey,  he  made  some 
distinguished  acquaintances,  among  others  Mr. 
Campbell,  author  of  “The  Pleasures  of  Hope,” 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  author  of  “The  Pleasures  of 
Memory.”  The  children  of  the  American  family' 
were  all  invited  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Rogers,  but 
there  was  no  invitation  for  Cocque ! 

On  the  first  of  October  he  sailed,  with  his  friends, 
on  the  voyage  across  the  ocean — a  voyage  lasting  a 
month,  as  it  was  made  in  a  sailing-vessel.  Many 
were  rite  trials  and  perils  of  poor  Cocque  on  that 
voyage.  Sailors  hate  a  cat.  The  captain  cautioned 
us  to  keep  close  watch  over  puss,  as  the  supersti¬ 
tion  among  the  old  sailors  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  pet’s  safety. 

If  there  was  a  head-wind,  the  old  tars  said  it  was 
Cocque’s  fault.  If  there  was  a  calm,  that  French 
cat  was  to  blame. 

On  one  occasion  the  sailors  were  seated  on  deck, 
during  a  dead  calm,  engaged  in  a  sewing-circle, 
mending  old  sails;  they  sat  Turkish-fashion,  with 
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crossed  legs,  the  great  heavy  sail  between  them ; 
for  thimbles  they  had  thick  pieces  of  iron  strapped 
over  the  palms  of 
their  right-hands,  and 
their  needles  were  a 
sort  of  giant  darning- 
needles.  Suddenly, 

Cacque  bounded  into 
the  middle  of  the  sail  1 
He  had  escaped  from 
the  cabin.  The  old 
sailors  looked  daggers 
and  marline-spikes  at 
him. 

“  Throw  him  over¬ 
board  to  the  sharks  !  ” 
muttered  a  grim  old 
Dane.  But  before 
Cocque  could  be  seiz¬ 
ed  he  dashed  away 
again,  and  ran  high 
up  into  the  rigging. 

There  was  a  regular 
chase  over  the  spars 
and  among  the  ropes 
before  he  was  caught 
by  a  young  American 
sailor  and  restored  to 
his  friends. 

He  had  several  similar  escapes.  His  life  was 
repeatedly  in  danger  during  that  long  month. 


came  to  the  author  of  “The  Pilot”  one  day,  and 
begged  permission  to  ask  a  question; 

“  Will  Monsieur  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  wlm 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  world 
in  America  and  look  over? ” 

At  length  the  voyage  came  to  -  an  end.  Cocque 
reached  his  home  in  Carroll  Place  in  safety.  The 
winter  passed  happily  over;  but  with  the  summer 
came  a  terrible  adventure.  His  friends  were  going 
to  their  old  village  home,  in  the  Otsego  Hills.  Of 
course,  Cocque  must  go  with  them.  The  trip  to 
Albany  in  the  steam-boat  was  uneventful. 

The  two  days’  journey  from  Albany  was  to  be 
made  by  the  turnpike  road,  in  an  old-fashioned 
stage-coach,  called  an  Exclusive  Extra  when  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  private  party.  We  set  out  gayly  on 
a  pleasant  summer  morning,  but,  alas  1  the  wheels 
were  no  sooner  in  motion,  rattling  over  the  Albany 
pavement,  than  Cocque  became  perfectly  will 
The  weather  was  extremely  warm,— every'  window 
had  to  be  left  open  for  air.  Cocque  made  a  dash 
first  at  one,  then  at  another ;  but  at  last,  exhausted, 
he  fell  asleep.  The  Exclusive  Extra  soon  reached 
the  Pine  Barrens.  It  was  a  wooded  region,  with 
scarcely  a  house  in  sight.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn  in 
the  road,  a  wild-looking  man,  not  unlike  an  Italian 
beggar,  was  seen  trudging  along  with  a  peculiar 
gait,  his  toes  much  turned  in. 

“  Sago  ! "  cried  the  author  of  “  The  Pioneers," 
waving  his  hand  to  the  stranger. 

“  Sago  !  ”  replied  the  dark-faced  man  on  foot. 


COCQUEUCOT  IN  THE  MIDST  OP  THE  SEWING- CIRCLE. 


Perhaps  when  Cocque  dashed  up  into  the  rigging  “Oneida?”  inquired  the  gentleman. 

he  was  looking  out  for  land,  sharing  the  anxiety  “  Oneida,”  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  low,  mourn- 

of  his  friend  the  French  servant ;  that  worthy  man  ful  voice. 
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An  Indian!  Yes;  and  this  was  the  first  of  his 
iace  that  the  young  people  had  ever  seen.  Great 
was  the  excitement.  But  this  movement  awakened 
Cocque.  He  again  became  unmanageable,  and 
suddenly,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  dashed  through 
an  open  window. 


There  was  a  general  cry.  The  coach  was 
stopped.  We  saw  him  gather  himself  up,  after  the 
hop,  and  rush  into  the  adjoining  wood  of  close 
undergrowth.  But  we  searched  for  him  in  vain, 
oiling  him  in  the  kindest  tone  of  voice.  Not  a 
trace  of  him  could  we  discover.  Half  an  hour  was 
spent  in  the  search.  Then,  with  really  sad  hearts, 
*e  pursued  our  journey. 


There  was  no  house  in  sight,  to  no  traveler  nor 
wood-cutter  could  we  mention  Cocque’s  escape. 
But  ere  long  we  came  to  a  poor  little  tavern. 

In  former  times,  when  the  father  of  the  family 
was  a  lad,  there 
used  to  be  a  tav¬ 
ern  for  every  mile 
of  this  road  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and 
Lake  Otsego. 

“  Sixty  miles,  and 
sixty  taverns,”  as 
he  told  us.  Ca¬ 
nals  and  railroads 
had  made  great 
changes.  Only  a 
few  forlorn  tav¬ 
erns  were  still 
seen.  Stopping 
at  the  first  one, 
the  gentleman 
wrote  a  short  de- 
scription  of  " 

CoCqUe,  and  Of-  COCQITE  LEAVES  THE  STAGE-COACH. 

fered  a  reward  if 

the  animal  should  be  restored  to  its  friends. 
This  was  some  consolation  to  the  young  people, 
who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  up  a  pet 
that  had  made  part  of  their  life  for  several  years. 

The  travelers  were  soon  settled  in  their  old  vil¬ 


lage  home.  But  there  were 
no  tidings  of  Cocque.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week, 
passed  away,  and  there 
was  no  news  of  puss.  All 
hope  of  seeing  him  was 
given  up. 

One  day,  however,  six 
weeks  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  arough-lookingcoun- 
tryman  was  seen  coming 
from  the  gate  to  the  front 
door.  He’  had  a  bag  on 
his  back. 

He  came  into  the  hall, 
lowered  the  great  bag, 
opened  it,  and — out  leaped 
Cocque  1  But  so  thin,  so 
changed,  so  famished,  so 
wild,  that  it  was  piteous 
to  see  him.  None  but  his 
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known  him.  His  first  feeling,  poor  thing,  was 
terror;  but  how  touched  we  were  when  we  found 
that  he  knew  us,  remembered  his  name,  allowed 
himself  to  be  caressed,  and  began  to  lap  the  milk 
we  offered  him ! 
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Yes,  Cocque  was  restored  to  us,  and  became 
once  more  a  happy  cat. 

Never  believe,  my  young  friends,  that  cats  love 
places,  but  not  persons.  Cocque  was  soon  as  affec¬ 
tionate  as  ever,  on  ground  entirely  new,  but  among 
his  own  “  relations.” 

Those  six  weeks  in  the  Pine  Barrens  had  been 
full  of  peril  to  him.  There  had  been  a  report  that 
a  regular  wild-cat  from  the  Helderberg  was  to  be 


found  in  those  woods,  and  young  men  went  out 
with  their  guns  to  hunt  him.  Cocque  had  had 
many  narrow  escapes.  At  last  he  wandered  into  a 
barn-yard,  where  the  countryman  who  brought  him 
to  us  succeeded  in  surprising  him,  and,  finding 
that  this  was  not  really  a  wild  beast,  he  shrewdly 
guessed  that  it  was  the  large  French  cat  for  which 
a  reward  had  been  offered,  and  he  brought  him 
forty  miles,  on  his  back,  in  a  bag  1 
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CHAPTER.  X. - THE  BIRTHDAY. 

Tise  (fetters' which  Idrircceived  from  her  father 
were  brief,  and  came  at  lung  intervals.  It  was 
beyond  the  power  of  his  self-discipline  to  write  to 
heir  with  the  fulness  and  freedom  of  that  affection 
which  had  made  the  happiness  of  both,  when  he 
knew  all  the  while  by  what  a  blow  the  links  which 
had  bound!  them  were  to  be  smitten  asunder.  It 
was  strange  to  him  thus,  as  it  were,  to  contem¬ 
plate  '  his  own  death  in  the  person  of  another— to 
join  in  the  tears  that  should  hereafter  be  wept 
upon  his  grave.  For  The  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  actual  cowardice — impotence  of  will — prostra¬ 
tion  of  mental  strength  ;  and  this  was  especially 
painful  to  him,  as  it  proved  the  incompleteness  of 
the  self-conquest  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Some¬ 
times  this  view  of  the  subject  would  press  so  for¬ 
cibly  upon  him,  that  he  would  start  up  and  snatch 
Ilia  pen  with  the  sudden  resolution  to  acquaint  heT 
at  once'  with  his  state.  He  wOuid  write  the  first 
words— “  My  dearest  Ida,"  and  then,  pausing  as 
the  name  brought  before  his  mind  in  an  instant 
the  vision  of  those  young  clear  eyes  whose  foun¬ 
tains  were  scarcely  yet  opened,  of  that  pure  un¬ 
sunned  heart,  of  that  happy  child-nature,  he  would 
throw  aside  what  he  had  written,  and  bury  his 
face!  in  his  liahds  in  a  passion  of  helpless  sorrow. 
Sometimes  he  would  rejoice  when  he  saw  the  rav¬ 
ages  which  disease  had  already  wrought  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  thinking  that  it  would  thus  be  easier  to 
break  the  truth  to  her — that,  in  fact,  it  would  re¬ 
veal  itself ;  at  other  times  he  would  use  every 
stratagem  to  conceal  those  very  symptoms,  in  the 
dread  of  shocking  her  too  suddenly,  in  the  utter 
desolation  which  overwhelmed  his  spirit  when  he 
thought  how  the  joy  of  their  meeting  wuuld  be 
dashed.  Deep  was  his  self-abasement,  earnest 
his  entreaty  for  that  strength  which  is  made  per¬ 
fect  innveakncsS  !  He,  who  would  have  died  to 
save  her  from  sorrow,  was  now  to  die  in  order  to 
inflict  sorrow  upon  her  ;  and  in  bitterness  of  soul 
he  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him  ! 

Meanwhile,  Ida  heard  that  the  business  which 
had  summoned  him  away  was  advancing  very 
slowly.  He  had  traced  the  supposed  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don' from  place'  to  place,  and  ' finally  discovered 
that  she  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  now  residing  in 
Malta;  but  ere  he  returned  so  far  upon  his 
steps,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  on  to  Delhi 
to  receive  and  examine  his  friend’s  legacy,  as  he 
did  not  choose  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  it  sent 
to  him.  .  There  had  been  much  delay,  and  instead 
of  returning  home,  according  to  his  original  inten¬ 
tion,  to  assist 'iri  the  celebration  of  his  daughter’s 
eighteenth  birthday,  he  was  at  that  very  time  on 
hia  road  to  Delhi!  This  was  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  poor  Ida  ;  and,  perhaps,  when  that  long- 
expected  birlliday  dawned  upon  her,  she  had  never 
felt  sb  unhappy  in  her  life.  No  thought  so  pro- 
fatte  as  one  of  blaming  her  father  ever  entered  Tiehr 
genille'heatt ;  and  when  she  received  one  of  those 
unsatisfactory  letters,'  she  attributed  the  chillness 
and  depression  which  came  upon  her,  to  pain  at 


the  separation,  to  weakness  in  herself,  to  anything 
except  a  want  of  tenderness  in  him.  Eagerly  and 
eloquently  she  wrote  to  him,  opening  her  whole 
soul,  detailing  every  particular  of  her  new  life, 
making  humble  confessions  of  not  loving  aunt  Me¬ 
lissa  so  well  as  uncle  John- — of  having  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  twilight  when  the  former  was  recount¬ 
ing  the  history  of  her  youth- — of  having  laughed 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  when  the  latter  was  read¬ 
ing  Milton  aloud  : — no  worse  sins  had  she  to 
chronicle.  But  the  correspondence  of  those  we 
love  is  a  poor  substitute  for  their  company  ;  one 
look'  is  better  than  a  thousand  words.  The  man 
who  said  that  language  was  invented  to  disguise 
thought,  stumbled  upon  a  truth  where  he  only 
meant  a  sarcasm  ;  for,  indeed,  how  dense  a  veil 
do  tho  simplest  words  weave  around  the  feeling 
which,  they  profess  to  exhibit !  Words  are  the 
clouds  which  gather  upon  the  mountain’s  edge, 
and  suggest  the  height  while  they  conceal  the 
form;  looks  and  tortes  are  the  bright  flashes  which 
cleave  the  vapory  and  give  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  mighty  outline  beneath  it. 

Ida  felt  so  lonely  on  this  birthday  morning ! 
True,  she  was  waked  by  Madeline’s  soft  kiss  Upon 
her  cheek  ;  but,  much  as  she  loved  Madeline,  it 
was  but  a  small,  weak  affection,  compared  with 
that  which  she  cherished  for  her  father,  and  she 
pined  feverishly  and  hopelessly  for  the  sound  of 
his  blessing  in  her  ears.  Besides,  Madeline  had 
grown  graver  than  ever  of  late,  and  would  some¬ 
times  look  silently  at  Ida  till  her  eyes  filled  with 
teajrs  ;  which  was  not  very  cheering  to  spirits  al¬ 
ready  disposed  to  sink.  True,  uncle  John  had 
taken  her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  presented  her 
with  a  very  pretty  bracelet ;  and  aunt  Melissa  had 
touched  her  forehead  with  her  lips  as  cautiously 
as  though  she  feared  it  would  burn  her,  and  had 
produced  her  gift  also — a  sachet  of  amber  satin, 
embroidered  in  green  braid  by  her  own  fair  hands. 
It  was  remarkable  how  pale  the  green  and  amber 
were  ;  indeed,  they  looked  a  little  faded — which, 
was '.not  wonderful,  as  the  sathet  had  reposed  in- 
gloriously  in  a  drawer  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
having  been  originally  manufactured  for  a  friend, 
with  whom  the  workwoman  had  unluckily  con¬ 
trived  to  quarrel  just  aa  her  labors  came  to  a  hap¬ 
py  issue.  But  this  history,  was  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  aunt  Melissa’s  equivocal  little  speech 
— “  Will  you  accept  this  trifle,  my  love?— you 
may  perhaps  value  it  as  my  work!” — would  have 
passed  exceedingly  well,  and  did  pass,  till  unete 
John  slopped  it  short  by  bidding  Ida' guess  why.  it! 
was  lucky  for  her  that  Miss  Lee  and  Lady.- Anne 
Grimston  were  not  on  terms.  Ida  was  altogether 
puzzled,  and,  with  a  merry  chuckle,  he  answered 
the  riddle  himself,  unobservant  of  the  battery  uf> 
frowns  which  was  discharging  itself  upon  him— 
“  Because,  but  for  that,  you  would  n’t  have  got 
your  bag !” 

Melissa,  as  a  last  resource,  hurried  the  break¬ 
fast  very  much,  and  flattered  herself  that  Ida  had 
not  understood  the  joke. 

And  Ida  strolled  out  into  the  hall  and  arranged 
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the  geraniums,  and  felt  that  oppressive  sense  of 
womanhood,  so  common  when  one  1b  still  half  a 
child ;  and  she  wondered  when  the  other  members 
of  ihe  family  party  would  arrive,  and  tried  to  stir 
herself  up  to  that  been,  curious  interest  about 
them  jvhich  she  had  formerly  felt.  And  good 
Mrs.  Vickers  now  ventured  to  approach  with  her 
congratulations,  and  her  little  offering — a  rose-tree 
from  the  garden  at  Croye,  brought  away  privately, 
and  carefully  preserved  for  this  grand  occasion. 
“  God  bless  you,  missy  !”  concluded  she,  kissing 
the  hand  which  her  young  lady  had  put  into  hers; 
“  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  you  ! — 
Oh,  what  a  pity  master  is  n’t  here  !” 

This  little  stroke  was  quite  too  much  for  poor 
Ida,  who  could  bear  the  multitude  of  her  own 
thoughts,  but  not  three  words  from  another  ;  and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  free  and  rapid  as 
ever  poured  from  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

She  hastened  out  into  the  garden  to  escape  the 
well-meant  condolences  of  Mrs.  Vickers,  and  pass¬ 
ing  rapidly  through  the  shrubbery,  seated  herself 
upon  the  grass  in  a  favorite  retreat  of  hers,  at  the 
foot  of  a  fine  old  beech-tree,  whose  drooping 
branches  formed  a  natural  arbor. 

“What  did  papa  say  was  my  great  fault?’’  so¬ 
liloquized  she.  “  Want  of  power  to  control  my 
feelings  !  Oh,  how  true  !  He  did  not  say  tem¬ 
per  ;  but  I  think  he  would  have  said  so,  if  he  had 
Known  how  cross  I  sometimes  feel  when  1  am 
wanted  to  read  Dante.  Alas,  alas  !  It  is  six 
months  since  he  went,”  (here  her  tears  began  to 
flow  afresh,)  “  and  I  am  not  improved.  Oh,  how 
I  will  endeavor !  It  is  good,  I  think,  to  make  a 
resolution  on  one’s  birthday  ;  it  seems  so  solemn 
— like  beginning  life  again.  If,  when  he  comes 
back,  he  should  And  that  I  have  cured  my  great 
fault — what  happiness  !  I  wonder  what  it  comes 
from  ;  from  selfishness,  I  suppose.  Yes,  it  must 
he  selfish  ;  because  it  is  indulging  my  own  incli¬ 
nation  and  not  thinking  of  others.  I  will  pray  to 
be  quite  unselfish.  Oh,  what  a  long  time  1  shall 
have  to  try !  IIovv  I  wish  one  could  grow  per¬ 
fect  directly,  by  one  great  effort !  How  happy 
the  angels  must  be,  who  have  only  to  take  care 
that  they  do  not  fall,  instead  of  perpetually  labor¬ 
ing  to  rise  !  A  ‘just  man  made  perfect quite 
perfect — that  . might  be,  even  on  earth.  I  think 
papa  is,  though  he  is  not  old  ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Ilecket  was.  But  I  shall  never  be  so,  I  am  afraid, 
if  I  am  six  months  without  improving.  I  will  be¬ 
gin  to-day.  How  J  must  watch  for  opportunities! 
I  must  practise  being  unselfish  in  all  kinds  of  little 
things,  and  then  I  suppose  the  strength  will  come 
to  conquer  myself  in  great  things.  Oh,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  good  when  one  is  happy  !” 

As  Ida  came  to  this  conclusion,  in  which'very 
few  moralists  will  agree  with  her,  she  rose,  and 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  entered  the  chapel.  Kneel¬ 
ing  down  on  the  pavement,  she  made  her  simple 
confession,  and  put  up  her  innocent  prayer,  finish¬ 
ing.  her  devotions  by  an  earnest  vow  against  self- 
indulgence  in  matters  of  feeling.  She  stood  a 
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moment  in  reflection  ere  she  crossed  the  threshold 
again. 

“  I  was  selfish  this  morning,”  thought  she; 
“when  aunt  Melissa  asked  me  to  read  Dante,  and 
uncle  John  Baid  I  ought  to  have  no  lessons  (as  he 
always  calls  reading)  on  my  birthday,  I  agreed 
with  him  directly.  Now,  I  suppose,  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  and  ask  her  to  read  with 
me.  Doing  right  is  very  disagreeable  sometimes !” 
(with  a  sigh.)  “  I  hardly  know  why  I  dislike  it 
so  much  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  feel  so 
shy  and  stupid  when  aunt  Melissa  is  admiring.  1 
never  know  what  to  say  when  I  am  told  what  to 
admire.  And  then  it  is  so  unlucky  for  me  when 
she  makes  mistakes.  I  don’t  know  how  to  lell 
her  of  them,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  sincere  to  let 
them  pass  ;  and  then  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
laugh.; — How  I  wish,”  added  Ida,  unconsciously 
uttering  her  thoughts  aloud,  “  how  I  wish  I  had 
never  learned  Italian  !” 

“  What  a  cross  master  you  must  have  had,” 
said  a  voice  close  to  her  ear,  “  if  the  lessons  are 
so  afflicting,  even  in  recollection  !” 

She  started,  and  looking  up  beheld  the  face  of 
an  exceedingly  handsome  young  man,  who  was 
resting  his  chin  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and 
contemplating  her  very  much  at  his  leisure.  With 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
terror,  she  ran  out.  The  stranger  followed  hfer, 
his  face  expressing  as  clearly  as  possible,  “  What 
a  timid  little' rustic  this  is!  IIow  am  I  ever  to 
tame  her?” 

“  Why  did  you  run  away?”  asked  he,  as  he 
strode  to  her  side.  “Are  you  frightened  at  me?” 

“Oh,  no!”  returned  Ida,  stopping,  and  smiling 
very  composedly  in  his  face  ;  “  only  I  thought  you 
did  n’t  know  it  was  the  chapel.” 

He  looked  puzzled,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  checked  himself.  Ida  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  “Are  you  Alexander,  or  Godfrey?”  in¬ 
quired  she. 

“  I  will  leave  you  to  find  that  out  for  yourself,” 
he  replied.  “  Whichever  I  am,  I  was  so  anxious 
to  make  my  cousin  Ida’s  acquaintance,  that  I  had 
not  patience  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  parly  ;  so 
here  I  am,  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  and  total  ignorance  of  Italian,  since  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  only  thing  wanting  to  your  happi¬ 
ness.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  mysterious 
sentence.” 

“  Oh  !  it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  it ; — it 
was  only  nonsense,”  said  Ida,  blushing,  and  look¬ 
ing  uncomfortable. 

“  Nay,”  cried  he,  “  so  far  from  its  being  non¬ 
sense,  I  think  it  is  the  most  refreshing  sentiment  I 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady  of  ths 
present  day.  You  wish  yourself  hack  again  in  a 
state  of  blissful  ignorance  ;  you,  wish  to  undo  ths 
misdirected  labors  of  the  school-room.  No  won¬ 
der  !  It  is  the  conventional  law  of  to-day,  to 
smother  every  unhappy  female  mind  under  a  huga 
conglomerate  of  knowledge,  swelling  and  empty 
like. a  great  air-cushion.  Wo  start  by.saying  that 
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women  have  less  intellect  than  men,  and  then  we 
teach  a  girl  thirty  things  in  the  time  which  it  takes 
a  boy  to  learn  three.  It  is  a  very  wise  piece  of 
consistency.” 

Ida  felt  rather  dismayed,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  so  long  and  sudden  a  disquisition  from 
a  new  acquaintance.  She  did  not  think  herself 
nearly  clever  enough  to  reply  to  such  a  speech,  so 
she  held  her  tongue. 

After  a  short  pause,  her  new  cousin  proceeded. 

“  I  want  to  be  good  friends  with  you,  Ida  ;  you 
mustn’t  be  afraid  of  me.” 

“Oh  no!”  cried  She,  laughing  quite  easily,  “I 
am  not  afraid  of  you.  Why  should  I  be  !” 

He  looked  a  little  disconcerted  in  his  turn,  but 
replied  directly — 

“  You  are  an  enviable  person.  Many  would 
find  your  situation  overpoweringly  nervous,  as  la¬ 
dies  call  it ;  and  you  don’t  even  know  why  you 
should  he  afraid.  And  you  are  quite  right ;  there 
is  no  reason  for  you  to  fear  the  reception  you 
might  meet  with  from  anybody.” 

“  Not  the  reception  I  may  meet  with  from  my 
own  cousins,  certainly,”  answered  Ida ;  either  dis¬ 
regarding,  or  not  comprehending,  the  compliment¬ 
ary  emphasis,  and  the  admiring  expression.  “  I 
remember  so  well  the  few  days  we  spent  here  to¬ 
gether,  when  we  were  children.  I  can’t  fancy 
this  a  first  introduction,  though  in  reality  you  aro 
all  strangers  to  me.” 

“  No,  no,  not  strangers,”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  that 
is  a  hard  word.  We  can  never  be  strangers  to 
each  other.  You  cannot  remember  those  few 
happy  days  so  vividly  as  I  do.  You  cannot  fancy 
the  sweet,  innocent,  peaceful  picture  which  they 
impressed  on  tny  mind,  and  which  has  remained 
there  ever  since  through  many  dark  days  of  trial 
and  trouble.  You  have  been  living  a  happy  life  ; 
you  have  been  tenderly  cherished, you  have  breathed 
nothing  but  love  from  your  cradle,  and  you  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  have  to  imprison  all  that  you 
feel  in  your  inmost  heart,  and  never  suffer  it  to 
see  the  light  of  day,  because  you  live  among  those 
who - But  I  must  not  speak  of  this.” 

“Ah!”  said  Ida,  “  you  have  lived  at  school 
and  college.  I  often  think  how  much  harder  a 
man’s  life  must  be  than  a  woman's.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  men  should  sometimes  be  stern — 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should 
ever  be  gentle,  when  one  thinks  what  struggles 
they  must  have  with  their  feelings,  what  Borrow 
and  desolation  of  heart  they  have  to  encounter 
even  in  boyhood.  The  boy’s  first  going  to  school 
— surely  it  must  change  and  stamp  his  character 
for  life.” 

“  Especially,”  answered  he,  “  where,  as  in  my 
case,  the  boy  would  rather  die  than  show  what  he 
suffers.  I  have  always  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
occupying  others  with  my  trials  and  sorrows — 
which  have  not  been  few — or,  indeed,  with  myself 
in  any  way.  Life  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
life.  Unless  it  is  devoted  to  some  one  whom  we 
love.” 


“  But  you  form  friendships,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ida,  rather  pursuing  the  course  of  her  own 
thoughts  than  answering  the  laBt  observation, 
“  which  last  for  life.  That  must  be  the  happy 
part  of  school  and  college.” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  you  form  friendships— 
that  is,  you  form  a  few  friendships ;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  I  fear  you  meet  with  ingratitude 
and  disappointment.  But  sometimes  I  think  I 
was  particularly  unfortunate.  Some  opportunities 
which  I  had  of  serving  others,  which  I  was  not 
slack  to  take  advantage  of,  showed  me  a  very 
dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  I  grew  dispirited. 
It  has  ended  in  an  unfortunate  reserve,  which  I 
cannot  shake  off,  though  I  am  conscious  that  it 
often  prevents  me  from  making  friends  where  I 
might  really  do  so.  I  regret  it — but  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  it ;  except,  indeed,  where  1  feel  immedi¬ 
ately  that  I  shall  meet  with  comprehension  and 
sympathy,  and  then  the  attraction  is  irresistible. 
And  such  moments  are  the  happiest  of  my  life ; 
it  is  so  delightful  to  confide,  especially  where  it  is 
one’s  habit  to  withhold  confidence.” 

“  Hush  !”  said  Ida  softly,  holding  up  her  hand. 
He  stared.  “  A  nightingale,”  whispered  she ; 
“don’t  you  hear  it!”  and  she  stood  still,  in  a 
listening  posture,  scarcely  drawing  her  breath, 
that  she  might  drink  in  that  flood  of  music,  that 
luxury  of  sound.  If  her  new  friend  was  irritated 
by  the  interruption,  he  was  a  great  deal  too  well 
bred  to  Bhow  it. 

“  Ah,”  whispered  he,  with  a  sigh,  “  it  is 
charming  indeed,  to  retain  that  keen,  fresh  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  nature  !  The  rough  hand  of  life  Tubs  it 
away  from  most  of  us  as  soon  as  we  leave  our 
childhood.” 

“  How  much  you  must  lose  !”  said  Ida  simply. 

“We  do,  indeed,”  was  his  answer;  “I  re¬ 
member  well  when  I  returned  from  college,  think¬ 
ing1  that  all  my  triumphs  arid  all  my  prizes  were 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  fearless,  inno¬ 
cent  glee  of  boyhood.” 

“Are  boys  so  very  fond  of  nightingales?” 
asked  Ida  demurely.  Then  blush ing  with  a  sud¬ 
den  fear  that  she  had  been  unpolite,  she  added  in 
a  great  hurry  :  “  I  was  only  joking.  But,  do  you 
know,  I  fancy  lhat  gaining  of  prizes  must  be  such 
a  happy  part  of  a  man’s  life — such  a  joyful  kind 
of  triumph.  And  then,  the  corning  home  after¬ 
wards — causing  such  happiness  by  one’s  own 
exertions,  and  then  coming  home  to  sec  it!  Was 
it  not  very  delightful  1” 

“  How  alike  we  are  in  onr  manner  of  feeling  !” 
he  replied,  the  exclamation  escaping  him  suddenly, 
and  as  if  unawares.  “  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  one’s  life,  and  you  havo  exactly 
expressed  the  cause  and  nature  of  its  happiness. 
It  is  not  the  triumph,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
joy  whicli  it  creates  at  home,  the  bright  fireside 
picture  which  is  before  the  mind’s  eye,  which  is 
so  delightful !  Yet  there  is  one  great  drawback 
— you  triumph  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  declare 
to  you  I  have  grieved  so  much  over  the  defeat  of 
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a  rival,  if  he  was  a  good, kind  of  fellow  and  I  likpd 
him,  that  I  have  lost  all  pleasure  in  my  own ,suc- 
oera.’’ 

“  Indeed,”  said  Ida. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  cried  he,  “.What  are  you 
trying  to  find  out,  that  you, look  at  me, sp  fixedly 
with  those  piercing  eyes  of  yours  ?  You  put  me 
out  of  countenance.”  She  laughed,  but,  coloring) 
withdrew  the  oppressive  gaze,  and  he  proceeded;:, 
“I  see  you  have  a  great  deal  of  penetration.,  and 
in  a  little  while  i  shall  be  afraid  of  you,  rather 
than  you  of  me.  I  am  afraid  already— lest— Test 
— 1  should  miss  of  one  triumph  bn  whiph  i  have 
specially  set  my  heart.  But  I  perceive  that  noth¬ 
ing  escapes'  you,  You  ,  have,  as  clear  an  idea  of 
the  inner  life  which  I  have  Jed,  as  if  you.  had 
watched  it  and  shared  in  it.  How  came  you  by 
such  a  gift  !  Is.  it  instinct  or  inspiration  ?” 

Ida  laughed  her  merry  silvery  laugh,  which 
had  still  the  music  of  childhood  in  it. 

“I  am  a  very  innocent  witch,”  said  she ; 
“  you  told  me  all  about  this  mysterious  inner  life 
yourself.  I  don’t  think  you  are  at  all  reserved  ; 
you  have  said  so  much  about  yourself-; — indeed, 
I  have  found  out  nothing  but  what,  you  told  nip,” 

“  I  could  not  be  reserved  with  you,"  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  and  I  know  not  when  I  have  been 
betrayed  into  saying  so  much.  But  suppose  I 
were  to  tell  you  something  about  other  people— 
about  all  these  new  relations  to  whom  you  are  to 
be  introduced  1  Will  you  try  my  skill  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  exclaimed  Ida  with  eagerness, 
“I  shall  like  it  excessively/  I  want  so  much,to 
know  them  all ;  and  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  under¬ 
stood  much  about  them  from  the  descriptions  which 
aunt  Melissa  and  uncle  John  have  given  me. 
Now,  please,  begin,  and  be  very  accurate.” 

She  Beated  herself  on  the  turf  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  cousin  threw  himself  gracefully. down. at 
her  feet. 

“  Aunt  Melissa  and  uncle  John  !”  repeated  he  ; 
“  No  !  I  should  scarcely  put  very  implicit  faith  in 
their  delineations.  The  lady’s  opinions'  are'  rego, 
lated  entirely  by  the  quantity  of  attention  paid  to 
herself ;  and  as  to  good  uncle’ John,  he  has  no 
opinions  at  all.  I  would  lay  a  wager  .that  I  could 
make  him  contradict  himself  three  times  in  as 
many  hours,  by  going  the  right  way  to  work.” 

Ida’s  violet-bine  eyes  opened  to  their  widest 
extent. 

“  The  wrong  way  to  work,  you  mean,”  she 
replied,  smiling,  as  if  certain  that  he  must  be  in 
joke)  yet  with  a'littl?  hesitation  of  manner ;  “  dear 
kind  uncle  John  !  He  hates  to  contradict !  he  is 
so  fond  of  giving  pleasure — so  yielding  and  goo(d- 
tempered.” 

“  His  heart  is  just  like  a  feather-bed,”  rejoined 
her  cousin,  caricaturing  her  tone  of  affection,  “  so. 
very  ‘soft,  and  yet  nothing  leaves  an  impression 
upon  it.  And  his  dear  head ,  too — that  is  justjhe 
same.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  always  wears 
that  lovely  little  clritH  cap- — the  hats  hurt,  him  so 
that  he  can’t  b.ear  them.  But  to  proceed,  for  I 


see  .  ypU;  are,  shocked,  though,  you.  can’t  help 
laughing,;  I  ani^gojng  .to,  begin ;  my,  . portrait-gal, 
lery.r  Bleqse.to. observe  that  simple  truth— fidelity 
to  nature  is  all  I  aim  at ;  and  I  shall  speak  to  you 
With  perfect  sincerity,  of  those  nearest  to  myself, 
for  I  have  always  thought  that  the,  mere  fact  of 
relationship  does  npt  blind  you  to  faults  and  foibles ; 
on  the,  contrary,  it  brings  you  into  such  closo  con¬ 
tact  with  them  that  you  can’t  help,  finding  them 
out.  As.  long  ,  as  .we  are  cpn^emjdating  that 
scrappr  at  a  distapce,  you,  may, maintain  that  it  is 
sharp,  while  I  protest  that  it  is  blunt  ;  but  there 
cap  be , no  room ,  for .  arg urnent .  after,  I ,  have  broken 
my  shins  against  ;  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  there  can,”  exclaimed,  Ida  ;  “you 
know  1  may  say  it  was  your* fault,  for  running  up 
agajnstjt,  mayn’t  I?” 

“  W^hy— a— yes— you, see,. there. is  nothing  so 
fixed, but  it  may  be, made  a  subject  of. discussion.” 
He’.was,  again  a  little,  disconcerted  :  but  making 
sure  that;  she .  did  .  not  see.  the,  full  force  of  her 
rejoinder,  and  had  pursued  thp  metaphor  without 
thoroughly  following  out  its,  appljcn.tipn,  he  re¬ 
sumed,  (Nola  bene. — When  you  are  conquered 
in  argument,,  it,  is.  excellent,  policy  to  ,  take  for 
granted  that  your,  adversary  has  said,  a  better  thing 
than,  he. knows  himself,  and  so  to  pass.it  over,  and 
answer  on  one  side  pf.it.  If  he  be  a  modest  man, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  think  he  has  somehow 
made  a  blunder,  and  you  have  only  to  encourage 
that  impression  in  order  to  secure  your  victory.) 
“  We  will  begin, .  as  in  duty  bound,  with  ,  the 
head  of  the  family— your  uncle  Alexander.  He 
is  a  man  of  high  intellect,  cultivated,  too,  though 
his.  life  has  been- chiefly  practical.  There  is  the 
polish  of  the  workshop,  you  know,  imparted  by 
sharp,  tools  and  careful  labor ;  and  there  is  the 
polish,  resulting  from ,  constant,  friction  against 
other  substances ;  of  this  last  he  has  plenty.  He 
is  like  a  native  diamond,  which  has  been  rolled 
and  rubbed  till  it  only  needs  to  be  cutinto  shape 
to  be  fit  for  a  lady’s  finger.  Now,  please  don’t 
tell  mp  that  such  a  phenomenon  .  is  .impossible. 
Who  cares  for  truth  in  a  metaphor, .so lpng  as  it 
seTyes  one’s  purpose  ?  ’  ’ 

“Especially,”  observed  Ida, as  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  whether  it. is  true  or  false,” 

“Have  you  not?  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
I  would  .not  have  you.  literary  or  scientific,  for  the 
world,  I  would  not  even  have  you  too,  accom¬ 
plished,  A  little  music  and  drawing  should  be 
the  extent  of  a  woman’s  acquirements,  and  then 
she  can  dream,  away .  her  existence  in  ,  a  vague 
sweet  poetry,  the  soul  of  which  isr— what  I  must 
not  say  yet,  or  you  will  call  me  impertinent. 
Why  dp  you  smi)e,?” 

“  Because,”  replied  Ida,  “I  wus  lhinking  how 
different  papa’s  ideas  are  frpin,  youjs;  and  how 
lucky,  if  I  may  say,  so  withagt  , being,, rude,  the 
difiereneb  is  for  me.’  I  should  have  missed  ,  so 
much  pleasure  if  he  thought, as  yoti  do.” 

“  All ! ,  he  has  tried  to  make  a.bluo  stocking. of 
you  then  !  You  will  be  terrifying  me  with  Greek 
quotations,  or  smothering  me  with  the  harmless 
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‘ifi&riHas  of  German  sentiment !  Very  well !  I 
long  to  recaht  niy  heresies — -to  be  convinced  how 
■  cKafitiing  all  I  Have  most  dreaded  may  be.  But 
We  dire 'gritting  on  very  slowly  with  our  portraits. 
I  must  finish  m'y  first  sketch  by  letting  you  know 
that  your  uncle  is  extremely  fond  of  young  ladies, 
ahd  'th‘at^‘ by  a  very  little  coaxing,  you  may  win 
liim  to' whatever  you  like.” 

‘‘  Aiid'irijr  aunt  \Ellenor?”  tried  Ida.  “  What 
do  you  say  of  her  1  I  remember  such  a  pretty 
pble  face,  and  subh  a  musical  voice.” 

“  The  face  is  still  pale  and  pretty,  and  the 
voice  still  musical.  She  is  a  gentle,  amiable 
person,  who  knows  that  she  lias  been  a  beauty, 
and  is  inclined  to  put  the  verb  still  in  the  present 
tense,  not  without  some  reason.  She  is  kind  and 
affectionate,  and  will  be  very  fond  of  you  ;  but — 
do  not  make  a  friend  of  her !  It  hurts  me  to  say 
so,  and  I  only  say  it  for  your  sake.  She  is— not 
sensible.” 

“  Oh,  then  she  will  suit  me  exactly  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ida  quickly.  “I  know  aunt  Melissa  is 

a  very  sensible  woman,  and - ”  She  stopped 

short,  coloring  crimson.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  “  How  perfectly  delicious !”  cried  he. 
“I  would  not  have  missed  that  for  the  world. 
Now,  pray  do  not  look  ashamed.  You  seemed  a 
little  troubled  at  my  theory,  that  we  are  specially 
quick  to  find  out  the  faults  of  our  relations ;  but 
only  see  how  charmingly  you  have  illustrated  it. 
That  sudden  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  a 
thousand  words.  But  I  shall  have  to  take  charge 
of  your  education,  I  see ;  and  one  of  the  first 
lessons  I  shall  teach  you  is,  that  your  aunt  Melissa 
is  a  very  silly  woman.  We  will  put  her  into  the 
portrait-gallery  by-and-by.  Poor  Frederick  comes 
next.  He  is  exactly  like  his  mother,  both  in 
person  and  mind  ;  perfectly  sweet-tempered,  but 
with  rio  judgment.  Of  Godfrey  I  must  say  little  ; 
I  believe  he  is  capable  of  better  things  than  he 
has  ever  yet  achieved.  His  unfortunate  temper 
meets  him  at  every  turn,  and  does  him  irreparable 
injuries.” 

"  And  Alexander?”  inquired  Ida. 

“  Is  altogether  detestable.” 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  laughing,  “  you  heed  not  be  so 
careful  to  mislead  me.  I  have  known  for  a  long 
while  that  you  are  Alexander.” 

“  And  you  say  you  are  not  a  witch !  By  what 
necromancy  did  you  discover  me?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  ehe  replied,  “  but  I  felt  quite 
sure  bf  it  from  the  first.  And  then,  you  know,  you 
described  aunt  TLllenor  in  language  that  Godfrey 
could  not  Have  used.” 

“Did  I?”  cried  he,  “I  thought  my  description 
of  her  was  quite  couleur  de  rose.  I  said  she  was 
pretty,  amiable,  affectionate — what  more  could  a 
woman  wish  to  be  ?  In  what  was  my  portrait  de¬ 
ficient?” 

“In  respect,”  said  Ida,  blushing.  . 

He  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh,  but  quickly  changing  the  expres¬ 
sion,  replied  with  an  air  of  conviction,  "You  are 
right.  That  was  a  false  move  of  mine.  I  forgot 


that  theteverence  which  one  must  needs  feel  towards 
a  patent,  is  altogether  different  from  the  easy  famil¬ 
iar  affection  for  any  other  relation.  I ‘could  not  con¬ 
demn  a  mother’s  faults.” 

Ida  looked  at  him  with  an  jnhocehf  surprise  in 
her  face,  which  plainly  showed  that  she  scarcely 
thought  he  would  find  such  a  condemnation  impos¬ 
sible.  He  rather  shrank  under  the  glance,  arid 
said  hastily,  “  But  to  proceed— shall  I  sketch  aunt 
Melissa  for  you?" 

“  Not  for  the  world  !”  exclaimed'Ida. 

“Uncle  John,  then?” 

“  Oh  no,  please  do  not  describe  anybody  I  know.” 

“That  is  a  singular  prohibition,”  observed  Al¬ 
exander;  “well,  then,  it  is  now  your  turn.  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  the  happy,  peaceful  life  you 
have  been  leading;  you  must  describe  your  father 
to  me.  I  have  a  bright,  imperfect  recollection  of 
a  commanding  figure  and  a  noble  face ;  I  want  to 
have  the  outline  filled  up.  And  you  must  tell  line 
all  about  the  garden  on  the  sea-shore,  arid  the  vil¬ 
lage  church,  and  the  country  walks,  and  the  poor 
people— all  the  thoughts  and  things  that  have  made 
up  the  history  of  your  childhood  ;  and  I  will  shut 
my  eyes,  and  dream  myself  back  into  the  past,  and 
fancy  myself  your  companion  in  fact,  as  indeed  I 
have  often  been  in  spirit.  You  were  always  with 
your  father,  were  you  not?” 

Ida  looked  about  her  with  a  kind  of  dismay  that 
was  positively  comic.  “  I  am  a  very  stupid  person,” 
she  said,  “  I  like  listening  a  great  deal  better  than 
talking,  it  is  so  much  easier.” 

“Do  you  always  feel  that?”  asked  Alexander, 
insinuatingly,  in  the  hope  that  a  compliment  to  his 
powers  of  conversation  was  implied. 

“  Oh  no,  only  sometimes,  and  with  some  people. 
I  could  talk  forever  to  Mrs.  Chester,  but  I  never 
can  talk  at  all  to  aunt  Melissa.” 

“  Tell  me,”  exclaimed  he,  seizing  both  her  hands, 
arid  trying  to  hide  his  annoyance  at  the  class  to 
which  she  seemed  to  be  consigning  him,  under  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  vivacity,  “tell  me  why  you 
cannot  talk  to  me !” 

She  extricated  herself  gently,  but  very  decidedly. 
“One  reason  is,”  she  said,  “because  there  is  ho 
time;  the  dressing-bell  has  rung,  and  1  must  not 
be  late  for  dinner  on  this  important  day.”  And 
she  bounded  from  his  side  and  was  in,  the  house  ere 
he  could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  stop  her. . 

Alexander  felt  excessively  uncomfortable,  though 
he  could  not  exactly  tell  the  cause.  He  had  planned 
bis  part  in  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken 
place  with  great  care  and  consummate  skill,  and 
He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  somehow  or  other 
he  had  been  baffled.  He  had  intended  to  suit  Him¬ 
self  exactly  to  the  character  which  he  had  imagined 
for  Ida;  avoiding  small  talk,  which  Would  have 
been  unintelligible,  and  the  ordinary  language  of 
gallantry,  Which  might  have  provrid  distasteful; 
and  presenting  her  with  just  Buch  a  mrilange  of 
sentiment,  philosophy,  and  frankness,  with  a  soft¬ 
ening  under-current  of  compliment,  and  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  dash  or  two  of  satire,  as  could  not  fail  to  win 
her  at  once.  He  had  done  it  all  to  perfection,  but 
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it  had  somehow  turned  out  quite  differently  from 
his  intentions.  He  was  like  Ruth  Pinch,  if  the 
comparison  be  not  profane,  and  had  made  a  pud¬ 
ding  without  knowing  it.  And  the  worst  of  all 
was,  that  though  he  could  not  tell  why,  some  of 
his  strongest  misgivings  arose  from  the  recollection 
of  the  certainty  with  which  Ida  had  guessed  him 
to  be  himself.  He  could  not  understand  it  at  all, 
and  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  agree  with  aunt 
Melissa,  and  pronounce  his  pretty  new  cousin  “  de¬ 
cidedly  deficient.” 

“  Oh,  Madeline !”  exclaimed  Ida,  when  that  lady 
came  to  inspect  her  toilette  before  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  “  I  have  seen  my  cousin  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  he  is  such  a  stTange  person — I  hope  he 
will  keep  away  from  me.  I  am  sure  we  should 
never  get  on  together.  Do  you  remember  laughing 
at  me  for  saying  that  nobody  ever  comes  up  to  you 
and  makes  a  bow,  and  says,  ‘  See  how  unhappy  I 
am!’  Well,  that  is  just  what  he  does!  At  least 
— not  the  bow,  though  I  really  think  he  might  do 
even  that.  He  talked  about  hi3  feelings  for  a  long 
while,  and  then  he  asked  me  to  tell  him  all  about 
mine,  and  I  think  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my 
life.  You  know  it  would  have  been  quite  impossi¬ 
ble — and  yet  I  was  so  afraid  of  being  rude,  I  said 
I  was  stupid  and  could  not  describe  them — which 
was  quite  true,  for  I  never  can  describe  what  I  feel. 
And  he  wanted  me  to  talk  to  him  of  papa',  and  I 
thought  he  expected  me  to  talk  in  the  same  way 
that  he  did,  and — oh  dear,  it  was  very  disagreeable ! 
I  was  so  glad  when  the  dressing-bell  rang.  But 
you  are  not  dressed,  and  it  is  quite  late !” 


“  I  am  not  coming  down  stairs,  love,”  said  Mad¬ 
eline.  “  It  is  too  large  a  party  for  me.” 

“  Must  I  go  quite  alone,  then!”  asked  poor  Ida, 
with  a  sudden  feeling  of  shyness  which  most  per¬ 
sons  will  allow  to  be  very  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Madeline  looked  at  her  and  thought  she  need  not 
fear  her  reception  in  any  society ;  and  certainly  it 
would .  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  lovelier  creature 
than  Ida,  with  the  timid  blush  glowing  upon  her 
delicate  cheeks,  the  falling  curls  of  sunny  brown, 
the  straight  nose,  the  .full  dark  blue  eyes  and  soft 
childlike  lips ;  and  the  simple  white  dress,  relieved 
only  by  a  knot  of  choice  flowers  which  she  had 
fastened  in  her  bosom.  A  form  slender  and  airy 
as  that  of  Undine,  and  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  embody  that  familiar  line,  “  a  spirit,  yet  a  woman 
too,”  completed  the  picture.  “  They  are  all  rela¬ 
tions,  you  know,”  said  Madeline  soothingly,  “  and 
indeed,  dearest,  I  could  not  come  ;  I  assure  you  it 
is  impossible.  Come  quickly,  and  you  may  he  in 
the  room  before  they  assemble.”  She  led  the 
shrinking  girl  down  stairs,  and  did ,  not  part  from 
her  till  she  had  opened  the  awful  door ;  and  Ida 
entered,  much  as  she  had  entered  the.  same  room, 
to  nearly  the  same  party,  fourteen  years  Before, 
pausing  on  the  threshold  as  if  to  see  who  would 
welcome  her.  Now,  too,  as  then,  the  only  feeling 
which  gave  her  courage  to  advance  might  have 
been  expressed  by  those  little  words — “  Papa  sent 
me.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Two  school-girls  sat  in  their  room,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  term,  deeply  engaged  in  lay¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  ensuing  vacation.  The  taller, 
and  by  a  few  months  the  elder,  of  the  twain 
was  Evelyn  Tyndale,  now  grown  into  a  hand¬ 
some,  intelligent-looking  girl  of  eighteen.  Her 
companion — by  name,  Minna  Moore — was  a 
plump  blonde,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ringlets  ;  lips  always  willing  to  form 
themselves  into  a  ravishing  smile ;  a  white 
brow,  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  by  a  frown,  and  lan¬ 
guishing  bine  eyes.  This  last  feature  was  her 


most  potent  weapon  in  Cnpid’s  warfare,  since 
they  took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  They  alone 
kept  her  face  from  being  positively  what  the 
French  call-rianfe — a  species  of  beauty  that  capti¬ 
vates  manyheartB,  and  seldom  breaks  one.  Bat 
Minna  Moore’s  eyes  promised  a  depth  of  feeling, 
an  unfathomable  mine  of  tenderness,  while  she 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  impassive  coquette  that 
ever  knotted  np  a  lover’s  heart-strings  and  then 
flung  by  the  plaything  for  another  more  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  and  this  without  a  pang  of  compunction 
for,  or  even  conscionsness  of  the  mischief  she 
had  done.  Evelyn,  spoiled  and  somewhat  self- 
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ish  though  she  was,  had  far  more  genuine 
feeling,  and  was  more  to  be  relied  upon.  Yet 
the  girls  were  ohosen  mates,  and  on  the  morrow 
Minna  was  to  accompany  her  Mend  home  for  a 
visit  of  a  month. 

“As  to  beaux,”  Evelyn  was  saying,  “I  do 
not  think  we  shall  suffer.  Besides  Henry  Car- 
roll,  and  Tom  Delisle,  and  other  transient 
visitors,  there  is  my  brother  Sterling,  who  lives 
next  door  to  us ;  his  wife  loves  company  as 
dearly  as  I  do,  and,  when  she  cannot  go  with 
me,  most  obligingly  releases  him  from  home- 
duty,  and  insists  that  he  shall  escort  me ;  and 
for  concerts,  exhibitions,  eto.,  there  is  Alleb,  if 
we  can  do  no  better.” 

1  ‘  He  is  very  young,  is  he  not  f  ”  asked  Minna. 

“  Hum-m-m !  not  exactly  a  boy,  although  be 
does  not  seem  like  a  man  to  us.  Six  and 
eighteen — can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  twenty- 
four  years  old  f  How  ridiculous  !” 

'  ‘  Why  ridiculous  f  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Is 
he  so  veiy  juvenile  in  appearance  ?” 

“My  dear  girl” — still  laughing — “I  never 
think  of  Allen’s  being  my  senior ;  the  idea  has 
all  the  force  of  novelty ;  yet  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  he  certainly  preceded  me  into  the 
world  by  half  a  dozen  years.” 

“  What  is  his  profession  ?” 

“He  is  a  clerk  in  my  father’s  store.  Ster¬ 
ling  is  a  lawyer.  The  brother  whom  we  lost 
was  the  genius  of  the  family ;  mother  weeps 
whenever  his  name  is  mentioned ;  she  has  told 
me  that  but  for  the  comfort  she  found  in  me, 
then  a  babe  but  two  years  old,  she  mnst  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart  when  he  was  taken.” 

“  She  had  still  two  other  children  left,”  said 
Minna,  wonderingly. 

“True;  but  Sterling  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  night  after  Egbert  died  they 
watched  his  elder  brothor  from  sunset  to  sun¬ 
rise,  expecting  every  breath  to  be  his  last. 
They  say  that  poor,  dear  mamma  lias  never 
been  the  same  since  that  awful  time.” 

“And  Allen f”  said  Minna,  pertinaciously. 
She  was  determined  to  know  why  she  had 
never  heard  more  of  a  grown  brother  whom 
she  had  hitherto  supposed,  from  Evelyn’s  casual 
mention,  to  be  a  youth,  a  mere  lad. . 

Evelyn  colored  and  bit  her  lip  in  vexation  or 
embarrassment.  “  Oh,  the  boys  were  so  differ¬ 
ent  1  and  Egbert  was  the  favorite.  Although 
he  had  not  completed  his  tenth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  studying  Latin  and 
the  higher  English  brandies,  and  stood  first  in 
all  of  his  olasses.  He  was,  moreover,  gifted 
with  remarkable  beauty,  while  Allen  was  al¬ 
ways  uninteresting  from  his  infancy.” 


“  He  is  not  handsome,  then  I” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
would  be  really  homely,  if  he  took  more  pains 
to  please,  to  render  himself  attractive ;  but,  as 
I  have  heard  mamma  quote  a  hundred  times, 
‘There  is  a  black  sheep  in  every  flock,’  and 
our  small  circle  cannot  boast  of  being  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  You  will  love  Sterling  the 
moment  von  see  him ;  his  address  is  as  fine  as 
his  person.” 

Minna  shook  her  head  wilfully.  “  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  not  prefer  the  younger  brother ; 
my  tastes  are  singular  sometimes.” 

“  It  will  indeed  be  an  odd  whim  that  leads 
you  to  fancy  Allen.  He  is  very  shy,  very  re¬ 
served,  and  does  not  oare  at  all  for  ladies’ 
sooiety.  He  is  useful  to  perform  escort  duty 
when  there  is  no  one  else  at  hand  who  can  serve 
that  purpose  ;  but,  dear  me  I  a  man  of  straw 
would  do  as  well,  if  one  could  work  the  puppet 
with  wires.” 

“You  are  complimentary!”  laughed  the 
other.  “  Charity,  if  nothing  else,  would  impel 
me  to  undertake  the  civilization  of  this  Orson. 
See  if  we  do  not  become  excellent  friends.  I 
have  a  presentiment.” 

Allen  Tyndale  had  no  prescient  visitings  of 
good  or  evil  as  he  plodded  homewards  to  tea  on 
the  evening  of  his  sister’s  arrival.  As  a  babe,  he 
had  loved  her  very  dearly ;  but,  his  bruin-like 
gambols  for  her  entertainment  being  generally 
productive  of  scoldings  from  his  mother  and 
outcries  from  the  child — frightened  or  hurt  by 
his  rough  handling — he  had  learned  to  keep  at 
a  distance,  and  abate  his  caresses.  He  tried 
hard  to  win  her  to  some  return  of  the  affection 
he  felt  for  the  pretty  little  sister  who  queened 
it  over  the  whole  household,  as  child  and  girl ; 
but  Bhe,  accustomed  to  universal  homage, 
scorned  the  votive  offerings  of  one  so  humble 
and  unlovely.  He  was  ever  to  her  "only 
Allen.”  That  word  “only  I”  When  used  in 
such  a  connection,  what  mournful  tales  can  it 
not  tell  of  misappreoiation,  and  slight,  and 
injustice ! 

Thus  the  boy  struggled  up  to  man’s  estate, 
unknown  by  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him 
by  blood ;  unnoticed  by  the  community  at 
large.  When  he  reached  a  suitable  age,  his 
father  withdrew  him  from  sohodl,  and  offered 
him  a  clerkship  in  his  store.  It  was  accepted 
without  a  word  of  comment  or  gratitude,  and 
no  hint  of  a  preference  for  that  or  any  other 
profession  as  a  means  of  support.  “He  does 
his  work  faithfully,”  was  his  father’s  invariable 
reply  to  the  mother’s  inquiries  as  to  his  suita¬ 
bleness  for  tho  situation ;  “but  I  cannot  make 
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the  lad  oat ;  he  has  always  heen  a  living  mys¬ 
tery  to  me.” 

If  his  performance  of  business  duties  was  me¬ 
chanical,  he  was  yet  mor8  of  an  automaton  at 
home.  After  Sterling’s  marriage,  he  was  use¬ 
ful,  now  and  then,  in  the  capacity  described  by 
Evelyn,  and  when  called  upon  never  refused  to 
act  the  undesirable  rdle  of  the  imaginary  straw- 
man — a  proof  that  he  bore  no  malice  for  past 
neglects,  and  was  not  selfishly  partial  to  his  own 
pursuits.  Allen’s  pursuits !  the  idea  would  have 
been  as  novel  and  amusing  to  Evelyn  as  was 
that  of  his  seniority  to  herself. 

Ignorant  that  his  sister  had  set  this  particular 
evening  as  the'  probable  time  of  her  return,  Al¬ 
len  admitted  himself  by  his  pass-key  to  his 
father’s  residence.  The  footman  was  toiling  up 
the  staircase  with  a  huge  trank  on  hiB  shoul¬ 
der,  taken  from  a  pile  of  luggage  in  the  hall.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  young  man,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  questioning  the  servant,  he  glanced  at 
the  trunks  to  ascertain  the  owner’s  name.  The 
upper  one  was  his  sister’s,  and  his  momentary 
curiosity  satisfied,  he  was  turning  away,  when 
the  different  lettering  of  another  caught  his  eye 
— “Minna  Moore.”  The  thought  of  meeting  a 
stranger,  particularly  a  young  lady,  diverted 
him  from  his  design  of  proceeding  to  the  family 
Bitting-room,  and  sent  him  off  to  his  own  cham¬ 
ber.  When  the  tea-bell  rang,  he  ventured 
forth,  and  went  down  softly  by  the  back  stairs 
— a  boyish  habit  he  had  never  abandoned,  and 
one  much  complained  of  by  his  mother,  as  “  a 
sample  of  Allen’s  $kulJcing  ways.” 

His  paoe  was  quickened  on  the  second  floor 
by  the  opening  of  the  front  chamber  door,  and 
a  gnsb  of  musioal  laughter  issuing  therefrom. 
He  stopped  on  the  lowest  step,  screened  by  the 
turn  of  the  wall,  from  the  view  of  those  above, 
and  listened  to  the  footsteps  and  rustling  robes 
that  passed  through  the  upper  hall.  Then  a 
fresh,  yonng  voice  he  recognized  at  once  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  laugh  that  yet 
thrilled  him  with  its  delioions  peal,  said  some 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  catoh, 
eagerly  as  he  drank  in  every  note,  and  Evelyn 
replied  as  they  entered  the  parlor.  He  was 
free  to  pursue  his  flight.  His  primary  intention 
had  been  to  quit  tho  house  and  sup  at  a  restau¬ 
rant,  so  intense  was  the  anticipated  agony  of 
sheepishness  into  which  he  knew  he  would  he 
plunged  by  the  introduction  that  threatened 
him.  Now,  an  accession  of  hardihood,  or  a 
change  of  desire,  directed  him  towards  the 
dining-room.  He  was  possessed  by  an  unac¬ 
countable  wish  to  see  the  owner  of  that  laugh. 
Yet  he  hardly  raised  his  eyes  at  her  entrance  ; 


and,  after  his  awkward  bow,  as  she  was  pre¬ 
sented,  appeared  to  be  completely  extinguished, 
if  one  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  have 
conceived  that  he  had  ever  shone  with  inherent 
or  borrowed  light.  Taciturn  as  usual,  he  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  hour  and  place, 
his  plate  receiving  all  of  his  regards.  When  he 
made  his  mental,  catalogue  of  Minna’s  charms, 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  closest  observer  to 
discover,  yet  scarcely  a  motion  of  hers  was  un¬ 
remarked  ;  not  a  syllable  lost ;  and  her  mirror 
had  not  reflected  her  bright  face  more  perfectly, 
as  she  took  her  last  satisfied  peep  at  it  when 
dressed  for  supper,  than  did  the  heart  of  the 
“bashful  brother,”  for  whom  Evelyn  made  an 
[  apology  that  was  contemptuous  in  its  careless¬ 
ness. 

He  lingered  without  the  parlor-door  when 
the  meal  was  concluded,  trying  to  summon 
resolution  for  the  desperate  feat  of  entrance.  If 
he  could  only  glide  into  a  dark  corner  unseen 
and  unspoken  to.  Bat  the  full  blaze  of  the 
chandeliers  streaming  down  upon  tho  carpet, 
sending  Us  mocking  light  to  his  feet  through 
the  door,  which  was  ajar,  told  him  of  the  cruel 
brilliancy  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the  room. 
As  he  still  hung  hack,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door.  More  visitors  !  The  next  moment  he 
was  half  way  up  to  his  own  dormitory.  This 
was  in  the  third  story — a  spacious  and  comfort¬ 
able  apartment,  for  which  Mrs.  Tyndale  had 
no  other  use,  or  his  quarters  might  not  have 
heen  so  eligible.  It  was  the  family  habit  to  re¬ 
gard  Allen  as  a  person  of  low  tastes,  the  fear 
most  frequently  expressed  concerning  him  be¬ 
ing,  lest  he  should,  by  and  by,  fall  into  vicious 
company,  “as  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
young  men  destitute  of  intellectual  resources,” 
the  mother  lamented.  This  is  a  sentiment,  by 
the  way,  that  oftentimes  offends  our  ears,  from 
the  lips  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  hnman  nature  should  be  sufficient  to 
teach  them  the  fallacy  of  the  notion.  It  is  not 
your  “man  of  very  ordinary  intellect”  who 
roars  out  the  bacchanalian  song  in  the  streets, 
when  honest  people  are  abed ;  not  the  “  heavy 
plodder”  who  rattles  the  dice  and  shuffles  the 
cards;  not  the  “stupid  nobody”  who  earliest 
fills  the  drunkard’s  grave  and  the  felon’s  cell. 
Let  the  annals  of  the  pen,  the  press,  and  the 
rostrum  tell  whether  commanding  talents'  or 
immortal  genins  is  incompatible  with  proclivity 
to  vice ;  a  security  against  slavery  to  crime. 

That  Allen  Tyndale  had  not  fallen  from  the 
right  path  of  honesty  and  sobrioty  was  assured¬ 
ly  not  in  consequence  of  his  parents’  guardian¬ 
ship,  or  the  ennobling  influence  of  home-loves. 
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In  this,  his  sanotum,  there  were  nowhere  visi¬ 
ble  tokens  of  the  unworthy  tastes  -of  which  he 
was  accused.  The  library  was  small,  and  not 
very  choice,  as  to  literary  merit ;  but  it  was 
free  from  works  of  exceptionable  morality. 
There  was  a  hate  with  a  musio  portfolio ;  and 
another  of  drawings  lay  on  the  desk,  the  box 
of  penoils  beside  it.  The  furniture  was  plain, 
and  neither  new  nor  well  kept ;  but  its  abuse 
was  the  result  of  the  housemaid's  neglect,  and 
not  his  fault.  Against  the  walls  hung  several 
fine  engravings,  neatly  framed ;  and  these  were 
the  sole  articles  of  mere  ornament  there.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  desolate-hearted  boy  that  his 
tastes  were  few  and  simple ;  that  his  reserve 
had  led  him  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  court  the 
society  of  his  kind  I 

He  Bat  down  to  his  desk,  and  drew  out  an 
unfinished  drawing.  He  was  but  a  copyist  of 
the  creations  of  others.  He  had  never  con¬ 
ceived,  much  less  executed,  a  good  original 
picture,  but  he  loved  to  sketch,  and  practice 
had  made  him  a  tolerable  draughtsman.  He 
had  patience,  too,  and  his  copies  were  minute 
and  faithful.  His  present  model  was  a  female 
head — a  crayon  portrait  he  had  picked  up  at  a 
sale.  The  lineaments  were  strongly  marked, 
full  of  character,  but  wanting  in  beauty.  The 
workmanship  was  admirable,  however,  and  on 
this  account  Allen  had  bought  it  and.  com¬ 
menced  its  Btudy.  To-night,  he  eyed  it  with 
distaste.  How  grimly  uninviting  it  looked ! 
how  angular  its  outlines  1  how  hard  and  cold 
its  eyes!  how  severe  and  even  vixenish  ap¬ 
peared  the  month  1  “Pshaw  1”  be  said,  after 
a  few  strokes,  “  I  cannot  draw.  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  fright  1  ’  ’  Pushing  it  away  from 
him,  and  oat  of  Bight,  he  continued,  to  mark 
idly  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  that  had  covered 
the  drawing.  He  was  writing  now.  His  own 
signature  was  repeated  in  a  variety  of  styles 
aud  ohirography  ;  then  the  name  of  the  city 
and  State ;  finally,  with  a  negligent  air,  he 
traced  the  address  he  had  read  on  the  trunk 
below — “  Minna  Moore.”  He  said  it  aloud,  as 
he  wrote  it.  “  A  pretty  name  I”  he  added, 
with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance;  “and  a 
pretty  girl  I  If  I  had  her  likeness  to  copy,  I 
don’t  believe  I  would  get  tired  of  it  before  it 
was  done.”  From  this,  he  began  to  speculate 
about  the  probable  doings  of  the  party  down 
stairs ;  who  was  the  visitor  who  had  frightened 
him  away.  “  Perhaps  it  is  Henry  Carroll.  He 
was  an  old  beau  of  Evelyn’s — or  Tom  Delisle. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  not  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Moore  I  He  is  a  handsome  fellow.” 

Ho  wag  not  conscious  of  sighing,  but  he  did 


|  it,  nevertheless.  He  heard  the  distant  piano, 
and  went  out  into  the  passage  to  listen.  A  set 
of  fashionable  polkas  was  well  played ;  then  a 
lively  waltz,  followedsby  a  prelude  to  a  popular 
song.  Was  it  Evelyn  f  If  bo,  she  had  greatly 
improved  in  taste  and  execution,  for  she  did 
love  music  enough  to  become  a  proficient.  More 
likely  that  Minna  Moore’s  white  fingers  were 
sweeping  the  keys.  Very  cautiously  be  sought 
the  lower  story.  The  conservatory  door  was 
open,  and  all  was  dark  within.  Yet  more 
stealthily  he  went  in,  and  ensconced  himself  in 
a  position  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  par¬ 
lors,  trusting  to  the  friendly  obscurity  to  con¬ 
ceal  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  merry  party  of 
young  people.  Henry  Carroll  and  Tom  Delisle 
were  both  there,  and  Allen’s  surmise  was  far¬ 
ther  oorrect  as  to  the  songstress.  The  witching 
melody,  to  which  the  very  shrubs  and  flowers 
about  him  seemed  to  hearken  and  vibrate,  was 
|  poured  from  the  coral  lips  of  Minna  Moore.  Her 
back  was  towards  the  conservatory,  but  her 
face  was  visible  in  a  large  oval  mirror,  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  piano — a  whim  of  Evelyn’s, 
which  was  excessively  annoying  to  more  timid 
performers. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that,  by  the  merest  ac¬ 
cident  (?)  in  the  world,  Minna’s  blue  eyes  were 
cost  upwards  to  this  glass  at  the  instant  that  Al¬ 
len’s  figure  stole  across  the  dim  background. 
They  were  keen  of  sight,  those  liquid  orbs.  He 
was  seen,  recognized,  and  his  motive  penetrated, 
before  the  deluded  youth  found  a  covert.  Song 
after  song  followed,  and  still  the  mirror  assured 
her,  by  her  chance  peeps  at  it,  that  the  new 
denizen  of  the  conservatory,  whom  she  had  so 
promptly  classified,  was  there  yet.  Nor  did  he 
move  when  she  at  last  arose,  and  bowing  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  to  the  compliments 
of  her  auditors,  Beated  herself  where  her  un¬ 
seen  admirer  might  feast  his  eyes,  and  once  in 
a  while  hear  a  strain  of  silvery  langhter.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  escape  was  afforded  and  improved 
by  him,  when  the  two  gentlemen  said,  “  good¬ 
night.” 

“Quite  an  adventure,  I  declare  I”  murmured 
the  beauty,  as  she  rolled  up  her  hair  for  the 
night.  “  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  making 
something  of  him  yet,  unpromising  specimen 
though  he  seems.” 

His  shyness  was  almost  a  match  for  her  arts, 
and  but  that  pique  kept  her  firm  to  her  pur¬ 
pose,  she  would  have  given  up  the  pursuit,  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  her  manoeuvres.  For¬ 
tune,  at  last,  granted  her  the  opening  for  which 
she  was  watching.  The  girls  were  engaged  ont 
to  an  evening  party,  and  Minna,  having  com- 
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pleted  ter  toilet,  ran  down  to  the  parlor  to  get 
a  full-length  picture  of  herself  in  the  tall  mir¬ 
rors  that  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling.  She 
started,  in  unfeigned  surprise,  when  she  saw 
there  Allen,  flute  in  hand,  looking  over  the 
music-rack.  He  was  cognizant  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  and  not  doubting  but  that  they  had 
already  gone  to  fulfil  it,  he  was  now  searching 
for  the  notes  of  a  song  he  had,  while  in  his 
leafy  retreat,  heard  Miss  Moore  sing  the  pre¬ 
vious  night.  The  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  pleasure  had. been  obtained  con¬ 
spired  with  his  customary  diffidence  to  over¬ 
whelm  him.  He  had  no  power  to  move  or 
articulate,  bnt,  with  face  on  fire,  and  lips  that 
moved  without  sound,  stood,  a  culprit,  detected 
in  the  very  act. 

“  Am  I  an  intruder  ?”  asked  the  clear  voice 
he  knew  so  well. 

Her  manner  was  a  bewitching  mixture  of 
frankness  and  girlish  modesty — a  wish  to  please 
and  fear  of  appearing  forward. 

“Ono,  madam!  I  had  no  right — T  just  wished 
to — that  song  yon  sang  last  night.”  There, 
he  had  let  it  all  ontl  And  with  a  crushing 
sense  of  this  upon  him  he  relapsed  into  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded. 

“What  was  it?”  The  pink-tipped  fingers 
were  busy  with  the  loose  music.  “  Maybe  I 
oan  help  you  find  it.  Let  me  see  I  What  did 
I  sing  last  evening  that  was  worth  remember¬ 
ing  f” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself ;  it ’s  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,"  was  the  Toots-ish  reply  of  the  abashed 
swain. 

“Not  to  yon,  perhaps  ;  hut  I  am  bent  upon 
showing  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  you  have  paid  to  my  poor  vocal  efforts. 
I  dare  say  I  am  Yankee  enough  to  gnesswhat 
the  song  was.  See  if  I  am  not  I  ”  holding  up  a 
sheet. 

“  That  is  it  I  How  did  you  know  ?”  lie  asked 
in  surprise.  Already  several  shades  of  basli- 
fnlness  were  banished  by  her  easy  and  cordial 
hearing.  That  gleeful  laugh!  Did  Minna  Moore 
know  how  passing  sweet  it  was  ?  Was  its  joy¬ 
ous  chime  always  as  involuntary  as  she  wonld 
have  it  seem  ?  Its  contagion  was  made  evident 
liy  a  smile  from  Allen.  He  even  dared  to  meet, 
for  a  second,  the  arch  glance  of  those  beanliful 
eyes.  After  all,  this  talking  with  a  pretty  wo¬ 
man  was  not  snch  a  formidable  matter.  In 
deed,  he  found  it  rather  pleasant  than  other¬ 
wise. 

“  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  was  a  Yankee  ? 
Seriously”— and  she  spoke  as  if  she  meant  it— 
“  I  could  not  have  mistaken  the  object  of  your 


Bearch,  since  it  was  the  only  piece  I  sang  which 
could  have  gratified  the  taste  of  a  musical  ama¬ 
teur.” 

The  bit  of  flattery  was  not  the  less  palatable 
to  Allen,  because  such  morceaux  were  seldom 
dealt  out  to  him. 

“  Evelyn  will  not  be  down  for  fifteen  minutes 
yet,”  was  the  next  attack.  “Will  you  not 
accompany  me  while  I  play  your  favorite  ?” 

She  had  taken  the  song  from  him,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  instrument  before  he  could  re¬ 
fuse. 

“Oh,  notnow!”  ho  stammered,  “lam  very 
sorry — I  cannot  play — at  sight,  I  mean  ;  I  am 
a  poor  performer  at  any  time.  You  must  ex¬ 
cuse  me.” 

“Then  you  will  learn  it,  will  you  not?  I 
have  a  brother  who  plays  a  little,  a  very  little 
on  the  flute,  not  nearly  so  well  as  you  do,  and 
we  often  practise  together.  It  will  be  so  much 
like  home — be  such  a  gratification  to  me  if  you 
will  now  and  then  imitate  him  in  this  respect. 
What  a  beauty  of  a  flute  1  Please  let  me  have 
it  for  a  moment.  Ah,  I  thought  so!  Edwin — 
my  brother — has  one  of  the  same  make.  'He 
says  no  judicious  flutist  will  ever  use  any 
other.” 

She  drew  her  fingers  caressingly  over  the 
polished  wood,  played  as  carelessly  with  the 
silver  keys  as  if  she  never  dreamed  how  she 
was  consecrating  it  in  his  eyes,  henceforth  and 
forever. 

“  The  tone  is  exquisite,  and  you  finger  well!” 
she  said,  on  a  sudden,  flashing  a  bright  smile 
up  at  him.  “  How  astonished  you  look !  You 
are  longing  to  ask  how  I  know  that.  Shall  I 
confess  that  I  set  my  window  open  last  Satur¬ 
day  night,'  and  was  rewarded  by  some  chance, 
far-off  strains  from  the  retreat  where  you  so 
selfishly  think  to  confine  all  your  music  ?  I 
heard  you  play  this.”  Pinno  and  voice  glided 
into  the  air  that  lind  drawn  him  into  the  con¬ 
servatory  on  that  first  memorable  night.  “  Not 
another  note  without  an  accompaniment !”  slm 
said,  with  a  charming  imperiousness,  and  break¬ 
ing  off  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza  to  touch  tlio 
flute. 

Allen  obeyed,  whether  against  his  will,  or 
with  its  consent,  he  could  not  determine.  In¬ 
spired  with  courage  by  her  praises,  or  the  mu¬ 
sic,  he  played  a  good  second,  mnch  sweeter 
and  more  correct  than  his  enchantress  had 
expected.  Her  enthusiastic  encomiums  wero 
ringing  in  his  ears  and  heart  as  he  hade  her 
“  Good-night,”  just  in  time  to  escape  liis  sis¬ 
ter,  who  descended  the  front  stairs  As  he  went 
up  the  back.  He  had  promised,  too,  that  he 
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would  again  “remind  her  of  home,"  by  bring¬ 
ing  his  flute  into  the  parlor  when  there  was  no 
“  vexatious  evening  company,  ’  ’  an  engagement 
he  remembered  with  a  sensation  of  mingled 
terror  and  delight. 

“Behold  the  beginning  I”  said  the  exultant 
fairy,  dashing  into  the  “Huntsman’s  Chorus,” 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  her  late  companion,  as 
his  sister  sailed  in. 

“  Yon  are  a  complete  hand  in  yourself,  Min¬ 
na  I’  ’  she  exclaimed.  “  I  was  sure  I  heard  two 
or  more  instruments.” 

“  Only  a  triumphal  march  to  herald  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  [” 
was  the  response — a  sentiment  warmly  seconded 
hy  Evelyn’s  sworn  knight,  Henry  Carroll,  who 
entered  at  the  same  instant,  with  Tom  Delisle, 
to  escort  the  young  ladies  to  the  festal  hall. 

Minna  was  too  skilful  a  general  not  to  follow 
np  the  advantage  she  had  won,  but  too  wary 
to  alarm  the  intended  captive  by  o  ver-brisk  mea¬ 
sures.  Evelyn,  quick-sighted  ns  she  was,  did  not 
for  a  long  time  suspeot  her  brother’s  ensnare- 
ment.  81io  could  not  help  remarking  that  he 
was  so  much  more  at  ease  with  Minna  than  with 
herself  or  any  one  else ;  that  he  mingled  more 
freely  and  frequently  in  the  family  circle,  and 
was  altogether  "wonderfully  like  other  peo¬ 
ple” — a  change  dating  from  the  week  after  her 
return  home.  Minna’s  manner,  too,  could  not 
escape  notice  ;  slio  behaved  towards  him  with 
a  gentleness  and  affability  remarkable  even  in 
this  eminently’ popular  damsel. 

“Minna’s  good-nature  is  really  ahsnrd  at 
times, ”  said  Evelyn  to  her  mother.  “It  must 
have  been  a  sad  bore  to  sit  and  talk  to  Allen 
for  an  hour,  as  she  did  last  night,  and  Tom 
Delisle  trying  to  attract  her  attention  .the  whole 
time  t  She  tolerates  Allen  out  of  politeness  to 
ns,  I  suppose,  and,  if  she  were  not  so  obliging 
and  soft-hearted,  she  would  content  herself 
with  that.  He  is  unused  to  so  much  notice, 
and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  it.  She 
puts  herself  quito  out  of  the  way  to  give  him 
a  pleasant  word  or  look.” 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  this  description 
of  Minna’s  conduct.  It  fell  short,  indeed,  of 
expressing  the  various  means  of  fascination 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unsophisticated  vic¬ 
tim.  Unweariedly  she  adapted  her  themes  and 
conversation  to  liis  limited  capacity,  and  never 
were  commonplaces  endowed  with  more  inte¬ 
rest.  She  divined  his  tastes,  and  catered  to 
them ;  his  prejudices  mid  dislikes,  and  humored 
them ;  foreseeing,  as  the  inevitable  sequel  to 
her  painstaking,  the  development  of  a  passion 
miglitior  than  any  other  that  had  entered  his 


soul.  And  all  for  wliat  ?  At  first  that  the  idle 
moments  of  an  incorrigible  flirt  might  be  whiled 
away  in  a  pastime  so  congenial  to  her  fancy ; 
afterwards  to  tempt  and  secure  game  really 
worth  the  trouble  of  setting  the  net. 

The  hour  of  her  departure  came  ;  a  cause  of 
regret  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyndale  ;  of  as  much 
sorrow  to  Evelyn  as  she  could  feel  at  the  going 
of  any,  one  while  Henry  Carroll  remained  near 
her ;  to  the  dupe  of  the  coquette’s  wiles  a  sea- 
bod  of  blacker  darkness  than  he  had  ever  en¬ 
dured  before  in  the  gray,  still  life  she  had  of 
late  changed  into  a  sunny,  happy  day.  Within 
her  trunk  were  stowed  away  handsome  presents 
from  her  entertainers  and  the  friends  she  bad 
made  during  her  visit ;  there  was  one— the 
most  valuable  of  all — from  Allen ;  hut  this,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  herself,  she  omitted  to 
mention  to  his  sister. 

Mr.  Tyndale  attended  his  fair  guest  to  the 
depot  in  person.  Her  escort  wa3  to  meet  her 
there ;  and,  expecting  to  see  him,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  yet  not  sorry  to  recognize  Allen  in  the 
person  who  opened  Ihe  carriage  door  when  they 
stopped. 

“  Ah,  Allen  I  I  am  glad  yon  happened  to  he 
here.  Just  get  a  throngh  ticket,  and  have  those 
tranks  checked,  will  you  ?  There  are  four  and 
a  liat-box.  I  will  see  Miss  Moore  into  the  cars.” 

Minna  could  have  laughed  outright  at  the 
expression  of  consternation,  the  blank  disap¬ 
pointment  depicted  in  the  son’s  countenance  as 
he  received  this  cool  order;  bnt  she  struggled 
with  her  risibles,  and,  giving  a  slight  pressure, 
that  might  or  might  not  have  been  accidental, 
to  the  hand  that  helped  her  to  the  ground,  she 
demurely  followed  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  blighted  hopes,  the  frustrated 
purpose  accruing  from  his  selfish  arrangement, 
hurried  his  fair  charge  under  shelter  from  a 
heavy  shower  jnst  beginning  to  fall.  Allen 
pressed  towards  the  “office,”  hoping  still  to 
gain  a  brief  interview  with  the  lady  of  his  love 
hy  promptly  securing  the  ticket  and  checks. 
Bnt  each  man  there  had  his  own  reason  for 
eagerness  in  the  same  object,  and  he  had  to 
straggle  desperately  for  the  coveted  artioles. 

“Just  saved  yourdistance  I”  said  his  father, 
rather  sharply,  as,  wet  with  rain  and  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  out  of  breath,  the  young  man  made 
his  way  through  the  crowded  aisle  to  where  sat 
Minna,  chatting  gayly  with  her  travelling  com¬ 
panion  and  her  late  host.  “  I  began  to  think 
that  I  had  better  have  gone  myself.” 

Minna  spoke  one  little  sentence  in  an  under- 
'  tone  when  she  took  her  ticket.  No  ordinary 
phrase  of  thanks  or  regret  would  have  called 
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up  that  flush  into  his  cheek,  and  fired  the 
leaden  eye.  “  I  wish  he  had !”  was  her  aside 
to  the  father’s  remark,  and  these  fonr  words 
were  some  balm  to  his  bleeding  spirit;  sus¬ 
tained  him  from  downright  despair  when  she 
was  actually  speeding  away  from  him,  and  he 
stood  on  the  wet  platform  gazing  after  the 
smoke-enveloped  train,  the  rain  soaking  his 
garments,  and,  hanging  above  his  heart,  the 
prospect  of  loneliness  insupportable,  desolation 
unspeakable  in  the  week3  and  months  that 
must  elapse  before  he  saw  her  again. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  bathing  season  at 
long  Branch.  The  white  flag  was  up,  signal¬ 
ling  the  hour  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  might 
together  enter  the  surf ;  be  partners  in  a  wild 
frolic  with  the  waves,  tenfold  more  exhilarating 
as  well  as  innocent  than  the  gayeties  of  the 
nightly  “  hop.”  The  porticoed  hotels  skirting 
the  beach  sent  forth  each  its  streams  of  seaward- 
bound  travellers,  and  the  sands  soon  presented 
a  lively  spectacle.  Costumes  the  most  fantas¬ 
tic  and  varied  were  too  common  to  call  forth 
more  than  a  passing  smile  or  observation.  One 
dash  of  spray,  one  fall  of  the  ourling  waters 
ever  hastening  towards  the  shore,  and  all  were 
alike,  noticeable  only  for  superior  daring  or  an 
excess  of  cowardice. 

“  There  is  the  lady  whose  very  pretty  face 
smote  you  with  such  admiration  yesterday,” 
said  a  gentleman  on  shore  to  his  friend.  “  Not 
even  the  disfiguring  bathing-dress  can  alter  the 
fact  of  her  beauty.  She  has  spirit,  too;  see 
how  fearlessly  she  ventures  out  I” 

“  I  would  not  object  to  exchanging  places 
with  her  attendant,"  answered  his  companion. 
“  He  is  not  an  ill-looking  fellow,  either.  I  ima¬ 
gine  he  is  more  than  passably  handsome  in  his 
dry  land  habiliments.” 

“  You  know  him,  do  yon  not  ?”  interrogated 
the  other.  “  It  is  Tom  Delisle,  our  old  school¬ 
mate.” 

1,1  Is  it  possible  ?  And  is  that  his  sister  ?” 

“I  cannot  say.  If  so,  she  has  a  most  de¬ 
voted  brother.  I  devoutly  hope  that  she  is  not 
his  wife.  In  that  case,  the  honeymoon  is  not 
over.  Aha  I” 

The  ejaculation  was  elicited  by  the  breaking 
of  a  heavy  wave  over  the  outermost  line  of 
bathers,  and  the  shock  it  gave  them.  Delisle 
saw  it  coming,  and  bracing  himself  by  a  firmer 
foothold,  threw  his  arm  about  the  waist  of  the 
lady  whose  hand  he  had  been  holding.  She 


would  in  ail  likelihood  have  fallen  but  for 
this  support.  Her  hat  was  tossed  on  shore  by 
the  breaker,  and  her  long  hair  rolled  down  upon 
her  shoulders.  The  exclamation  of  the  specta¬ 
tor,  above  quoted,  was  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  by  a  solitary  individual  within 
hearing. 

‘‘There  is  your  most  adoring  cavalier,  Allen 
Tyndale,"  said  Delisle,  on  their  way  to  the 
shore. 

“Ah,  indeed!  Where?”  asked  Minna. 

“  Just  beyond  those  two  gentlemen  with 
white  hats.  He  has  been  watching  us  for  ten 
minutes  or  more.” 

And  watching  he  was  now,  with  a  bitter 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  that  was  only  allayed, 
not  removed,  by  the  smiling,  familiar  welcome 
wafted  to  him  by  the  toss  of  her  little  hand,  so 
snowy  beneath  the  dark  blue  tunic,  as  she 
emerged  like  Aphrodite  from  the  foamy  bil¬ 
lows.  The  hope  of  seeing  her  was  all  that  had 
brought  him  to  this  place.  He  had  become 
possessed  of  information  respecting  her  where¬ 
abouts  by  chancing  to  overhear  a  remark  of 
Evelyn’s  to  her  now  accepted  lover,  young 
Carroll. 

1 1  Minna  will  spend  a  fortnight  at  Long  Branch 
in  August.  If  it  were  not  for  my  important 
preparations  for — for  October,”  smiling  and 
blushing  as  she  brought  out  the  words,  “  I 
would  join  her  there.” 

For  six  months  Allen  had  dreamed  and 
-planned  how  he  would  take  advantage  of  his 
summer’s  vacation  from  business  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  idol  at  her  own  home.  This  seaside  ex¬ 
cursion  promised  better  things  than  a  formal 
presentation  of  himself  at  the  door  of  the  yet 
unknown  pater  Jamiliag.  Leaving  his  family 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  going  upon 
an  indefinite  Northern  trip,  he  took  the  most 
speedy  conveyance  for  the  popular  resort  that, 
just  now,  was  all  the  world  to  him.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  registers  informed  him  at  which 
hotel  her  party  was  staying,  and  not  perceiving 
that  Tom  Delisle’s  name  was  upon  the  same 
page,  he  engaged  a  room  for  himself.  Then, 
in  the  perversity  of  his  diffidence,  dreading  the 
interview  he  yet  longed  for,  as  the  dearest  boon 
Fortune  could  bestow,  . he  dared  not  Bend  up  his 
card,  but  strolled  restlessly  down  to  the  bench, 
and  there  found  her  when  he  was  least  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  meeting. 

When  Minna,  in  dry  attire,  came  forth  from 
her  batliing-house,  he  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen. 

“  How  long  has  Mr.  Tyndale  been  hero  ?” 
she  inquired  of  Tom  Delisle. 

“  I  do  not  know.  He  probably  arrived  this 
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morning.  I  had  not  seen  him  before  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  beach  just  now.” 

"  Will  you  find  out  where  he  puts  up?” 

"If  you  desire  it,  certainly,”  he  rejoined, 
rntlier  stiffly. 

"You  know,”  added  Minna,  in  pretended 
confusion,  “  it  is  natural  that  1  should  want  to 
hear  from  Evelyn.” 

"Of  course ;  the  most  natural  thing  imagin¬ 
able.  The  letter  which  I  brought  from  her  is 
already  two  and  a  half  days  old,  and  your 
anxiety  for  later  tidings  must  be  extreme.” 

This  touch  of  sarcasm  was  more  welcome  to 
the  hearer  than  the  utmost  display  of  alacrity 
in  the  execution  of  her  will  would  have  been. 
It  proved  exactly  what  Bhe  wished  to  ascer¬ 
tain  :  vis.,  that  the  speaker  was  sufficiently  in 
love  to  render  him  the  most  unreasonable  of 
men ;  a  point  from  which  the  next  step  is  a 
leap  into  the  quagmire  of  declaration.  It  seemed 
preposterous  that  a  handsome,  intelligent  fel¬ 
low  of  fair  fortune,  and  a  favorite  in  society, 
should  be  jealons  of  a  nobody  like  Allen  Tyn- 
dale  ;  yet  Delislo  was  unaffectedly  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  There  was  no  accounting  for  women’s 
fancies.  They  had  set  all  laws  of  canse  and  ef¬ 
fect  in  love  affairs  at  defiance,  since  the  days 
when  Titania  became  enamored  of  Bottom.  The 
experience  of  the  previous  winter  had  showed 
that,  for  some  reason,  Allen’s  attentions  were 
not  disagreeable.  Tom  entertained  sundry  an¬ 
noying  memories  of  times  when  those  pretty 
shoulders  had  been  wilfully  turned  from  him¬ 
self,  as  his  shy  rival  approached.  Her  embar¬ 
rassment  in  speaking  of  him,  her  awkward  at¬ 
tempt  to  frame  an  excuse  for  her  desire  to  meet 
him,  were  omens  that  boded  no  good  to  his  own 
suit.  Let  her  feelings  be  what  they  might, 
Allen’s  coming  would  assuredly  interfere  with 
his  enjoyment  of  her  company. 

Minim’s  head  was  down,  and  her  face  screened 
from  observation  by  the  broad  brim  of  her 
straw  “flat,”  and  they  walked  hack  to  the  ho¬ 
tel  in  silence.  She  did  not  look  np  as  they 
paused  at  her  door.  The  sorrowful  droop  of 
the  black  lace  curtain  surrounding  that  hat 
appealed  to  liis  generosity. 

"May  I  come  up  for  you  at  dinner-time  ?”  he 
asked,  in  a  relenting  tone. 

"If  you  please.” 

The  sad,  gentle  ncoents  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

"  You  are  displeased  with  mo  I  Forgive  my 
rudeness  I  I  was  unjust,  ungentlemanly,  cruel  I 
And  to  you,  the  most — ” 

•  Hod  this  been  n  suitable  place  for  a  proposal, 
he  would  have  been  allowed  topioceed.  As  it 
was,  she  cheoked  him,  by  holding  out  her  soft, 


ungloved  fingers  in  token  of  amity.  He  still 
hesitated,  after  she  had  withdrawn  them  mo¬ 
destly  from  his  prolonged  pressure ;  but  al¬ 
though  his  heart  and  eyes  were  full  of  plead¬ 
ings  for  one  forgiving  glance,  one  glimpse  of 
her  countenance,  she  went  into  her  room,  and 
shut  the  door  after  her  without  raising  her 
head.  Once  there,  she  waited  until  liis  reluc¬ 
tant  footsteps  died  away  in  the  distance,  before 
she  threw  the  friendly  hat  to  the  floor,  and 
danced  around  it  in  such  exuberance  of  tri¬ 
umph,  that  one  might  have  supposed  her  crazy. 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  Elia  Price  will  say,  as  she  did  last 
night,  when  I  told  her  of  my  last  winter’s  work 
with  Allen  the  Irresistible,  ‘  Le  jeu  no  vaut 
pas  la  cliandelle  I’” 

Allen  stood  in  the  hall  as  she  passed  through 
to  dinner.  She  bowed  smilingly,  but  his  face 
was  gloomy,  and  he  did  not  advance  one  stop 
to  meet  her.  Why  slionld  he — how  could  he, 
when  she  leaned  on  Tom  Delisle’s  arms  f  Nor 
did  lie  seek  her  when  the  two  hours  of  agonizing 
tedionsness  spent  at  table  were  over.  They 
were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  board.  He 
might  have  feasted  his  eyes  upon  her  fresh, 
joyous  beauty,  if  he  had  had  the  heart  to  look, 
lie  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  pacing  its  nar¬ 
row  limits,  he  brooded  darkly  upon  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  until  the-  sea-breeze,  stealing  in 
through  the  window,  in  some  measure  cooled 
his  fever,  and  tempted  him  to  inhale  it  in  more 
abnndant  draughts. 

The  hank  above  the  sands  was  thronged 
with  gay  promenaders,  and,  shrinking  in  his 
sick- heartedness  from  their  merriment,  ho 
went  down  the  steep  flight  of  steps  to  the 
beach.  The  water  was  very  rough,  and  the 
great  waves  smote  angrily  upon  the  shore, 
spreading  wide  sheets  of  foam  far  beyond  the 
point  where  they  broke.  Absorbed  in  thought, 
Allen  took  no  notice  of  their  treacherous  ad¬ 
vances  until  his  wet  feet  admonished  him  of  the 
propriety  of  keeping  nearer  the  solid  ground, 
lie  was  pioking  his  way  carefully  along  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  hank  when  a  scream  made 
him  look  behind  him.  A  lady,  with  a  nursery¬ 
maid  and  child,  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
water  while  collecting  the  bright  pebbles  left 
by  the  retreat  of  a  former  wave.  There  was 
no  danger,  bnt  all  appeared  terrified  by  the 
sadden  wetting.  A  child  or  a  woman  in  dis¬ 
tress  could  never  be  overlooked  by  our  hero, 
shy  though  he  was ;  he  ran  back,  and  cailght 
up  the  little  girl,  whom  the  nurse  had  dropped 
or  upset  in  her  endeavor  to  save  herself. 

"  Yon  are  not  hart ;  only  a  little  wet  and  a 
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good'  deal  frightened,”  he  said,  soothingly, 
shaking  the  sand  from  her  clothes. 

“  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  yon.  You 
are  very  kind,”  said  a  sweet  voice.  And  the 
Indy  pushed  hack  her  hat,  flooding  him,  as  it 
were,  with  the  liquid  light  that  poured  from 
her  blue  eyes. 

It  was  now  Allen’s  turn  to  let  go  the  strag¬ 
gling  innocent.  He  actually  staggered  back¬ 
wards  under  the  overwhelming  surprise. 

“Take  Bessie  to  the  house,”  continued 
Minna  to  the  maid ;  “  she  will  take  cold,  if 
her  feet  remain  wet.  Mr.  Tyndale  1" 

The  calm  politeness  of  manner  departed  with 
the  nurse.  The  ripe  lips  were  trembling,  the 
eyes  swimming  in  tears  or  what  looked  like 
them,  and  her  tone  !  A  heart  of  granite  must 
have  melted  under  the  grief  and  loving  re¬ 
proach  she  contrived  to  throw  into  that  single 
exclamation — “Mr.  Tyndale  1” 

Still  he  could  not  speak.  There  was  a  lump 
in  his  throat ;  a  wild  throbbing  at  his  heart 
that  deprived  him  of  utterance ;  made  respira¬ 
tion  almost  agony. 

“Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me?”  pur¬ 
sued  the  winning  accents.  “Or  have  you 
indeed  forgotten  old  times  and  old  friends  ?” 

“  Forgotten  1” 

It  was  all  the  pale  lips  could  say,  as  he 
clasped  the  tiny  hand  in  his  own,  and,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  again  laid  his  forehead  in  the 
dust  before  her,  that  she  might  plant  her  foot 
upon  his  neok. 

They  walked  and  talked  together  until  the 
supper-gong  summoned  the  scattered  parties  to 
the  hotel.  After  tea  she  was  still  his  for  a 
saunter  along  the  portico  until  it  was  time  to 
attend  the  “hop"  at  a  neighboring  house.  She 
named  the  place  ;  not  carelessly,  hut  as  if  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  not'  fail  to  meet  her  there, 
although  she  was  “  obliged,  by  a  prior  engage¬ 
ment,  to  go  thither  with  some  one  else."  He 
fully  intended  to  obey  the  delicions  hint ;  hut, 
reflecting  that  her  toilet  required  some  time  to 
perfect,  and  that  his,  as  he  meant  to  be  only  a 
looker-on,  need  undergo  no  change,  he  repaired 
to  the  seaside,  which  had  already  a  strange 
fascination  for  him,  there  to  ruminate  upon 
this  sadden  and  wonderful  happiness. 

The  moon  was  in  the  zenith,  and  her  path 
across  the  waste  of  waters  was  like  the  passage 
of  myriads  of  silver-winged  fairies.  Hot  one 
drop  of  spray  there  but  had  its  ray,  flashing, 
quivering,  sparkling.  O  for  a  word  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  words  that  may  even  faintly  ex¬ 
press  the  restless  radiance,  the  changing  from 


brightness  to  glory  in  that  gorgeous  highway 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  t 

Allen  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  thought 
until  he  was  tired  with  walking  in  the  deep 
sand ;  and,  retiring  to  the  shade  of  the  bank, 
cast  himself  down  in  a  boat  drawn  up  between 
two  bathing-houses,  and  lay  listening  to  the 
booming  surge,  and  dreaming.  Occasionally  a 
figure,  or  perhaps  a  group,  passed  between 
him  and  the  illuminated  tract  of  ocean.  No 
one  appeared  to  see  him  ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  was  really  concealed  from  ca¬ 
sual  observation.  Therefore,  when  two  ladies 
stopped  so  near  to  him  that  the  stiff  breeze 
rustled  their  dresses  almost  in  his  face,  and 
bore  every  syllable  of  their  conversation  to  his 
ear,  raised  as  their  voices  were  to  overcome 
the  noise  of  the  surf,  he  did  not  move.  Had 
he  been  sure  that  lie  mnst  play  the  eavesdrop¬ 
per  in  remaining  where  he  was,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  he  could  have  found  the  nerve 
to  arise  and  discover  himself. 

“What  a  consummate  tactician  you  are!” 
said  one  of  the  fair  strangers.  “  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  the  rencontre  which  seemed 
purely  accidental  to  us  lookers-on  from  the 
higher  grounds  was  a  hold,  studied  step  to 
recall  your  recreant  admirer  ?  And  poor  Mrs. 
Courtney  was  ‘so  concerned,’  and  ‘so  grateful,’ 
and  ‘so  charmed’  with  yonr  good-nature  in 
going  with  Bessie  when  slio  cried  to  ‘  pick  up 
pretty  stones  1’  I  don’t  suppose  you  pinched 
her  to  bring  about  tbe  lamentations  you  quieted 
so  amiably,  did  you  ?” 

“Not  exactly” — Allen’s  heart  halted  in  its 
rapid  beatings  at  i  the  voice,  and,  the  low, 
musical  laugh  that  accompanied  it;  “hut  I 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  instigated  the  self- 
willed  infant  to  the  desire  expressed  by  direct¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  the  riches  cast  up  by  the 
waves,  that  proved  themselves  such  able  abet¬ 
tors  in  my  womanly  manoeuvre.’’ 

“  1  hoped  you  gained  enough  by  said  manoeu¬ 
vre  to  recompense  you  for  the  loss  of  your  new 
gaiters.” 

“  I  was  fortunate  even  there.  The  boots  are 
uninjured,  except  that  the  tips  may  he  a  trifle 
less  glossy.  The  walk  in  the  warm  sand  that 
succeeded  my  wetting  dried  my  feet  comfortably 
by  supper-time.  Even  if  they  had  been  ruined, 
I  should  not  have  been  inconsolable,  well  as 
they  fit ;  should  have  considered  it  but  a  small 
mishap,  one  of  the  minor  misfortunes  of  war.” 

“  How  much  longer  do  you  intend  to  drive 
two  in  hand  ?”  interrupted  the  other.  “  Take 
caret  it  is  a  dangerous  game  I” 

“  I  grant  it — to  the  inexperienced,”  was  the 
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confident  rejoinder.  “  I  remember,  moreover, 
your  insinuation  against  my  adorable  Allen,  as 
expressed  in  the  French  proverb.  Hearken,  0 
unbeliever  1  My  politic  show  of  interest  in  the 
arrival  of  the  interesting  youth  this  forenoon 
was  a  bullet  in  the  heart  of  the  I’eal  game, 
"Whilst  1  was  making  sure  of  the  decoy  here 
upon  the  sands  this  afternoon— partly  because 
he  might  yet  be  useful  to  me,  partly  because 
my  heart  softened  at  the  thought  of  his  misera¬ 
ble  state,  and  I  was  not  loth  to  leave  him 1  with  a 
sweet  taste*  of  me  ‘  in  liiB  month,’  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  say ;  while  I  was  doing  this,  a  certain  young 
gentleman  was  galloping  restlessly  through 
country  lanes  and  woods  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  the  afternoon  which  I  had  named  as 
the  period  I  desired  for  deliberation  upon  the 
subject  of  a  letter  slipped  into  my  hand  at 
dinner.  Now,  since  this  cogitation  oocupied 
less  time  than  he  expected,  was  I  to  mope  in 
my  room,  like  Marianna  in  the  'moated  Grange,’ 
through  all  the  glorious  sunset  t  This  would 
have  been  especially  nonsensical  after  I  had 
seen  my  melancholy  second-best  strolling  to¬ 
wards  the  beach.  To  cut  short  my  story,  at 
ten  o'clock  I  am  to  meet  the  writer  of  this 
document  in  the  pavilion  on  the  hank  back  of 
us,  and  give  him  his  answor.  I  was  in  a  very 
good-liumor  towards  the  whole  world,  as  you 
may  suppose,  so,  as  I  could  spare  an  hour  after 
supper  to  the  aforesaid  Ho.  2,  who  the  fates 
have  decreed  shall  be  No.  0  by  to-morrow,  it 
was  but  kind  in  me  to  bestow  this  parting 
blessing." 

“  How  did  you  get  rid  of  him  finally  f” 

“  Poor  fellow !  lie  is  now  diligently  staring 
into  the  windows  of  the  ‘  National,  ’  expecting 
to  recognize  me  in  every  girl  that  floats  by  in 
the  waltz.  It  hurt  my  conscience  to  fib  out¬ 
right  to  him,  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  is  oalled  the  ‘black  sheep’  of  the 
family,  and  he  is  very  like  a  sheep-burr  in  his 
pertinaoity,  where  he  once  fastens  himself. 
What  a  noisy  heathen  old  Neptune  is  1  Let  us 
go  on.  I  do  not  care  to  crack  my  voice  before 
the  interesting  interview  at  ‘ten  o’clock  this 
moonlight  night.’  ” 

And  warbling  the  song  she  had  quoted,  she 
walked  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Nose  of  Allen  Tyndale’s  kindred  have  looked 
upon  his  face  since  that  summer  night,  four 
years  ago.  A  brief  line  to  liis  father,  dated 
from  New  York  the  day  after  he  left  the  sea¬ 


shore,  is  all  the  direct  intelligence  they  have 
ever  had  from  him.  It  stated  his  intention  of 
immediate  departure  from  the  country,  without 
assigning  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  or  his  desti¬ 
nation.  A  month  later,  an  acquaintance  just 
returned  from  a  Southern  tour  informed  Mr, 
Tyndale  that  he  had  met  his  son  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  company  with  several  Filibusters  of 
Walker’s  army;  had  spoken  to  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  sullen  recognition,  which,  however, 
did  not  surprise  him,  as  the  youDg  man  was 
evidently  intoxicated  I  Every  means  of  inquiry 
was  resorted  to  by  the  alarmed  parent,  but  no 
further  information  was  ever  gained. 

The  mother  knows  not  if  the  son  she  nur¬ 
tured  upon  her  bosom  is  still  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  upon  the  earth;  or,  if  he  moulders' in 
a  nameless  grave ;  or,  more  distressing  yet,  if 
he ’s  in  a  malefactor’s  cell,  awaiting  the  day  of 
doom.  On  her  the  stroke  has  done  its  work. 
Remorse,  late  and  ineffectual,  sets  before  her 
liis  shadowed  childhood ;  his  embittered  youth ; 
his  neglected  manhood ;  and  asks,  "Was  there 
no  balm  iu  a  mother’s  love — no  pity  in  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  heart,  that  could  more  than  compensate 
to  him  for  Nature’s  deficiencies  and  the  world’s 
slight  ?”  This  voice  it  is  whose  acousations 
have  robbed  spirit  aud  body  of  rest ;  made  her 
old  while  yet  in  her  prime— a  change  that 
causes  friends  to  wonder,  and  acquaintances  to 
conjecture  what  mysterious  grief  thus  weighs 
her  down,  which  arouses  the  husband’s  fears 
for  her  health  and  reason,  and  the  daughter’s 
indignation  at  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
sentiment  upon  an  object  so  unworthy. 

“  It  may  seem  unsisterty  in  me  not  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  mamma's  anxiety,”  she  says  to 
her  friend  and  neighbor,  the  still  pretty  and 
blooming  Mrs.  Delisle,  ‘‘but  what  else  could 
she — what  could  any  of  ns  expect  f  You  know 
yourself,  Minna,  that  Allen  was  alwaye  our 
1  black  Bheep !’  ” 
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THE  BLOT  OP  INK. 

‘Who  has  made  this  blot  o* 
ink  oti  my  note-book?’  said  a 
school  master,  as  he  came  into 
the  school  room,  and  again  took 
his  seat  at  the  desk,  which  he 
had  left  a  few  minutes  before, 
in  order  to  speak  to  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  scholars. 

A  deep  silence  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  question, — ‘I 
ask,’  repeated  Mr.  Bernard, 
‘who  has  made  this  blot  of  ink 
on  my  note-book  ?’ 

At  the  first  summons,  forty 
pairs  of  eyes  were  raised  to  the 
face  of  the  master,  and  as  quick¬ 
ly  brought  back  to  the  slates ; 
at  the  second  all  heads  remained 
down,  and  nothing  was  to  he 
heard  but  the  sound  of  the  pen¬ 
cils,  which  scratched  the  slates 
more  than  usual,  as  the  figures 
of  the  different  sums  were  being 
written,  down. 

‘When  a  master  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion,’  said  Mr.  Bernard,  ‘it  is 
the  duty  of  the  scholars  to  an¬ 
swer  him ;  now  there 


said  Mr.  Bernard;  'if  you  did  not  tdl  a 
Ho,  at  least  you  let  your  schoolfellows  bo 
suspected  of  a  fault  of  which  you  alone 
was  guilty,  and  that  was  not  honest. 
However  much  it  grieves  me,  I  must  pun¬ 
ish  you ;  to-day  is  Wednesday,  so  this 
evening  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  I 
shall  keep  you  in  till  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening;  and  each  day,  during  the  extra 
hours,  you  shall  write  out  ten  pages  of 
grammar.’ 

Mr.  Bernard  opened  the  door,  and  the 
time  being  up,  he  dismissed  bis  scholar, 
telling  Louis,  Paul’s  brother,  to  explain 
to  their  mother  the  cause  of  his  brothers 
absence.  While  he  was  speaking  to  him, 
all  the  other  boys  had  left,  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  two  brothers  were  alone  in  the 
schoolroom.  Paul  was  sitting  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes,  so  that  he  did  not, see  how  pale 
and  bewildered  Louis  looked,  when  he 
heard  his  master's  message.  Louis  .was 
twelve  months  younger  than  his  brother, 
who  was  in  his  eleventh  year:  the  love  of 
the  two  boys  for  each  other  was  so  great 
and  so  strong,  that  it  had  often  excited 
the  admiration  of  their  schoolfellows  and 
of  their  master. 

Mr.  Bernard  had  stopped  speaking  some 
minutes,  but  Louis  did  not  move;  he 
seemed  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Paul,  who  did  not  look  up. 

Louis,  my  child,  you  must  go ;  it  is  long 
Paul,  get  your  gram- 


past  five  o’clock. 

im ;  now  uiere  xa  vne  r  ,  .  .  .  _ , 

among  you  who  ia  guilty,  there  raa*  an.  e£in  0  ,  -i  ,  ,  T  - 

ia  qbg  who  left  liis  seat  and  came,  t.lm\  F08*  lo  ^  bool,  but  Lems 
*  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  sobbing 
aloud.  ‘Oh,  brother,  brother!*  he  cried. 
He  would  have  added  more,  hut  Paul, 
kissing  him  affectionately,  tried  all  he 
could  to  comfort  him.  “Never  mind, 
Louis  ;  hush,  hush  ;  I  will  write  fast,  and 
I  shall  have  finished  before  eight  o’clock, 
and  when  I  come  home,  I  will  explain  it 
all  to  my  mother  ;  be  quiet ;  there,  run 
away;  I  wish  you  would  go,  Louis;  I 


most  probably,  to  look  for  the 
answer  to  his  sum  in  this  key 
hook ;  my  pen,  which  had  ink 
in  it,  must  have  slipped  from 
his  hand,  and  blotted  the  note 
book  as  it  fell.  I  now  call  upon 
the  guilty  one  to  stand  up.* 
There  was  still  the  same  si¬ 


lence  all  round. 

The  master  signed,  ior  no  loveu  ms  don,ylikcto  sec' you  cry  so  ;'if  you  would 
little  scholars  very  much ,  it  grimed  him  oJ|(  ,  Abi114u[  tried  t0  g(Jt  frec  frora 
to  punish  them  !  but  he  knew  that  these  hi9'koth  but  Louis  would  not  leave 
young  souls  had  been  entrusted  to  hie  care 

by  the  Savior  to  teach  them  his  ways,  ^  5tay,'  he  cried; 

and  to  guide  them  in  the  path  which  leads  £  OUgM  to  go  ;  1  dare  not  go 

to  life;  andw-hilehia  heart  was  grieved  !o  ymotll  .  bis  9b0hs  increased, 
at  the  thought  that  he  must  at  any  cost  find  AtJjaat  took  Louis’s  hand, 

the  offender  and  punish  him,  especial-  -My  child,  you  must  go !  as  your 

,  u?c  nl-vBtmfifv  throw  Kuamcion  on  his  .  .  •r..  2'  -  ~  - 


l°y  Is  his  obstinacy  thiew  suspicion  on  his  of  '  soriol!s~ fnulti  you 

companions,  the  master,  faithful  to  his  du-  ,  ?  ,  JlT  _ * 

ty,  resolved  not  to  act  rashly. 


can  understand  that  he  must  he  punished.* 
But  what  was  his  astonishment  when 
the  little  boy  answered,  ‘Yon  are  mistaken, 
sir,  I  am  tho  guilty  one.’ 

‘Louis!’  cried  Paul,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  ‘you  were  punished  enough  without 
saying  that.’  And  the  two  brothers  threw 
themselves  into  each  other’s  arms. 

Mr.  Bernard  watched  them  without 
.knowing  what  to  think.  YVaa Louis  real¬ 
ly  guilty,  and  not  Paul }  Had  the  latter 
done  this  in  order  to  save  his  brother 
from  punishment  ?  And  now,  whom  was 
he  to  punish  ?  His  perplexity  was  great. 

The  two  brothers  weia  standing  there 
before  him  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  their  heads  resting  on  each  other  b 
shoulders.  ’  The  master’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  watched  them,  but  after  a  few 
moments  he  drew  them  towards  him,  and 


He  now  slowly  left  his  desk,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  forms  wtiere  ms  scnoi- 
ars  were  seated,  he  said,  ‘I  do  not  like  tell¬ 
tales;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  very  bad  spirit 
when  a  boy  discloses  his  school-fellows’ 
faults  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  good ’ — 
and  he  laid  a  stress  on  the  word,  ‘for  the 
good  of  the  offender,  that  I  should  know 
who  he  is.  Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
say,  it  is  such  and  such  a  one,  hut  I  desire 
you  all,  beginning  with  the  first  division, 
to  leave  this  room,  and  to  go  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  among 
you  who  is  guilty.’ 

They  then  began  to  file  off.  One,  two, 
three  forms  were  soon  empty  ;  the  fourth 
class,  which  was  composed  of  the  young¬ 
est  boys,  went  more  slowly  ;  thelaatchild 
but  one  had  gone — the  one  who  remained 

seemed  just  about  to  rise,  but,  after  a  siu,DeM  children,  I  like  to  see  this  great 
slijiht  movement,  he  re-seated  himself,  ”  J  d  ne7er  woul4  j  ,sish 

Mr.  Bernard  shut  the i  door  of  theroom,  ««  ^  ^  other  but 

and  then  came  and  sat  down  hy_  the  Itttle  ^1  have  - this '  brotherly  lovc.-you 
hoy,  and  taking  both  his  hands  in  his  ho  musUl80lovc  each  other  us  unto  the  Lard; 
said:  ‘So  it  was  you,  Paul, .who  centra  of  you' commits  a  fault,  the  other 

this  derntfulway  to  find  out  from  my  hook  ^  b  a3  not  0Biy  t0 

whether  your  sum  was  correct?  T4 

you  ‘ 

to  an,  .*  •  -  .  I  itnqw  macxniB  is  m«irBuiuiuu*v^ 

one.  it  to  you  that  I  spoke.  _  You  arc  ^ ,  x  ^ wUat  hap- 
nght  not  to  look  me  m  the  face ,  but  tell  “_dtb^-  ifteinoon.  In  a  moment  of 
me  how  will  you  look  at  your  dear  mother  kduihtlesiheSs,  Louis  committed  the  first 
when  she  calls  you  this  evening  to  cay  course  Ikiled^m ^klasjmd 

tKe  question  ;"and,  an  “™  ■«rtn»Hv 


your  prayers  loGod  befoteyou  go 


grieves  me  all  the  more, ’because,  up  to 
this  time,  I  have  observed  youi  goud.  con- 
dhet’and  love  bf  tratH.-* u 
Paul's  cheeks  became  lite'crimsonj  he 
raised  hie  head,  and  cried— 'Sir,  I  didn’t 
lie-’  ..  :, 

Do  not  try  to  excuse  yourself,  sny  boy, 


Louis? 

‘Yes,  sir,’  he  answered,  his  eyes  svnm- 
ming’with  tears.01  tv  j  .  • 

‘But  you,  my.  boy,’  ‘.said  Mr,  Bernard, 
turning  to  Paul,  ‘why  did  you;  not  leave 
yonrseatr’  .  .  1  .  '  ■ 

‘IicCanse,  sir,’  said  Paul,  coloring,  I 
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said  to  myself,  ‘My  brother  lias  done 
wrong,  but  as  he  will  not  confess  it yX 
must  take  his  place,  because,  then  ;Qpr 
schoolfellows  will  not*  be  ,, subjected  any 
longer.  That  is  the  truth;  sir ;  and.,  now 
may  my  brother  go.  home,  and  will,  you 
let  me  stay  F  i;  .  '  iT-.  ; 

f  <No,  no  !*  cried  Louis,  ‘it  is  I  who  ought 
to  stay/  and  his  tears,  began  again.  ; : .  _  *£! 

4 You  see,  dear  boy/  said  Mr.  Bernard, 
‘how  much  wiser,  it  ia  in  youth  as  well  j 
as  in  old  age,  to  act  with  uprightness. and 
perfect  honesty.  Solomon  says,  ‘He  that 
come  th  his  sins  shall  not  prosper;  but 
whoso  confesBctb  and  forsaheth  them  shall 
have  mercy/Prov,  xxiii.  13,  This  is  per* 
fectly  true  as  everything  is  which  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  teaches  us ;  and  if,  as  soon  as  I  asked, 
‘Who  has  made  a  blot  of  ink  on  my  note* 
hook  V  you  had  answered,  ‘Sir,  it  was  I ; 

’  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  it,  but  lam 
sorry  for  It,  and  please  to  forgive  me/ 
most  probably  l  should  have  received 
your  confession,  with  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  rebuke,  and  a  warning  never  to 
do  it  again.  Instead  of  that,  you  paid  ho 
attention  to  my  repeated  ■  questions,  jour 
fault  is  the  greater,  and  you  have'  forced 
your  brother,  although  he  was :  innocent, 
to  represent  himself  as  :  being  the  guilty 
one.  As  he  has  offered  himself  for’  you, 
he  must  bear  the  punishment,  and'  you, 
you  are  free. 

‘No,  no,1  continued  Mr.  Bernard,  gent¬ 
ly  repelling  Louis*  entreaties,  ‘I  cannot 
unsay  what  I  have  said;  It  is  Paul  whom 
I  punished ;  he  must  finish  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken  out  of  love  for 
his  guilty  brother;  you,  my  child,  I  par¬ 
don,  and  I  will  love  you  just  as ;  much  as 
I  did  before,  fori  am  sure  yon  are  sorry 
for  your  sin,  and  in  future  you  will  try 
amfshow  your  gratitude  to  your  brother 
for  what  be  has  done  for  you,  and  you 
will  avoid  falling  again  into  the  same 
fault.' 

The  good  master  was  right ;  from  that 
day,  in  which  the  innocent  was  punished 
for  the  guilty,  Louis  understood  better 
than  ever  the  great  leva  which  his  brother 
had  for  him,  and  he  never  ceased  trying  to 
show  by  his  conduct  the  gratitude  he  felt 
for  that  love. 

And,  now,  my  dear  little  friends,!  must 
ask  you  one  question,  Have  you  under¬ 
stood  the  moral  of  this  tale?  Does  it 
not  remind  you  of  an  important,  &  solemn 
fact/  which  refers  to  each  of  you  personal¬ 
ly?  Yes,  surely' it  must  recall  to  your 
minds  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  pay  the  debt  of  all  your  sins,  the  sins 
of  all  those  who  believe  in  him.  And  as 
'  the  good  master  forgave  Louis,  for  his 
brother’s  sake,  so  our  heavenly  Father 
forgives  us  our  many  sins  for  the  sake  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed 
for  us.  And  what  have  we  to  do  ?  A 
very  simple  thing  for  one  who  loves  bis 
Savior ;  we  must,  like  Louis,  prove  our 
gratitude,  by  our  conduct  and  by  our  love 
for  him,  by  obeying  the  commands  which 
he  has  given  us. 
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1  Oh !  Anna,’  said  llosa  Lawrence,  burst¬ 
ing  into  my  room  all  out  of  breath,  1 1  am 
so  delighted — there  won't  be  any  Bcliool 
this  afternoon.  What  do  you  think? 
There  is  a  funeral  uj>  at  the  big  house  to¬ 
day — you  know  General  Kirby  is  dead,  and 
all  the  village  people  are  invited  to  go. 
An  invitation  has  been  sent  also  to  the 
Academy  for  the  teachers  and  scholars,  if 
they  would  like  to  attend,  and  Miss 
Crunch  has  dismissed  the  school.  Wo  are 
all  going.  It  is  a  lovely  walk  up  there, 
part  of  the  way  through  the  woods,  and 
such  a  beautiful  day — w'on't  it  be  ‘  grand’ 
for  us  all  to  go  ?  I  have  longed  to  sec  the 
inside  of  that  house  ever  since  we  came 
here.  Ilis  daughters  linve  always  held  up 
their  heads  so  high,  because  their  father 
was  the  richest  man  in  town,  and  they 
could  dress  and  make  a  show.  I  never 
took  a  bit  of  a  fancy  to  them  ;  they  never 
have  even  asked  any  of  the  girls  to  call 
there,  much  ns  we  have  wanted  to  sec 
their  elegant  pictures,  and  get  a  chance  to 
walk  in  those  beautiful  grounds,  and  such 
splendid  fruit  in  their  orchard!  then  that 
grapery  loaded  with  every  variety  of  grapes  ! 
Oh !  how  my  mouth  has  watered  for  them 
ns  I  have  walked  by !  I’m  glad  Miss 
Crunch  thinks  it  ‘  a  respect  due  to  the  dead 
that1  we  should  in  a  body,  be  present  at 
tho  funeral,’  (those  were  her  very  words,) 
otherwise  it  would’nt  be  showing  proper 
pride  to  go,  nfter  such  treatment  from  the 
young  ladies.  Hut  I  believe  the  ‘  General' 
ns  they  call  him,  has  given  a  great  deni  of 


money  to  our  institution,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  attend  his  funeral. 
I’m  sure,  I  for  one,  would'nt  miss  of  it  for 
nny  thing,’  and  clapping  her  hands,  she 
danced  round  tho  room,  and  catching  a  look 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  added — ‘  but  I  must 
get  rid  of  this  smiling  face,  for  that  won't 
be  very  becoming  to  tho  occasion,  I'm 
thinking.’ 

*  I  was  just  going  to  say,  that  one  would 
suppose,  to  hear  you  run  on,  that  it  was  a 
parly  in  prospect,  rather  than  a  funeral,’  I 
replied.  ‘  ltosa,  how  can  you  speak  so 
lightly  of  it  ?' 

‘  Why,  we  can’t  be  expected  to  mourn 
for  every  body  that’s  dead,  Anna.  That 
great  stately  man,  with  his  grey  locks  strut¬ 
ting  through  the  village,  with  his  gold 
headed  cane,  will  be  missed  of  course,  and 
many  a  time  when  I  have  met  him  on  my 
way  to  school,  has  lie  most  condescending¬ 
ly  chucked  me  under  the  chin,  with  a  ‘  good 
morning,  little  Miss,’  ns  if  he  were  confer¬ 
ring  an  honor,  that  I  should  remember  to 
my  life’s  end.  Now,  how  can  I  wear  a 
long  face,  nnd  shed  tears  over  him,  aB  if  I 
were  sorry  he  was  gone  ?  He  was  full  of 
riches  and  prosperity  and  as  many  years  to 
enjoy  them,  and  as  my  good  mother  would 
say,  1  If  lie  has  laid  up  his  treasure  above, 
it  is  nil  well  enough,’  we  need  not  mourn.’ 

‘  Hut  has  lie  not  lefta  wife,  and  children 
who  love  him,  and  will  miss  him  und  mourn 
for  him,  every  hour  in  tho  day  ?’  said  I, 
looking  very  seriously.  ‘  Have  you  no 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  them  ?' 

'  Oh  !  to  be  sure.  I  was’nt  thinking  of 
that.  Well,  I  guess  I  am  sorry  for  them 
— and  should  be  more  so  if  they  had  been 
clever  to  the  girls,  nnd  given  us  some  of 
their  grapes.’ 

1  Why,  ltosa,  you  talk  worse  and  worse, 
nnd  if  Miss  G'ranch  should  hear  you,  she 
would  forbid  your  going  this  afternoon.’ 

‘For  pity’s  sake  don’t  tell  her,  then,  for 
as  I  said  before,  I  would’nt  miss  of  going 
for  nny  thing  in  the  world.  Now  to  prove 
to  you,  Anna,  that  I  wish  to  shew  a  proper 
respect  to  the  family,  I  shall  deny  myself 
tho  pleasure  of  wearing  my  best  pink  bon¬ 
net,  and  instead  of  it,  put  on  my  simple  hat 
trimmed  with  white  nnd — ’ 

‘  Rosa,  what  a  foolish,  thoughtless  child 
you  are  !  Just  ns  if  nny  body  would  notice 
or  care,  what  you  have  on  ;  there,  run  away 
now,  nnd  let  mo  finish  my  lesson,  for  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  go — if  go  wo  must.  I  never 
went  to  a  funeral  in  my  life,  but  I  suppose 
there  must  bo  a  first  time.’ 

Three  o’clock  came,  the  hour  appointed 
for  tho  funeral,  and  found  us  school-girls 
in  a  procession  headed  by  the  preceptress 
in  all  her  dignity,  on  our  way  to  tho  ‘  big 
house.’  The  road  leading  to  it,  thronged 
with  foot  passengers  nnd  carriages.  A 
feeling  of  awe,  camo  over  me,  as  we  neared 
the  house  where  death  was.  All  its  grand 
apartments  wore  thrown  open  nnd  filled 
with  people.  One  room  up  Btairs,  the 
‘  chamber  of  state,’ contained  the  mourners. 
To  my  childish  fancy,  tho  arrangements 
were  very  imposing,  nnd  some  of  them 
strange.  In  the  middle  of  another  room, 
by  itself,  was  stationed  the  grand  elegant 
coffin,  with  its  silver  n  lils  and  showy  sil¬ 
ver  plate,  nnd  upon  it  was  strewed  instead 
of  flowers,  of  a  later  and  more  agreeable 
custom,  sweet  herbs,  among  which  tansy  was 
conspicuous,  ami  sent  its  strong  perfume 
through  the  spacious  house.  I  have  always 
associated  death  with  it,  ever  since. 

After  all  the  mourners  had  assembled, 
nnd  the  whole  company  were  getting  to  be 
very  solemn,  whnt  was  my  surprise  to  see 
two  servants  bringing  up  stairs,  silver 
waiters  with  cake  and  wine,  which  was 
passed  round  in  each  room  to  all  present ! 

1  caught  sight  of  Rosa’s  face  which  hnd 
really  begun  to  wear  a  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pression,  and  was  looking  very  grave  for 
her,  when  I  saw  a  Bmile  of  relief  pass  over 
her  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say,  1  the 
solemnities  may  be  suspended  a  few  mo¬ 
ments — and  I  will  be  happy  to  refresh  my¬ 
self  !’ 

This  custom  was  new  to  me,  though  in 
fact,  it  was  an  old  one  passed  out  of  date; 
but  the  General's  family  saw  fit  to  continue 
it.  It  certainly  was  a  great  interruption 
to  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  together,  and 
a  seeming  inconsistency  in  shedding  tears 
over  enke  and  wine.  However,  as  it  did’nt 
appear  to  surpriso  any  body  else,  I  made 
up  my  mind  it  was  all  right,  nnd  a  hospi¬ 
tality  extended  towards  those  who  had 
conic  from  a  distance,  nnd  needed  refresh¬ 
ment.  This  being  over  n  hymh  was  sung, 


and  tho  mournful  ceremonies  proceeded 
The  ‘stately  man’  was  laid  low  in  u 
ground,  and  many  tears  watered  his  grave* 
‘  Dear  me,’  said  llosa,  with  a  sigh,  a8ff' 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  home  together 
‘his  riches  won’t  do  him  any  good  now' 
I  really  hope  he  has  that  treasure  in  lteav! 
on  that  mamma  talks  so  much  about,’ 
Anna  Ham  ivy. 
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THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FEAST. 

1  suppose  many  of  my  readers  have  truly  happy,  and  that  too  is  a  feast, 
heard  of  Miss  Leslie’s  “  Atlantic  Tales  These  are  the  feasts  I  think  most  of.  Is 
and  some  of  them  have  probably  read  it  not  so  with  you  ? 
them.  “  The  Tell  Tale”  which  appear-  But  there  are  many  who  think  most 
ed  in  our  last  number — a  capital  story —  of  the  feasts  of  the  body.  Some  whole 
was  one  of  them.  The  Boarding  School  families,  old  and  young,  are  of  this  des- 
Feast  is  another,  and  is  nearly  as  good  cription.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed 
a  story  as  the  Tell  Tale.  I  would  put  for  it,  however,  so  much  as  pitied, 
it  in  the  magazine,  but  it  is  rather  too  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  some 
long.  All  I  can  well  do  is  to  tell  you  girls,  at  a  boarding-school,  who  had  been 
about  it,  and  show  you  a  picture.  brought  up  in  families  that  thought  al- 

People,  you  know,  think  a  great  deal  most  every  thing  of  feasting  the  body, 
of  feasting ;  and  so  do  I.  But  the  feasts  undertook  to  have  a  feast  among  them- 
which  I  think  most  highly  of  are  feasts  selves,  slily,  in  the  night.  So  they  pro¬ 
of  the  mind  and  soul.  Give  the  mind  ceeded  to  collect  things  together  for  the 
a  number  of  large,  liberal,  new  ideas,  purpose.  They  had  tarts,  and  mince 
whether  they  come  by  observation,  con-  pies,  and  cocoa-nut  puddings,  and  pound 
versation  or  reading;  and  it  is,  or  ought  cake,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
to  be,  a  feast  to  it.  Give  the  soul  a  par-  sorts  of  cake  ;  and  they  had  grapes  of 
cel  of  good  feelings,  such  as  make  it  various  kinds.  All  seemed  to  go  oil 
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very  well  for  a  time,  as  roguery  and 
mischief  very  often  do. 

But  nn  evil  hour  at  last  came.  There 
were,  at  the  school*  a  number  of  little 
girls  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret. 
Now  one  of  these  little  girls  who  sus¬ 
pected  something  was  going  on,  crept 
into  the  room  before  the  other  girls  had 
come,  grid,  by  the  aid  of  a  chair,  manag¬ 
ed  to  get  up  on  the  upper  shelf  of  a 
large  closet  there  was  in  the  room  ;  then 
pushing  away  the  chair,  she  drew  the 
closet  door  nearly  close,  only  leaving  a 
small  crack  through  which  she  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on.  Soon  after, 
in  came  the  large  girls,  and  amongst 
them  was  one  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  “  scrape” ;  and  you  will  see  by  the 
picture  that  she  is  going  away,  and  one 
of  the  others  is  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  stay*  Well,  after  she  had  gone,  they 
thought  they  would  at  least  put  by  some 
of  the  feast  in  hopes  that  she  would 
take  it  in  the 'morning.  And  they 
thought  that  the  best  place  to  put  it 
would  be  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  clos¬ 
et.  Accordingly  one  of  the  young  la¬ 
dies  took  the  things  and  went  to  the 
closet ;  and  just  as  she  was  putting  them 
on  the  shelf  she  gave  a  scream  and  let 
them  all  drop  ;  this  frightened  the  rest. 
And  presently  they  heard  another  rust¬ 
ling  in  the  closet,  upon  which  they  rush¬ 
ed  towards  the  door,  to  get  out,  with 
such  violence,  as  to  overset  the  table 
and  throw  every  thing  upon  the  floor. 
The  lamps  were  broken  and  extinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  fall,  several  of  the  girls  were 


thrown  down  by  the  others,  and  some 
shrieked  so  loudly  that  they  were  over¬ 
heard  by  their  friends  ;  and  thus  the  plot 
was  found  out,  and  the  feast  broken  up. 

Miss  Leslie  undertakes  to  tell  how  the 
floor  looked  the  moment  after  this  disas¬ 
ter  happened.  The  oil  from  the  shat¬ 
tered  lamps  was  running  among  the 
cakes  and  pies,  which  were  also  drench¬ 
ed  with  water  from  a  broken  pitcher, 
near  which  a  bottle  of  lemon  syrup  was 
lying  in  fragments.  The  table  was 
thrown  down  and  was  lying  on  its  side, 
and  some  of  the  girls  were  prostrate  on 
the  floor  around  it,  still  screaming. 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  found  in  the 
American  Preceptor,  a  once  famous 
school  book,  that  “  Every  one  should 
mind  his  own  business.”  Young  ladies 
who  plot  feasts  in  the  night  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  attending  to  their  own 
business. 

Y oung  ladies  would  do  well  to  let 
alone  such  things  when  they  are  at  a 
boarding-school.  Every  thing  like 
tricks  or  deceit  should  be  avoided,  both 
there  and  at  home.  A  little  feast  may 
seem  to  them  a  matter  of  small  conse¬ 
quence.  But  they  should  remember  that 
if  they  allow  themselves  in  these  small 
things,  which  are  out  of  character,  they 
will  by  and  by  do  something  which  is  lar¬ 
ger  ;  and  who  can  tell  where  it  will  end? 

I  say  again,  therefore,  keep  out  of  all 
such  “scrapes,”  and -attend  to  things 
which  are  proper  for  you,  and  which 
you  know  will  be  agreeable  to  the  wish* 
es  of  your  parents- and  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BOAEDING-SCHOOL. 

Christmas  is  coming !  The  glad  sound  awakes  a 
thrill  of  joy  in  many  a  heart.  The  children  clap  their 
tiny  hands  and  laugh  aloud  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
mirth  as  bright  visions  of  varied  toys  and  rich  con¬ 
fectionary  flit  before  their  minds.  The  sound  of 
merry  sports — the  gathering  Of  the  social  band — the 
banquet — all  are  scenes  of  joy.'  Shout  on  bright 
children,  for  your  innocent  mirth  will  rise  as  incense 
to  Him  who  was  even  as  one  of  you.  The  Son  of 
God  once  reposed  his  head  upon  a  mortal  breast  and 
wept  the  tears  of  infancy.  Now  risen  to  His  throne 
of  glory,  his  smile  is  still  upon  you,  bright  Blossoms 
of  Blessedness. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  cry  of  the  young  and 
gay,  and  with  light  hearts  they  prepare  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  festival.  The  holyday  robes  are  chosen, 
and  the  presents  selected  which  shall  bring  joy  to  so 
many  hearts.  The  lover  studies  to  determine  what 
gift  will  be  acceptable  to  his  mistress,  and  the  maiden 
dreams  of  love-tokens  and  honeyed  words.  Nor  is 
the  church  forgotten  amid  the  gathering  of  holyday 
array,  for  that,  too,  must  be  robed  in  beauty.  The 
young  claim  its  adornment  as  their  appropriate 
sphere,  and  rich  garlands  of  evergreen,  mingled  with 
scarlet  berries,  are  twined  around  its  pillars,  or  fes¬ 
tooned  along  itsgpralls.  Swiftly  speeds  their  wel¬ 
come  task,  and  a  calm  delight  fills  their  hearts,  as 
they  remember  Him  who  assumed  mortality,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  earthly  life,  that  he  might  be, 
in  all  things,  like  unto  mankind.  Blessed  be  this 
thought,  ye  joyous  ones,  and  if  after-years  shall  bring 
sorrow  or  bitterness,  ye  may  remember  that  the  Ho¬ 
liest  has  trod  that  path  before,  and  that  deeper  sorrow 
than  mortality  can  suffer,  once  rested  upon  his  guilt¬ 
less  head. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  thought  of  the  aged, 
and  memory  goes  back  to  the  joys  of  other  years, 
when  the  pulses  of  life  beat  full  and  free,  and  their 
keen  sensibilities  were  awake  to  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful.  Now'  the  dim  eye  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  full  realization  of  beauty,  and  the  ear  is  deaf  to 
the  melodies  of  Nature,  but  they  can  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  memory,  and  while  looking  upon  the 
mirth  of  the  youthful,  recollect  that  once  they,  too, 
were  light-hearted  and  joyous.  Blessed  to  them  is 
the  approaching  festival,  and  as  they  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Re  dee  merf  th^  may  remember  that  He 
bore  the  trials  of  life  Tagout  a  murmur,  and  laid 
down  in  the  lone  grave,  tonsure  the  resurrection  of 
the  believer,  while  faith  points  to  the  hour  when  they 
shall  inherit  the  glory  prepared  for  them  by  His  mis¬ 
sion  of  suffering. 


Christmas  is  coming!  shouted  we,  the  school-girls  . 
of  Monteparaiso  Seminary,  as  we  rushed  from  the 
Bchool-room,  in  glad  anticipation  of  the  holydays. 
How  gladly  we  laid  down  the  books  over  which  we 
had  been  poring,  vainly  endeavoring  to  fix  our 
minds  upon  tbeir  pages,  and  gathered  in  various 
groups  to  plan  amusements  for  the  coming  festival. 
One  week  only,  and  the  day  would  come,  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  which  we  had  been  anticipating  for  months. 
Our  stockings  must  be  hung  up  on  Christmas  Eve, 
though  the  pleasure  was  sadly  marred  because  each 
of  us  must,  in  our  turn,  represent  the  good  Santa- 
Claus,  and  contribute  to  the  stockings  of  our  school¬ 
mates,  instead  of  going  quietly  to  bed,  and  finding 
them  filled  on  Chrisimas  morning  by  the  good  saint, 
or  some  of  his  representatives.  How  eagerly  we 
watched  the  Hudson  each  morning,  to  see  if  its 
waves  remained  unfettered  by  ice,  not  only  because 
the  daily  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  New  York 
was  an  era  in  our  un-eventful  lives,  but  there  were 
many  of  our  number  whose  parents  or  friends  resided 
in  the  city,  from  whom  they  expected  visits  or  pre¬ 
sents.  We  -were  like  a  prisoned  sisterhood,  yet  we 
did  not  pine  in  our  solitude,  for  there  were  always 
wild,  mirth-loving  spirits  in  our  midst,  so  full  of  fun 
and  frolic  that  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  was 
continually  breaking.out,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
tutors  and  governesses.  When  the  holydays  were 
approaching,  and  the  strict  discipline  usually  main¬ 
tained  among  the  pupils  was  somewhat  relaxed,  these 
outbreaks  became  more  numerous,  insomuch  that 
lessons  were  carelessly  omitted,  or  left  unlearned. 
When  study  hours  were  over  misrule  was  triumph¬ 
ant.  Lizzie  Lincoln  could  not  find  a  seat  at  the 
table  where  some  of  the  older  girls  were  manufac¬ 
turing  fancy  articles  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
avenged  herself  by  pinning  together  the  dresses  of 
the  girls  who  were  seated  around  the  table,  and 
aflerward  fastening  each  dress  to  the  carpet.  Fan 
Selby  saw  the  manoeuvre,  and  ran  to  her  room, 
where  she  equipped  herself  in  a  frightful  looking 
mask,  which  she  had  manufactured  of  brown  paper, 
painted  in  horrid  devices.  Arrayed  in  this  mask, 
and  a  long  white  wrapper,  she  came  stalking  in  at 
the  door  of  the  6itting-room.  In  their  fright  the  girls 
screamed  and  tried  to  rush  from  the  table,  when  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
The  noise  reached  the  ears  of  the  teachers,  who 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  house  to  the  scene 
of  the  riot,  but  ere  they  reached  it,  Fan  had  deposited 
the  mask  out  of  sight  in  her  own  room,  and  was 
again  in  her  place,  looking  as  innocent  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  She  even  aided  the  teachers  in  their 
search  f<*  the  missing  “  fright.”  When  this  fruitless 
search  was  ended,  and  a  monitress  placed  in  the  sit- 
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ting-room  to  prevent  further  riots,  a  new  alarm  was 
raised.  Mary  Lee  blackened  her  face  with  burnt 
cork,  and  entered  the  kitchen  by  the  outside  door, 
begging  for  cold  victuals,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
raw  Hibernians  who  were  very  quietly  sitting  before 
the  fire,  and  telling  tales  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  for  they 
feared  a  negro  as  they  would  some  wild  beast. 
They  ran  up  stairs  to  give  the  alarm,  but  when  they 
returned  the  bird  had  down,  and  while  a  fruitless 
search  was  instituted  throughout  the  basement,  Mary 
was  in  her  own  room,  hastily  removing  the  ebon  tinge 
from  her  face.  Such  were  a  few  among  the  many  wild 
pranks  of  the  mischief  spirits,  invented  to  while  away 
the  time.  Quite  different  from  this  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  “sisterhood.”  A  number  of  the  older 
pupils  of  the  school  had  seated  themselves  night  after 
night  around  the  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
sitting-room,  in  nearly  the  same  places,  with  their 
needle-work,  until  it  was  finally  suggested,  that,  after 
the  manner  of  the  older  people,  we  should  form  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  society.  Each  member  should  every 
night  take  her  accustomed  place,  and  one  should 
read  while  the  others  were  busy  with  their  needle¬ 
work.  To  add  a  tinge  of  romance  to  the  whole,  we 
gave  to  each  of  our  members  the  name  of  some 
flower  as  a  soubriquet  by  which  we  might  be 
known,  and  Lizzie  Lincoln  (our  secretary)  kept  a 
humorous  diary  of  the  “Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Flora’s  Sisterhood.”  Anna  Lincoln  was  the  presi- 
dentess  of  our  society,  and  we  gave  her  the  name  of 
Eose,  because  the  queen  of  flowers  seemed  a  fitting 
type  of  her  majestic  beauty.  But  the  favorite  of  all 
was  Clara  Adams,  to  whom  the  name  of  Violet 
seemed  equally  appropriate.  Her  modesty,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  affectionate  disposition  had  won  the  love 
of  all,  from  Annie  Lincoln,  the  oldest  pupil,  down  to 
little  Ella  Selby,  who  lisped  her  praises  of  dear  Clara 
Adams,  aud  seemed  to  love  her  far  belter  than  she 
did  her  own  mad-cap  sister. 

When  we  celebrated  May-day  Clam  was  chosen 
queen  of  May,  though  Lizzie  Lincoln  was  more 
beautiful,  and  Anna  seemed  more  queenly.  It  was 
the  instinctive  homage  that  young  hearts  will  pay  to 
goodness  and  purity,  which  made  us  feel  as  if  she 
deserved  the  brightest  crown  we  could  bestow.  If 
one  of  us  were  ill,  Clara  could  arrange  the  pillows 
or  bathe  the  throbbing  temples  more  tenderly  than 
any  other,  and  bitter  medicines  seemed  less  disgusting 
when  administered  by  her.  Was  there  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn,  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  a  rebellious 
drawing  that  would  take  any  form  or  shadowing  but 
the  right  one,  Clara  was  the  kind  assistantyand  either 
task  seemed  equally  easy  to  her.  While  we  sat 
around  the  table  that  evening,  little  Ella- .Selby  was 
leaning  on  the  back  of  Clara’s  chair,  and  telling,  in  her 
own  childish  way,  of  the  manifold  perfections  of  one 
Philip  Sidney,  a  classmate  of  her  brother  in  college, 
who  had  spent  a  vacation  with  him  at  her  home. 
Ella  was  quite  sure  that  no  other  gentleman  was 
half  so  handsome,  so  good,  or  kind  as  Mr.  Sidney, 
and  she  added, 

“  I  know  he  loves  Clara,  for  I  have  told  him  a  great 
deal  about  her,  and  he  says  that  he  does.” 


The  girls  all  laughed  at  her  simple  earnestness,  and 
bright  blushes  rose  in  Clara’s  face.  Many  prophecies 
for  the  future  were  based  on  this  slight  foundation, 
and  Clara  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  heroine.  It 
needs  but  slight  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  romance  in 
a  school-girl’s  breast,  and  these  dreamings  might  tong 
have  been  indulged  but  for  an  interruption.  A  ser¬ 
vant  came,  bringing  a  basket,  with  a  note  from  the 
ladies  engaged  in  decorating  the  church,  requesting 
the  young  ladies  of  the  school  to  prepare  the  letters 
for  a  motto  on  the  walls  of  ihe  church.  The  letters 
were  cut  from  pasteboard,  to  be  covered  with  small 
sprigs  of  box.  Pleased  with  the  novelty  of  our  task 
we  were  soon  busily  engaged,  under  the  direction 
of  Clara  and  Anna  Lincoln.  Even  the  “mischief 
spirits”  ceased  their  revels  to  watch  our  progress. 
Thus  passed  that  evening,  and  as  the  next  day  was 
Saturday,  and  of  course  a  holy  day,  we  completed 
our  work.  The  garlands  were  not  to  be  hung  in  the 
church  until  the  Wednesday  following,  as  Friday 
was  Christmas  day.  We  employed  ourselves  after 
study  hours  the  intervening  days  in  finishing  the 
presents  we  had  commenced  for  each  other.  On 
Wednesday  morning  Luey  Gray,  one  of  our  day- 
scholars,  brought  a  note  from  her  mother,  requesting 
that  she  might  be  excused  from  her  afternoon  lessons, 
and  inviting  the  teachers  and  young  ladies  of  the 
school  to  join  them  in  dressing  the  church.  Here 
was  a  prospect  for  us  of  some  rare  enjoyment;  and 
how  we  plead  for  permission,  and  promised  diligence 
and  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  those  who  re¬ 
member  their  own  school-days  can  easily  imagine. 
At  length  permission  was  granted  that  Anna  and 
Lizzie  Lincoln,  Fan  Selby,  Clara  Adams,  and  I,  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  the  teachers,  might  assist  them 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Never  did 
hours  seem  longer  to  us  than  thos^that  passed  after 
the  permission  was  given  till  we  were  on  our  way. 
The  village  was  about  half  a  mile  from  our  semina¬ 
ry,  but  the  walk  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  when 
we  reached  the  church  our  faces  glowed  with  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  keen  December  air.  We  found  a  very 
agreeable  company  assembled  there,  laughing  anil 
chatting  gayly  as  they  bound  the  branches  of  ever¬ 
green  together  in  rich  wreaths.  Our  letters  were 
fastened  to  the  walls,  forming  a  beautiful  inscription, 
and  little  remained  to  be  done,  save  arranging  the 
garlands.  Clara  and  Fan  Selby  finished  the  wreaths 
for  the  altar,  and  were  fastening  them  in  their  places, 
when  a  new  arrival  caused  Fan  to  drop  her  wreath, 
and  hasten  toward  the  new-comers,  exclaiming, 

“  Brother  Charles,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!” 

Then,  after  cordially  greeting  his  companion,  she 
asked  eagerly  of  her  brother, 

“  Have  you  come  to  take  us  home  ?” 

“  No,  mad-cap,”  was  the  laughing  reply,  “we  are 
but  too  glad  to  be  free  .for  oneCbristmas  from  your 
wild  pranks.  Sidney  '%  spending  the  Christmas 
holydays  with  me,  andj^  the  day  was  fine  we 
thought  we  would  visit  yW.  When  we  reached  the 
village  we  learned  that  several  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  school  were  at  the  church,  and  called,  thinking 
that  you  might  be  of  the  number.” 
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Turning  to  Sidney,  Fan  said,  playfully, 

« Follow  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Ella’s 
favorite,  Clara  Adams.” 

Before  Clara  had  time  to  recover  from  her  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  their  entrance  Fan  had  led  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  to  her,  and  introduced  him  as  the  friend  of  whom 
little  Ella  had  told  her  so  much.  The  eloquent 
blushes  in  Clara’s  face  revealed  in  part  the  dreams 
that  had  been  excited  in  her  breast,  while  Philip, 
with  self-possessed  gallantry,  begged  leave  to  assist 
her  in  her  task,  and  uttered  some  commonplace  ex¬ 
pressions,  till  Clara  was  sufficiently  composed  to  take 
her  part  in  conversation.  The  teacher  who  accom¬ 
panied  us,  alarmed  at  his  attention,  placed  herself 
near  them,  but  his  manner  was  so  respectful  that  she 
could  find  no  excuse  to  interrupt  their  conversation. 
Philip  Sidney  was  eminently  handsome,  and  as  his 
dark  eye  rested  admiringly  upon  her,  who  will 
wonder  that  Clara  became  more  than  usually  ani¬ 
mated  !  nor  is  it  strange  that  the  low,  musical  tones 
of  his  voice,  breathing  thoughts  of  poetry  with  the 
earnestness  of  love,  should  awaken  a  new  train  of 
thought  in  the  simple  school-girl.  She  answered  in 
few  words,  but  the  drooping  of  her  fringed  lids  and 
the  bright  color  in  her  cheek  replied  more  eloquently 
than  words.  The  moments  flew  swiftly,  the  gar¬ 
lands  were  placed,  and  the  teacher  who  had  watched 
them  with  an  anxious  eye,  announced  that  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  seminary.  Philip  knew  too 
well  the  strictness  of  boarding-school  rules  to  hope 
for  a  longer  interview,  yet  even  for  the  sake  of  look¬ 
ing  longer  on  her  graceful  figure,  and  perchance 
stealing  another  glance  from  her  bright  eyes,  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  seeing  little  Ella.  Charles  Selby  object¬ 
ed,  as  it  was  growing  late,  and  he  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  the  evening  in  the  city.  Reluctantly  Philip 
bade  Clara  farewell,  and  from  the  door  of  the  church 
watched  her  receding  figure  until  she  disappeared 
around  the  turn  of  the  road.  From  that  moment 
Clara  was  invested  by  her  schoolmates  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  heroine  of  romance,  and  half  the  giddy 
girls  in  school  teazed  her  mercilessly,  and  then  laid 
their  heads  upon  their  pillows  only  to  dream  of 
lovers. 

Christmas  eve  came.  The  elder  ladies  of  the 
school  accompanied  our  Principal  to  the  church  to 
listen  to  the  services  of  the  evening.  We  were 
scarcely  seated  when  we  perceived  nearly  opposite 
lo  us,  that  same  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  the  hero  of 
our  romance.  Poor  Clara !  I  sat  by  her  side,  and 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  as 
those  dark,  expressive  eyes  were  fixed  again  on  hers, 
speaking  the  language  of  admiration  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken.  Then  as  the  services  proceeded,  his 
countenance  wore  a  shadow  of  deeper  thought,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  Thus  he  re¬ 
mained  in  earnest  attention  till  the  services  closed. 
When  we  left  the  church,  a  smile,  and  bow  of  recog¬ 
nition  passed  between  him  and  Clara,  but  no  word 
Was  spoken.  Our  sports  that  evening  had  no  power 
to  move  her  to  mirth,  but  she  remained  silent  and 
abstracted.  The  next  Saturday  Mrs.  Selby  came  to 
see  her  daughter,  and  soon  after  her  arrival,  Fan  laid 


a  small  package  on  the  table  mysteriously,  saying  to 
Clara,  “You  must  answer  it  immediately,”  and  left 
the  room.  Clara  broke  the  seal,  and  as  she  removed 
the  envelope,  a  ring,  containing  a  small  diamond, 
beautifully  set,  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  and 
looking  on  the  inside,  saw  the  name  of  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney.  As  soon  as  she  had  read  the  note,  she  gave  it 
to  me,  and  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger.  Then 
severing  a  small  branch  from  a  myrtle  plant,  which 
we  kept  in  our  room  as  a  relic  of  home,  she  placed 
it,  with  a  sprig  of  box,  in  an  envelope,  and,  after  di¬ 
recting  it  to  Philip  Sidney,  gave  it  to  Fan,  who  en¬ 
closed  it  in  a  letter  to  her  brother.  The  note  which 
Clara  gave  me  was  as  follows : 

“Forgive  my  presumption,  dear  Clara,  in  address¬ 
ing  you,  so  lately  a  stranger.  Think  not  &at  I  am  an 
idle  flatterer,  when  I  say  that  your  beauty  and  worth 
have  awakened  a  deep  love  for  you  in  my  heart,  and 
this  love  must  be  my  excuse.  I  would  have  sought 
another  interview  with  you,  but  I  know  the  rules  of 
your  school  would  have  forbid,  and  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  remaining  is  to  make  this  avowal,  or  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  you.  I  dp  not  ask  you  now  to  promise  to  be 
mine,  or  even  to  love  me,  till  I  have  proved  myself 
worthy  of  your  affection.  My  past  life  has  been  one 
of  thoughtlessness  and  inaction,  but  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  in  future  to  atone  for  those  misspent  years. 
Your  image  will  ever  be  with  me  as  a  bright  spirit 
from  whose  presence  I  cannot  flee,  and  whisper 
hope  when  my  energies  would  fail.  I  only  ask 
your  remembrance  till  I  am  worthy  to  claim  your 
love.  If  you  do  not  see  me  or  hear  from  me  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  you  may  believe  that  I  have  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  position  in  the  world,  or  am  no 
longer  living.  Will  you  grant  me  this  favor — to 
wear  the  ring  enclosed,  and  sometimes  think  of  me? 
If  so,  send  me  some  token  by  Mrs.  S.,  to  tell  me  that 
I  may  hope.” 

The  evergreens,  with  their  language  of  love  and 
constancy  were  the  token,  and  the  ring  sparkled 
upon  Clara’s  finger,  so  that  I  knew  well  that  Philip 
Sidney  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  GLANCE  AT  HOME. 

The  little  village  of  Willowdale  is  situated  in  one 
of  those  romantic  dells  which  are  found  here  and 
there  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts.  A  small 
stream,  tributary  to  the  Connecticut,  flows  through 
the  village,  so  small  that  it  is  barely  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  mill-seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  community  of  farmers,  but  affording  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  manufacturers.  It  is  to  this  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  a  place, 
which  was  amongst  the  earliest  settlements  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  should  remain  to  this  day  so  thinly  inha¬ 
bited.  The  rage  for  manufactures,  so  prevalent  in 
New  England,  has  led  speculators  to  place  factories 
on  every  stream  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  them  in 
operation,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  locomotion 
has  caused  railroads  to  pass  through  sections  of  the 
country  hitherto  unfrequented  by  others  than  tillers 
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of  the  soil.  Cities  have  sprung  up  where  before 
were  only  small  villages,  and  brisk  little  villages  are 
found,  where  a  few  years  ago  were  only  solitary 
farm-houses.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  changes,  Wil- 
lowdale  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  merciless 
innovators.  The  glassy  river  still  glides  on  in  its 
natural  bed,  and  even  the  willows  on  its  banks,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name,  are  suffered  to 
stand,  unscathed  by  the  woodman’s  axe.  The  “  iron 
horse  ”  has  never  disturbed  the  inhabitants  by  his 
shrill  voice,  and  the  rattling  of  cars  has  not  broken 
upon  the  stillness  of  a  summer-day.  The  village  is 
not  on  the  direct  .route  from  any  of  the  principal 
cities  to  others,  consequently  the  inhabitants  suffer 
little  apprejiensioq  of  having  their  fine  farms  cut  up 
by  rail-road  tracks.  The  village  consists  of  one  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  with  houses  built  on  both  sides,  at  suf¬ 
ficient  distances  from  the  street  and  each  other,  to 
admit  of  those  neat  y^rds,  with  shade-trees,  flowers, 
and  white  fences,  which  are  the  pride  of  New  Eng* 
land,  and  scattered  among  the  surrounding  fields  are 
tasteful  farm-houses. 

There  are  two  houses  of  worshipon  the  place :  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  first 
settlers,  before  the  revolution;  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  house,  more  recently  built.  There  is  but 
little  tirade  carried  on  in  the  place,  and  one  store 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Episcopal  church  stands  on  a  slight  eminence, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
and  a  lane  extending  beyond  it  leads  to  the  parsonage. 
A  little  farther  down  this  lane  is  my  father’s  house, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Deacon  Lee,  the 
home  of  Clara  Adams.  Clara  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  an  early 
friend  of  the  old  rector.  The  latter,  having  no  chil¬ 
dren,  adopted  Henry  Adams,  and  educated  him  as  his 
own  son,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  him  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  but  with  that  perversity  so  common  in  human 
nature,  the  youth  determined  to  become  an  artist. 
The  rector,  not  wishing  to  force  him  unwillingly 
into  the  sacred  office,  consented  that  he  should  pursue 
his  favorite  art.  He  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
one  of  the  first  painters  in  a  neighboring  city,  hoping 
that  his  natural  genius,  aided  by  his  ambition,  might 
enable  him  to  excel.  Henry  Adams  followed  his 
hew  pursuit  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  na¬ 
ture,  till  the  bright  eyes  of  Clara  Lee  won  his  heart, 
and  his  thoughts  were  directed  in  a  new  channel, 
until  he  had  persuaded  her  to  share  his  lot.  It  proved, 
indeed,  a  darkened  lot  to  the  young  bride.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  reckless,  unsatisfied  being,  and  though 
he  ever  loved  her  with  all  the  affection  of  which 
such  natures  are  capable,  the  warm  expressions  of 
his  love,  varied  by  fits  of  peevishness  and  ill-humor, 
were  so  unlike  the  calm,  unchanging  devotedness  of 
her  nature  that  she  felt  a  bitter  disappointment. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  his  health 
failed,  and  ho  repaired  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  in  the  hope  of  perfecting 
himself  in  his  art.  He  lived  but  a  few  monlhs  after 
his  arrival  there,  and  (he  sad  intelligence  came  like 
a  death-blow  to  his  bereaved  wife.  She  lingered  a 
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year  at  the  parsonage,  a  saddened  mourner,  and  then 
her  wearied  spirit  found  its  rest.  The  old  rector 
would  gladly  have  nurtured  the  little  orphan  as  his  own 
child,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Beacon 
Lee,  her  mother’s  brother,  and  reluctantly  consented 
to  have  her  removed  to  his  house.  Yet  much  of  her 
time  was  spent  at  the  parsonage,  and  growing  up  as 
it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  it  is  not  strange 
that  gentleness  was  the  ruling  trait  of  her  character. 
Deacon  Lee  was  one  of  that  much-scandalized  class, 
the  Congregationalist  deacons  of  New  England,  who 
have  so  often  been  described  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
gaH,  if  we.  may  judge  from  the  bitterness  of  the 
sketches.  Scribblers  delight  in  portraying  them  as 
rnm-selling  hypocrites,  sly  topers,  lovers  of  gain, 
and  fomenters  of  dissension,  and  so  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  no  (ale  of  Yankee  cunning  or  petty 
fraud  is  complete  unless  the  hero  is  a  deacon.  It  is 
true  there  are  far  too  many  such  instances  in  real 
life,  where  eminence  in  the  church  is  their  only  high 
standing,  and  the  name  of  religion  is  but  a  cloak  for 
selfish  vices,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  among  this 
class  of  men  are  the  good,  the  true,  and  kind,  of  the 
earth,  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the  same  pure  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  profess.  Such  was  Deacon  Lee, 
and  it  were  well  if  there  were  more  like  him,  to  re¬ 
move  the  stain  which  others  of  an  opposite  character 
have  brought  upon  the  office.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  sorrow  purifies,  and  had  bowed  in  humble 
resignation  to  heavy  afflictions.  Of  a  large  family 
only  one  son  had  lived  to  attain  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  mother  of  Clara  had  been  very  dear  to 
him,  and  he  felt  that  her  orphan  child  would  supply, 
in  a  measure,  the  place  of  his  own  lost  ones.  His 
wife  was  his  opposite,  and  theirs  was  one  of  those 
unaccountable  unions  where  there  is  apparently  no 
bond  of  sympathy.  Stem  and  exact  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  every  duty,  she  wished  to  enforce  the  same 
rigid  observance  upon  others.  The  loss  pf  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  roused  in  her  a  zeal  for  religion,  which,  in 
one  of  a  warmer  temperament,  would  have  been 
fanaticism.  While  her  husband  was  a  worshiper 
from  a  love  of  God  and  his  holy  laws,  she  was 
prompted  by  fears  of  the  wrath  to  come.  He  bowed 
in  thankfulness,  even  while  he  wept  their  loss,  to  the 
Power  that  had  borne  his  little  ones  to  a  brighter 
world,  while  her  life  gained  new  austerity  from  the 
thought  that  they  had  been  taken  from  her  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  her  worldliness  and  idolatry.  She  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
New  England,  and  emulate  their  rigid  lives,  forget¬ 
ting  that  it  was  the  dark  persecution  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  that  left  this  impress  upon  their 
characters.  Her  husband  loved  to  commend  the 
good  deeds  of  their  neighbors,  while  she  was  equally 
fond  of  censuring  transgressors.  Perhaps  the  result 
of  their  efforts  was  better  than  it  would  have  been 
had  both  possessed  the  disposition  of  either  one  of 
them.  Her  firmness  and  energy  atoned  for  the  negli¬ 
gence  resulting  from  his  easy  temper,  and  his  sunny 
smile  and  kind  words  softened  the  asperity  with 
which  she  would  have  ruled  her  household.  Their 
son  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  a  neigh* 
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boring  city,  and  their  home  would  have  been  deso¬ 
late  but  for  the  presence  of  little  Clara.  She  was  the 
sunshine  of  the  old  man’s  heart,  and  he  forgot  toil 
and  weariness  when  he  sat  down  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side,  with  the  merry  prattler  upon  his  knee,  and  her 
little  arms  were  twined  about  his  neck.  She  was  the 
image  of  his  lost  sister,  and  it  seemed  to  him  but  a 
little  while  since  her  mother  had  sat  thus  upop  his 
knee,  and  lavished  her  caresses  upon  him.  In  spite 
of  the  predictions  of  the  worthy  dame  that  she  would 
be  spoiled,  he  indulged  her  every  wish,  checking 
only  the  inclination  to  do  wroDg.  Nor  was  the  good 
lady  herself  without  affection  for  the  little  orphan,  but 
she  wished  to  engraft  a  portion  of  her  own  sternness 
into  her  nature,  and  in  her  horror  of  prelacy  she  did 
not  like  to  have  such  a  connecting  link  between  her 
family  and  that  of  the  rector.  She  had  never  loved 
Clara’s  father,  yet  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  be  unkind  to  the  little  orphan,  so  she  contented 
herself  with  laying  his  faults  and  follies  at  the  door 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Clara  had  been 
my  playfellow  from  infancy,  and  at  the  village 
school  we  had  pursued  our  studies  together.  When 
my  parents  decided  to  place  me  at  a  boarding-school 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  plead  earnestly  with 
the  deacon  that  Clara  might  go  with  me.  Her  aunt 
objected  strenuously  to  her  acquiring  the  superficial 
accomplishments  of  the  world,  but  the  old  man  for 
once  in  his  life  was  firm,  and  declared  that  Clara 
should  have  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  in  the 
vicinity.  Accordingly  we  were  placed  at  Montepa- 
raiso  Seminary,  where  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  last 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

Our  school-days  passed,  as  school-days  ever  will, 
sometimes  happily,  and  again  lingering  as  if  they 
would  neihec  be  gone.  Clara  was  still  the  same 
sweet,  simple-minded  innocent  girl,  but  her  mirth 
was  subdued  by  thoughtfulness,  though  the  calm 
tranquillity  of  her  life  was  unruffled  by  the  new  feeling 
that  had  found  a  place  in  her  heart.  She  pursued 
her  studies  with  constant  assiduity,  and  at  the  close 
of  our  third  year  at  school,  was  the  first  scholar  in 
the  institution.  She  was  advanced  beyond  others  of 
her  age  when  she  entered,  and  had  improved  every 
opportunity  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  after  becoming 
a  member  of  the  school.  Three  years  was  the  period 
assigned  for  our  school-days,  and  we  were  to  return 
to  Willowdaleat  the  close  of  that  time.  Though  we 
loved  our  school-mates  dearly,  we  were  happy  to 
think  of  meeting  once  more  with  the  friends  from 
whom  we  had  so  long  been  separated.  Anna  Lincoln 
had  left  the  year  before,  and  Lizzie  had  taken  her 
place  as  Presidentess  of  “the  Sisterhood.”  Fan 
Selby  had  left  off  her  wild  pranks  and  become  quite 
sedate.  Mary  Lee  was  less  boisterous  in  her  mirth 
than  formerly,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
school  seemed  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
were  about  to  leave.  It  was  sad  for  us  when  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  companions  of  years,  though 


we  were  pleased  with  the  thought  of  seeing  more  of 
the  world  than  a  school-girl’s  life  would  allow.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  joy  when  we  were 
once  more  at  our  homes,  nor  the  warm  recep¬ 
tion  of  those  around  our  own  firesides.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  man  than  old  Deacon  Lee,  as  he  led 
Clara  to  the  window,  that  he  might  better  see  the 
rich  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of  her  eye. 
“  Thank  God !”  was  his  fervent  ejaculation,  “  that 
you  have  come  to  us  in  health.  I  was  afraid  that 
so  much  poring  over  books  would  make  you  look 
pale  and  delicate,  as  your  poor  mother  did  before  she 
died.  How  much  you  are  like  what  she  was  at  your 
age.”  Then  with  a  feeling  of  childish  delight  he 
opened  the  door  of  their  mstic  parlor,  and  showed 
her  a  small  collection  of  new  books,  a  present  from  the 
rector,  and  a  neat  piano,  which  he  had  purchased 
himself  in  Boston  to  surprise  her  on  her  return. 

“You  are  still  the  same  dear,  kind  uncle,”  said 
Clara,  as  she  run  her  fingers  ofer  the  keys,  and  found 
its  tone  excellent;  “you  are  always  thinking  of 
something  to  make  me  happy.  How  shall  I  ever 
repay  your  kindness?” 

“  By  enjoying^it,”  was  his  reply.  “  The  old  man 
USs  a  right  to  indulge  his  darling,  and  nothing  else  in 
this  world  can  make  him  so  happy  as  to  see  your 
rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  hear  your  merry 
voice ;  but  let  us  bear  you  sing  and  play.” 

Tears  of  delight  glistened  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as 
she  warbled  several  simple  airs  to  a  grac  -ini  accom¬ 
paniment.  Mrs.  Lee  sighed  deeply,  and  would  have 
given  them  a  long  lecture  upon  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  the  world,  had  not  Clara  changed  the 
strain,  and  sung  some  of  her  favorite  hymns. 

“  Are  you  not  tired  ?”  asked  her  uncle,  with  his 
usual  considerate  kindness.  “Come,  let  us  go  to 
the  garden,  and  see  the  dahlias  I  planted,  because  I 
knew  the  other  flowers  would  be  killed  by  the  frost 
before  you  came  home.” 

“  With  pleasure,”  answered  Clara ;  “  but  f  rst  let 
me  sing  a  song  that  I  have  learned  on  purpose  to 
please  you.” 

Then  she  sung  the  beautiful  words,  “He  doeth 
all  things  well.”  The  old  man’s  eyes  beamed  with 
a  holy  light  as  he  listened  to  the  exquisite  music 
which  expressed  the  sentiments  that  had  pervaded 
his  life.  As  she  rose  from  the  piano,  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  her  head  caressingly,  saying,  “Blessed 
be  His  name,  who  guards  my  treasures  in  Heaven, 
and  has  still  left  me  this  rioh  possession  on  earth.” 
Thexdd  lady,  melted  by  the  sight  of  his  emotion,  and 
the  sentiment  expressed,  clasped  her  to  her  heart, 
and  called  her  her  own  dear  child. 

Months  glided  on  with  swift  wings,  and  even  Mrs. 
Lee  was  forced  to  give  up  her  arguments  against 
a  fashionable  educ^on.  She  had  predicted  that 
Clara  would  be  a  fine  lady,  and  feel  above  performing 
the  common  duties  of  life  ;  but  every  morning  with 
the  early  dawn  she  shared  the  tasks  of  her  aunt,  and 
seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  dairy  or  kitchen  as 
when  seated  at  her  piano.  Her  step  was  as  light  and 
graceful  while  tripping  over  the  fields  as  it  had  been 
in  the  dance,  and  her  fingers  as  skillful  in  making 
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her  own  and  her  aunt’s  dresses,  as  they  had  been  at 
her  embroidery.  The  good  dame  had  learned  to  love 
the  piano,  and  more  than  once  admitted  that  she 
would  feel  quite  lonely  without  it.  So  she  was  fain 
to  retreat  from  her  position,  by  saying  that  her  old 
opinions  held  good  as  general  rules,  though  Clara 
was  an  exception,  for  no  one  else  was  ever  like  her. 
At  length  her  old  feelings  revived  when  a  young 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Clara,  and  was  kindly,  though  firmly,  refused.  She 
was  sure  that  it  came  of  pride,  and  that  ttie  novels 
she  had  read  had  filled  her  head  with  ideas  of  high 
life.  But  her  good  uncle  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
declared  that  her  inclinations  should  not  be  crossed, 
and  he  had  no  wish  that  she  should  marry  till  she 
could  be  happier  with  another  than  she  -was  with 
them.  Clara  longed  to  tell  him  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Philip  Sidney,  but  she  feared  it  would  make 
him  anxious,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing  till  time 
had  proved  the  truth  fcf  her  lover.  From  this  time 
forth  the  subject  of  her  marriage  was  not  mentioned, 
and  Clara  was  left  free  to  pursue  her  own  inclinations. 
Her  presence  was  a  continual  source  of  happiness 
to  her  uncle,  and  her  life  flowed 'on  like  a  gentle 
stream,  diffusing  blessings  on  all  around  her,  while 
a  sense  of  happiness  conferred  threw  a  lustre  around 
every  hour. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUSION.  ' 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  commencement 
of  our  tale,  and  Clara  and  I  still  remained  at  our 
homes  in  Willowdale.  Life  had  passed  gently  with 
us,  and  the  friendship  formed  in  our  school-days  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  It  was  sweet  to  recall  those  days ; 
and  we  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  renewal 
of  old  memories.  Clara  had  heard  nothing  from 
Philip  Sidney,  save  once,  about  a  year  before,  when 
a  letter  front  Fan  Selby  informed  her  that  he  had 
called  on.  them.  He  had  inquired  very  particularly 
after  Clara,  and  said  that  he  intended  to  visit  Willow- 
dale  the  following  year,  but  where  the  intervening 
time  was  to  be  passed  she  did  not  know.  It  seemed 
very  strange  to  me  that  Clara  should  not  doubt  his 
truth  from  his  long  silence,  but  her  faith  remained 
unshaken. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  young 
people  of  Willowdale  were  assembled  to  finish  the 
decorations  of  the  church.  The  garlands  were  hung 
in  deep  festoons  along  the  walls,  and  twined  around 
the  pillars.  The  pulpit  and  altar  were  adorned  with 
wreaths  tastefully  woven  of  branches  of  box  mingled 
with  the  dark-green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  of  the 
holly,  the  latter  gathered  from  trees  which  the  old 
rector  had  planted  in  his  yo^i,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  this  purpose.  On  the  walls  over  the 
entrance  was  the  inscription,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to  men,”  in 
letters  covered  with  box,  after  the  model  of  those 
we  had  seen  in  our  school-days.  We  surveyed  our 
work  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  anxiety  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  improvement  that  might  be  made,  for  we 
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knew  that  a  stranger  was  that  night  to  address  us. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  rector  had  for  a 
long  time  rendered  the  duties  of  a  pastor  very 
fatiguing  to  him,  and  he  had  announced  to  us  the 
Sabbath  before,  that  a  young  relative  who  had  lately 
taken  orders,  would  be  with  him  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  assist  him  until  his  health  should  be  improved. 
The.news  was  unwelcome  to  the  older  members  of 
the  congregation,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  hear  instruction  from  their  aged  pastor  that  the 
thought  of  seeing  another  stand  in  his  place  was 
fraught  with  pain  to  them.  He  had  been  truly  their 
friend,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows— and  their 
hearts  were  linked  to  him  as  childrens’  to  a  parent. 
At  the  baptismal  font,  the  marriage  altar,  and  the 
last  sad  rites  of  the  departed,  he  had  presided,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  a  stranger  must  strike 
harshly  upon  their  ears.  But  to  the  young  there  was 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  change ;  and  though  they 
dearly  loved  the  old  man,  the  charm  of  novelty  was 
thrown  around  their  dreams  of  his  successor.  No 
one  knew  his  name,  though  rumor  whispered  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
spent  the  last  year.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  looked 
with  critic  eyes  upon  our  work,  eager  to  know  how 
it  must  appear  to  one  who  had  traveled  abroad,  and 
lingered  among  the  rich  cathedrals  of  our  father- 
land.  Clara  alone  seemed  indifferent,  and  was  often 
rallied  on  her  want  of  interest  in  the  young  stranger. 

I  alone  read  her  secret,  as  she  glanced  at  the  gem 
which  sparkled  upon  her  finger,  for  I  knew  that  her 
thoughts  were  with  the  past — and  Philip  Sidney. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  as  bright  and  beautiful  as 
the  winter  nights  of  the  North.  Alight  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground,  and  the  Frost  King  had  encrusted  it 
with  thousands  of  glittering  diamonds.  The  broad 
expanse  of  the  valley  was  radiant  in  the  moonbeams, 
and  the  branches  of  the  willows  were  glittering  with 
frosty  gems.  The  church  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  the  blaze  from  its  long  windows  left  a  bright 
reflection  upon  the  pure  surface  of  the  snow.  The 
merry  ringing  of  sleigh-bells  were  heard  in  every 
direction,  and  numerous  sleighs  deposited  their  fair 
burden  at  the  door.  There  was  a  general  gathering 
of  the  young  people  from  ours  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  to  witness  the  services  of  the  evening,  and 
brighter  eyes  than  a  city  assembly  could  boast,  flashed 
in  the  lamp-light.  The  garlands  were  more  beautiful 
in  this  subdued  light  than  they  had  been  in  the  glare 
of  day,  and  their  richness  was  like  a  magic  spell  of 
beauty  to  enthrall  the  senses  of  the  beholder.  Clara 
and  I  were  seated  in  one  of  the  pews  directly  in 
front  of  the  altar,  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  the 
new  arrivals,  and  return  the  greetings  of  friends  from 
other  villages.  Suddenly  the  organ  swelled  in  a  rich 
peal  of  music,  and  the  old  pastor  entered,  followed 
by  the  youthful  stranger.  There  was  no  time  to 
scrutinize  the  features  of  the  latter  ere  he  knelt  and 
concealed  his  face,  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
jetty  curls  that  rested  upon  his  snowy  surplice,  as  his 
head  laid  within  hi3  folded  hands  that  looked  familiar, 
and  Clara  involuntarily  grasped  my  hand.  As  he 
arose  and  opened  the  prayer-book  to  turn  to  the 
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services  of  the  evening,  he  took  a  momentary  survey 
of  the  congregation.  That  glance -was  enough  to 
tell  us  that  the  stranger  was  Philip  Sidney.  As  his 
eye  met  Clara’s,  a  crimson  flush  spread  over  his 
paleface,  his  dark  eye  glowed,  and  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  slightly  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves.  It  was 
but  a  moment  ere  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed 
again,  and  when  he  commenced  reading  the  services 
his  voice  was  clear  and  rich.  The  deepest  silence 
pervaded  the  assembly,  save  when  the  responses 
rose  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Then  the  organ 
peals,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir  joined  in  the 
anthems,  and  again  all  was  still.  The  charm  of 
eloquence  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the 
statesman,  ihe  warrior,  and  votary  of  science  have 
all  wielded  it  as  a  weapon  of  might,  but  we  can 
never  feel  its  irresistible  power  so  fully  as  when 
listening- to  its  richness  from  the  pulpit.  The  perfect 
wisdom  of  holy  writ,  the  majesty  of  thought,  and 
purity  of  sentiment  it  inspires,  will  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  above  surrounding  objects,  and 
when  to  this  power  is  added  beauty  of  language  and 
a  musical  voice,  the  spell  is  deeper.  Such  was  the 
charm  that  held  all  in  silent  attention  while  Philip 
Sidney  spoke.  The  scene  was  one  which  would 
tend  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  event  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate,  and  the  sweet  music  of  his  words 
might  remind  one  of  the  angel’s  song  proclaiming 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  to  men.”  Richer  seemed  its  melody,  and 
more  beautiful  his  language,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
love  and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer’s  mission,  and  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life  it  brought  to  the  perishing. 
He  led  them  back  to  the  hour  when  moral  darkness 
enshrouded  the  world,  and  mankind  were  doomed  to 
perish  under  the  frown  of  an  offended  God.  There 
was  but  one  ray  to  cheer  the  gloom,  the  prophetic 
promise  of  the  Messiah  who  should  come  to  re¬ 
deem  the  world.  To  this  they  looked,  and  vainly 
dreamed  that  he  should  appear  in  regal  splendor,  to 
gather  his  followers  and  form  a  temporal  kingdom. 
Far  from  this,  the  angel’s  song  was  breathed  to  simple 
shepherds,  and  the  star  in  the  East  pointed  out  a 
stable  as  the  lowly  birth-place  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  came,  not  to  rule  in  splendor  in  the  palaces  of 
kings,  but  to  bring  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  lowliest 
habitations,  and  fix  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  the 
meek  and  humble-minded.  He  claimed  no  tribute 
of  this  world’s  wealth  as  an  offering,  but  the  love  and 
obedience  of  those  whom  he  came  to  save.  Earnestly 
'he  speaker  besought  his  hearers  to  yield  to  their 
Saviour  the  adoration  which  was  his  due,  and  re¬ 
quite  His  all-excelling  love  with  the  purest  and 
deepest  affections  of  their  hearts.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  speaker,  every  ear  intently  listened 
to  catch  his  words,  and  tears  suffused  the  eyes  so 
lately  beaming  with  gayety.  At  the  close  of  his 
eloquent  appeal,  there  were  few  in  that  congregation 
unmoved.  The  closing  prayers  were  read,  the 
benediction  pronounced,  and  the  audience  gradually 
left  the  house.  Clara  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave 
our  seats,  and  as  we  followed  the  cjjowd  that  had 
gathered  in  the  aisles  before  us  she  did  not  speak,  but 


the  hand  that  rested  in  mine  trembled  like  a  frightened 
bird.  Suddenly  a  voice  behind  us  whispered  the 
name  of  Clara.  She  turned  and  met  the  gaze  of 
Philip  Sidney.  The  trusting  faith  of  years  had  its 
reward,  and  those  so  long  severed  met  again.  Not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  joy  of  that  moment,  I 
left  them,  and  followed  on  with  the  old  rector.  We 
walked  on  in  the  little  foot-path  that  led  to  our  homes ; 
and  while  Clam’s  hand  rested  upon  his  arm,  the  young 
clergyman  told  the  tale  of  his  life  since  their  parting. 

“But  how  did  it  come,”  asked  Clara,  “that  you 
chose  the  sacred  profession  of  the  ministry  ?  ” 

“I  cannot  fully  trace  the  source  of  the  emotions 
that  led  me  to  become  a  worshiper  at  the  throne  of 
the  Holiest,  unless  it  is  true  that  the  love  of  the  pure 
and  good  of  earth  is  the  first  pluming'  of  the  soul’s 
pinions  for  heaven.  I  went  to  church  that  Christmas 
eve,  urged  only  by  the  wish  to  look  upon  your  face 
once  more,  yet,  when  there,  the  words  of  the  speaker 
won  my  attention.  I  had  listened  to  others  equally 
eloquent  many  times  before ;  but  that  night  my  heart 
seemed  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions.  I 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  my 
past  life,  and  firmly  resolved  for  the  future  to  live 
more  worthily  of*  the  immortal  treasure  that  was 
committed  to  my  charge.  Prayerfully  and  earnestly 
I  studied  the  Word  of  Life,  and  resolved  to  devote 
myself  to  the  ministry.  I  wrote  to  my  worthy  re¬ 
lative,  the  rector  of  Willowdale,  for  his  advice,  and 
found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  he.  was  your  devoted 
friend.  He  condemned  my  rashness  in  the  avowal  I 
had  made  to  you,  and  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
communication  between  us  until  I  had  finished  my 
studies.  I  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should 
write  frequently  and  inform  me  of  your  welfare. 
One  year  ago  I  had  completed  my  studies,  and  would 
have  hastended  to  you,  but  my  stern  Mentor  insisted 
that  I  should  travel  abroad,  as  he  said,  to  give  me  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  test  the  truth 
of  my  early  affection.  I  have  passed  the  ordeal,  and 
now,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  returned  to  you 
unchanged  in  heart.” 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  lost  to  me,  as  I 
reached  my  home ;  but  that  it  was  satisfactory  to 
those  engaged  in  it  I  know  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  Clara  upon 
her  engagement,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  relatives. 
The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  quickly  told.  The  old 
rector  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  Philip  Sidney, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  parishioners ;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  old  rector  and  his  wife  should 
remain  at  the  parsonage  with  the  young  clergyman 
and  his  bride.  Deacon  Lee  became  warmly  attached 
to  Philip,  and  felt  a  father’s  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  Clara,  though  he  sometimes  chid  her  playfully  for 
keeping  their  early  acquaintance  a  secret  from  him. 
As  for  Mrs.  Lee,  she  was  so  proud  of  the  honor  of 
being  aunt  to  a  minister,  that  she  almost  forgot  her 
dislike  to  prelacy.  It  is  true  she  was  once  heard  to 
say  to  one  of  her  gossiping  acquaintances,  that  she 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Clara  had  married 
a  good  Congregationalist  minister,  even  if  he  had  not 
preached  quite  so  flowery  sermons  as  Philip  Sidney. 
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One  bright  day  in  the  month  of  May  following 
was  their  wedding-day.  The  bride  looked  beautiful 
in  her  pure  white  dress  of  muslin,  with  a  wreath  of 
May-blossoms  iu  her  hair.  Blessings  were  invoked 
on  the  youthful  pair  by  all,  both  high  and  low,  and 
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sincere  good  wishes  expressed  for  their  future  happi- 
ness.  Here  I  will  leave  them,  with  the  wish  that  the 
affection  of  early  years  may  remain  through  life  un- 
dimmed,  and  that  the  Christmas  Garland,  so  linked 
with  the  history  of  their  loves,  may  be  their  emblem. 
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Msat)  of  itself,  .irtJwnfc  efforts  of  ont  pm,;  aaS 
every  one.  to'/ws  that  lessons  mo  trirableaenuo 
things, "wiuoh  ncodboth  thought  and  patioBoe.: 
Annie  had  both  thought  and  patience  tb'giro.: 
She  bad  also  something-far  belter  than  either 
-^jv  humble;  :ehild-iik»'.Jom  for,ho*„, Saviour, 
and  a’desirp  to’oTorooma.  ali.  thBt  was  .wrong; 
th  harself;  for  hist  sake,  andbythe  help  qf.iiis 
grace,  t 

am  nnd:hwnlUty,:of/her  farboarpnoe  -yyiUi' "iltq; 
Einlta  of;  olhors  aad  her  wsk&ijtfM-pt)  Jub^ae 
hWfOjnil  ;  ,  t",,,’'.'.'.: 

i  I  ReediHot  firrUier  defwrib^fl^.' character  of 
Helen.-.JW'e  can  all  thinkofsono  unfortunate 
po^&to/Whon}  it  appH»  .before  fcdngr 
li  upon,  toy ‘one  else,  B^p,  reader, ‘  ?pr.’  a  .tit-: 
nsdnt,  and  make'-Bura.  'that  it  ifl  hot'ybur  own. 
What  report  could  your,  fcaohe'ra  gire  of ‘your 
oonduct  during.  the  ;Iaat‘  .ijtOtar  ?'  7  .Wbjtt '  was 
your  behavior  in  school  tod  at  home  during 
the  last  week?  How  wai$' Jour ‘first  duties 
performed  this  moffllog  ?  Hid  you  read  your 
Bible  with  attention?'  ADid ,  you  offer  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  with  jpqr  mart?  Ah !  it  is 
poambTo  . that  theM  ^ttesriogs' may  meet  the 
oyes-pf  eomp'yUnBe.  readers  whoso  Bible  still 
lieB  ifpbpbnodj  todwhoidonot  begin, the! /day 
with  prayer.  /But  it  is  not  too  late  to  form 
«>od.  habits, :,nor  to  ask  God’s  blessing  upon 
theta:  Begin,'  then,  at  once;  begin  jo-day, 
Resolve,  from  this  time,  to  foUow.'tne  holy  ex¬ 
ample  of  Havid,  tod  pray  that  God  ,  would 
strengthen  your  resolution,  for  your  Saviour’s 
sake.  '  “  0  God,  thou  art  my  God early  will 
I  seek  thee.”  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in 
the  morning,  0  Lord;  in  the  morning  will  T 
direct  my  ;prayer  unto  thee,  and  will  look  up.” 
Days  thus;  begun  cannot  fail  to  go  on  well ; 
'for  the  blessing  of  God  is  over  upon  those 
who  seek  him  to  keep  them  in  all  their  ways. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

The  school-bell  rang  at  six  o’olook,  and, 
awakened  by  the  sound,  Annie  and  Helen 
sprung  out  of  bod,  and  quickly  began  to  drees; 
for  their  governess  was  strict  in  her  rules,  and 
all  the  young  ladies  were  expected  to  assemble 
in  the  school-room  upon  the  second  ringing  of 
the  bell,  at  half-past  six.  Helen  had  many 
things  to  say  while  they  were  droseiag,  about 
the  events  of  yesterday  and  the  duties  of  to¬ 
day;  while  Annie,  though  good-humoured  and 
cheerfat,  was  lees  talkative,  and  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  indulge  in  her  own  quiet  thouclits. 
They  wore  both  ready  ten  minutes  before  tho 
time;  and,  sitting  down  side  by  side,  Annie 
road  a  few  versos  from  her  little  Bible,  before 
they  knelt  to  offer  their  morning  prayer.  It 
was  a  good  habit,  learned  at  homo,  and  which 
they  had  both  promised  tboir  mother  should 
not  bo  IoBt  a  school ;  but  a  singto  glance  at 
Helen’s  listless  attitude  and  wandering  cyo 
would  have  told  that,  as  far  as  she  at  least 
was  ooncoraod,  there  was  neither  interest  nor 
benefit  attending  it. 

Thoy  both  knelt  down  to  their  prayers,  and 
then,  just  ns  tho  first  clang  of  tho  bc'I  reached 
their  ears,  Helen  opened  the  room  door,  and 
joined  two  or  three  other  girls  on  tho  stairs. 
Something  was  said  by  one  of  thorn  to  exoito 
their  laughter  as  thoy  went  down,  and,  in  spite 
of  Annie's  gentle  oaution,  they  went  into  tho 
school-room  whispering  and  giggling  in  tho 
foolish  unbecoming  manner  which  their  gover¬ 
ness  highly  disapproved.  A  roproof  was  tho 
consequence,  and  then  Helen  and  her  fellow- 
offenders  took  their  seats  with  sullen  looks,  as 
if  tho  governess,  and  not  themselves,  had  been 
to  blame. 

This  tvaa  a  bad  beginning  of  tho  day ;  and 
when  lessons  had  commenced,  tilings  aid  not 
scant  to  improve  with  Hcieu.  Her  Frenah 
oxorciso  was  fall  of  mistakes,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tlio  book  showed  that  this  was  no  un¬ 
common  ocouronce.  Heroopy-book  also  abound¬ 
ed  with  blots;  and,  on  this  morning,  there 
was  ono  word,  and  that  not  a  very  difficult 
one,  misspell  iu  every  line.  Nothing  that  she 
did  was  done  wolL  Her  lessons  wore  but  half 
learned;  her  needle-work  was  wrong,  and  had 
to  bo  unpicked ;  nud  she  had  to  stay  iu  after 
sohool-hours  to  practice  her  nntsio  oror  again. 

Anuio  was  more  suooossful  in  tlie  perform¬ 
ance  of  her  duties,  She  found  her  French  ex¬ 
ercise  very  difficult  that  morning ;  but  Bbo 
road  tho  rule  in  her  grammar  again  and  again, 
and  pondered  over  its  meaning,  until  at  last  a 
glimpse  of  light  camo  into  her  mind,  and  she 
bogan  to  understand  what  should  be  written. 
When  tho  exorcise  was  examined,  it  was  not 
froo  from  mistakes ;  but  tho  tenohor  said  that 
it  was  very  creditable,  and  showed  that  she 
had  done  her  best.  Her  copy  was  neatly  and 
oorreutly  written.  You  could  not  have  found 
an  ill-apult  word  in  tho  book,  while  its  pagC3 
showed  tho  gradual  improvement  of  tho  writer. 
Every  lesson  was  well  repeated ;  she  made 
good  progress  in  her  ueodlo  work;  and  was  at 
loisuro  to  stand  by  and  holp  Helen  to  count 
tirno  whilo  she  again  went  through  her  half- 
hour’s  praotioe  after  school. 

How  was  this  differenoo  not, ween  tho  two 
sisters  to  bo  aeoaunted  for  ?  Simply  because 
Annio  was  in  earnest,  in  whatuver  she  did  or 
tried  to  do;  whilo  Holen  was  trifling,  inatten¬ 
tive  and  careless  about  her  own  improvement. 
Annio  acted  from  a  principle  of  duty.  She 
did  not  read  her  lliblo  without  trying  to  obey 
ita  precepts ;  and  when  she  offered  her  prayers 
to  God.,  she  sought  to  offer  thorn  from  her 
heart.  Therefore  she  listened  to  inatruofieu, 
and  was  diligent  in  her  studies,  because  it  wan 
her  desire  to  do  right.  Sha  brat  her. toils  anu 
trials  liko  other  people,  fer  knowledge  willuot 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Archibald  Dundass  was  a  rich  Jamaica  planter, 
whose  estates  were  situated  in  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  regions  in  that  garden  of  the  West  India 
isles.  His  wife,  an  English  lady,  of-  great  personal 
attractions  and  highly  connected,  died"  when  Helen, 
their  only  child,  had  just  entered  her  thirteenth  year, 
an  age  when,  perhaps,  a  moihef?scounsel  and  tender 
guidance  is  most  required.  Wfiiyrthb.news  of  Mrs. 
Dundass’s  -death  reached  her  friends',  they  imme¬ 
diately  wrote,  beseeching  the  bereaved  husband  to 
come  at  once  to  England  with  his  child,  or  if  not  ex¬ 
pedient  for  himself  to  leave  Jamaica,  that  he  would 
at  least  suffer  the  little  Helen  to  come  to  them ;  and 
especially  did  they  urge  the  plea  that  thereby  he 
would  enable  her  to  receive  a  more  finished  educa¬ 
tion  than  could  possibly  be  acquired  upon  the  island. 

This  plea,  to  he  sure,  offered  a  strong  inducement 
to  Mr.  Dundass;  but  how  could  he  school  his  heart  to 
this  second  bereavement.  Helen  possessed  all  her 
mother’s  traits — her  dark  blue- eyes — her  golden  hair 
and  skin  of  dazzling  purity — the  smile  that  played 
around  her  dimpled  mouth— her  light  airy  step,  were 
all  her  mother’s.  Looking  upon  her  thus  in  her 
budding  loveliness  the  Helen  of  his  youth  once  more 
moved  before  him.  To  yield  her  up  he  could  not — 
and  therefore  Mr.  Dundass  rejected  the  oft-repeated 
entreaties  of  his  English  friends.  Helen  remained 
in  Jamaica.  A  governess  was  provided,  and  what¬ 
ever  money  could  secure  in  the  way  of  learning  was 
most  freely  expended. 

Mr.  Dundass  possessed  many  noble  traits  of  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  pride  was  a  very  strong  ingredient  in  his 
composition  leading  him  not  unfreqnently  into  errors 
which  his  sober  judgment  condemned.  Still  he  was 
generally  beloved,  especially  by  his  slaves,  to  whom 
he  was  a  kind,  indulgent  master.  Knowing  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest  proprietor 
upon  the  island,  it  was  natural  he  should  mark  out 


an  alliance  for  his  daughter  commensurate  with  the 
fortune  her  hand  would  bestow.  When,  therefore, 
Helen,  beaming  and  beautiful  as  the  star  of  evening, 
burst  from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  to 
dazzle  all  eyes  and  move  all  hearts,  what  wonder 
that  pride  and  ambition  swelled  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Dundass.  But 

“  Love  will  venture  in  where  it  daur  nae-weel  be  seen 

and,  unfortunately  for  the  realization  of  those  am¬ 
bitious  dreams,  a  mutual  love  had  already  sprung  up 
between  Helen  and  a  young  man  without  friends  or 
fortune,  whom  her  father  had  received  into  favor, 
and  employed  for  some  years  in  his  counting-room. 

To  appeal  to  Mr.  Dundass  for  his  sanction  to  their 
union  Ward  knew  would  be  vain,  and  he  therefore 
prevailed  upon  the  imprudent  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  assuring  her  that  her  father’s  anger  would  be 
but  momentary,  and  that  his  great  affection  triumphing 
over  resentment,  would  compel  him  to  forgive  her 
error,  and  open  his  arms  to  welcome  her  return. 
But,  unhappily,  it  was  not  so.  There  was  no  moving 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Dundass  to  forgiveness.  His  anger 
and  resentment  were  as  boundless  as  had  been  his 
love.  He  refused  to  see  his  child,  spurned  her  from 
his  door,  and  to  all  the  numerous  and  penitent  letters 
she  addressed  him,  gave  no  reply.  The  blow  was, 
indeed,  a  heavy  one,  coming  from  one  so  idolized; 
his  affections,  as  well  as  his  long-cherished  pride, 
were  crushed,  and  his  resentment  rose  in  proportion. 

In  the  meantime  Ward  had  removed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  island  with  his  young  and  beautiful  bride, 
where  he  had  obtained  a  situation  which  promised  to 
be  lucrative.  That  he  loved  his  young  wife  who 
for  his  sake  had  renounced  wealth,  station,  and  a 
father’s  love,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  that  he  also 
held  a  corner  of  his  heart  for  the  possessions  she 
might  inherit,  is  also  certain.  His  disappointment, 
therefore,  at  the  inflexibility  of  Mr.  Dundass  was 
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extreme,  and  mingled  with  it  a  bitterness  which,  in 
a  short  time,  displayed  itself  toward  his  unoffending 
wife,  and  in  an  irritability  which,  ere  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  caused  his  employer  to  dismiss  him 
from  his  service.  From  that  time  the  life  of  poor 
Helen  was  most  wretched,  bitterly  reaping  in  tears 
and  poverty  the  fruits  of  disobedience.  From  place 
to  place  she  followed  her  husband  wherever  he  could 
obtain  employ,  but  of  which  his  idle,  dissolute  habits 
soon  deprived  him.  A  constitution  naturally  feeble 
sunk  under  the  inroads  of  dissipation.  Ere  three 
years  a  wife  Helen  became  a  widow.  Her  situation 
was  now  truly  deplorable.  W ithout  money,  without 
friends,  and  thrown  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the 
world  ere  yet  she  had  reached  her  twentieth  year. 
For  the  sake  of  her  innocent  babe  she  resolved  to 
make  one  more  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  her  father. 

Over  mountain  ridges,  through  deep  valleys — 
crossing  dense  forests  and  treacherous  rivulets — 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  indebted  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  some  chance  traveler  for  a  few  miles  ride, 
Helen  at  length  drew  near  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
and  stole,  unannounced,  into  the  presenceof  her  fattiMF 
The  moment  waspropitious.  Mr.  Dundass  had  already 
learned  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  probable 
destitution  of  bis  daughter.  In  those  three  years 
alienation  from  his  only  child  he  had  suffered  much, 
and  untimely  old  age  had  silvered  his  temples  and 
worn  deep  furrows  o’er  his  brow.  Not  all  his  wealth, 
not  all  the  goading*  of  disappointed  ambition,  nor 
even  the  sting  her  ingratitude  had  left,  could  drive 
her  image  from  his  heart,  or  check  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  which  whispered  that  not  evenher 
errors  could  excuse  the  harshness  with  which  she  had 
been  repulsed.  The  death  of  Ward  seemed  to  unite 
Helen  once  more  to  him.  Over  her  misfortunes  he 
shed  bitter  tears;  and  although  pride  still  rebelled 
against  the  yearnings  of  his  heart,  and  made  him  re¬ 
solve  he  would  never  more  admit  her  to  his  presence, 
yet  even  at  the  moment  when  she  fell  fainting  and 
exhausted  at  his  feet,  he  was  meditating  some  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  he  could  place  her  and  her  little  one 
above  want.  Ah !  pride,  anger,  enduring  obstinacy, 
where  are  ye  now?  There  was  a  well  of  love  in 
that  old  man’s  heart  whose  depths  ye  had  not  yet 
probed.  One  look  at  the  sad,  care-worn  face  of 
Helen ;  one  glance  at  the  innocent  babe  pillowed 
upon  her  breast,  and  that  fount  of  love  was  unsealed. 
The  father  took  them  to  his  breast  and  blessed  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  few  J'ears  and  Helen,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
again  made  her  appearance  in  society,  and  again 
Mr.  Dundass  cherished  his  darling  dream  of  her 
forming  some  high  connection.  Little  Mildred,  in 
the  meanwhile,  having  been  sent  to  England  under 
the  charge  of  a  faithful  nurse,  to  receive  her  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  second  time,  however,  was  Mr.  Dundass  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  charming  and  attractive 
young  widow  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  whose  only  recommendation  in 
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the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dundass  was  a  showy  exterior  and 
a  superb  set  of  teeth.  He  bad  known  him  tor  many 
years,  and  had  always  regarded  him  as  more  shrewd 
•than  honest,  and  one  who,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  would  let  no  scruples  of  conscience 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  He  thought 
him  rich,  but  he  had  much  rather  he  had  been  poor, 
if  able  to  boast  a  titled  descent. :  The  idea,  therefore, 
of  this  second  marriage  of  his  daughter  gave  him  in 
reality  as  little  satisfaction  as  Ijie  first.  His  reluctant 
consent  was;  however,  at  length  obtained,  and  Helen 
borne  off  a  second  time  a  bride  from  her  father’s 
house. 

The  plantation  of  Mr.  Donaldson  was  delightfully 
located  in  a  mbst  lovely  region  of  hill  and  dale, 
sparkling  with  delicious  rivulets,  and  sprinkled  with 
charming  groves  of  the  deep-tinted  pimento,  the 
graceful  palm,  and  magnificent  cotton-trees,  and  the 
air  rife-with  the  fraghmce  of  the  orange  and  citron 
blossoms,  through  which,  like  winged  jewels,  glanced 
birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  which  Mr.  Dundass  detected  in 
the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  he  was  a  most 
tender  and  devoted  husband;  and  in  this  paradise  to 
which  he  had  brought  her,  the  happiness  of  Helen 
seemed  perfect.  The  Cascade,  as  Mr.  Donaldson 
had  named  his  station,  from  the  numerous  little  rills 
and  waterfalls  in  the  neighborhood,  was  distant  fifty 
miles  from  Mount  Dundass,  yet  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  father  and  daughter  continued  uninterrupted 
until  the  infirmities  of  age  pressing  upon  Mr.  Dun¬ 
dass,  rendered  his  visits  to  the  Cascade  less  frequent, 
and  the  cares  of  a  growing  family  confining  Mrs. 
Donaldson  more  closely  at  home. 

Helen  was  now  the  mother  of  several  children, 
charming,  bright  little  girls,  yet  it  was  strange  that 
Mr.  Dundass  never  seemed  to  regard  them  in  the 
same  tender  light  he  did  Mildred  Ward.  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son  had  never  seen  Mildred,  but  already  in  his  heart 
he  hated  her.  The  partiality  of  the  grandfather 
rankled  his  inmost  soul,  for  he  saw  plainly  it  would 
interfere  with  the  prospects  of  his  own  children. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Dundass  had  already  settled  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  upon  his  granddaughter  Mildred,  assert¬ 
ing  also  that  at  his  death  that  sum  should  be  doubled. 
Mr.  Donaldson  possessed  great  influence  over  his 
wife — his  words  to  her  were  oracles — his  wishes 
laws.  By  degrees,  therefore,  he  instilled  into  her 
mind  a  jealousy  against  her  absent  child,  mingled 
with  feelings  of  resentment  toward  her  father,  that,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  little  Grace  and  Anna,  he  should 
have  made  her  the  object  of  his  love  and  munificence. 
This  feeling  once  engendered  Mr.  Donaldson  took 
good  care  to  keep  alive.  The  poison  worked  slowly 
but  so  secretly,  that  no  doubt  Helen  herself  would 
have  been  shocked  could  she  have  read  her  own 
heart  and  found  that,  instigated  by  jealousy,  a  mother’s 
tenderness  for  her  first-born  was  fast  turning  to 
bitterness. 

In  the  meantime  seventeen  rosy  summers  had 
flitted  as  some  fairy  dream  over  the  bead  of  Mildred, 
when  her  grandfather,  no  longer  able  to  resist  his 
desire  of  seeing  her,  urged  her  return  to  Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

To  merry  England  our  story  now  takes  us,  that 
■we  may  trace  a  brief  sketch  of  those  scenes  wherein 
the  days  of  Mildred  had  glided  so  happily  away. 

Norcross  Hail,  the  ancestral  domain  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Dundass  was  situated  in  one  of  England's  most 
charming  nooks,  about  forty  miles  from  the  great 
metropolis.  It  was  an  ancient  building,  the  main 
part  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth — hpt  of  this  little  of  the  original 
structure  remained.  Its  present  occupant,  Sir  Hugh 
Norcross,  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dundass’s  eldest 
brother,  and  to  his  guardianship  the  little  Mildred 
bad  been  consigned.  In  this  charming  family  she 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  receiving 
the  same  education  and  sharing  the  same  pursuits  as 
her  little  cousins,  between  whom  and  herself  alively 
affection  sprung  up.  Lady  NorcrosB  was  a  superior 
woman,  both  of  mind  and  heart;  and  under  her 
guidance  and  gentle  teachings,  which  her  every-day 
life  so  beautifully  exemplified,  what  wonder  that  the 
little  family  growing  up  around  her  should  prove  all 
that  was  good  and  lovely.  Helen  Norcross-  was 
near  the  same  age  as  Mildred,  Rupert  three  years4 
her  senior.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  had  reached 
his  fourteenth  year  that  the  three  cousins  were  ever 
separated,  even  for  a  single  day;  but  now,  Rupert 
was  sent  to  Eton,  and  the  two  girls  were  left  to  weep 
and  mourn  his  absence,  or  to  study  a  thousand  de¬ 
lightful  projects  to  welcome  his  return  at  the  holydays. 

What  happy  seasons  those  were  when,  released  for 
a  time  from  the  thraldom  of  college  pursuits,  Rupert 
once  more  sprung  in  freedom  through  the  haunts  of 
his  childhood ;  the  old  walls  rung  with  cheerful  voices, 
and  every  dell  and  dingle  echoed  to  the  merry  music 
of  their  happy  hearts.  And  then,  as  each  holyday 
came  round,  what  changes  marked  their  progress. 
The  two  little  girls  had  become  graceful,  lovely  wo¬ 
men,  while  Rupert  from  a  school-boy  had  as  suddenly 
shot  up  into  a  tall,  elegant  young  man. 

Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady  saw  with  pleasure  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  cousins ;  they  already  loved  Mildred  as 
their  daughter,  and  it  was  the  nearest  wish  of  their 
hearts  that  in  time  the  affection  which  now  united 
them  might  assume  a  more  enduring  form.  As  the 
education  of  Mildred  might  now  be  considered  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  object  for  which  she  had  been  sent  to 
them  attained,  they  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
fearful  that  Mrs.  Donaldson  would  claim  her  long 
absent  child.  Mildred  was  too  young  when  she  left 
Jamaica  to  have  other  than  a  faint  recollection  of 
her  mother;  she  could  only  remember  the  beautiful 
blue  eyes  which  used  to  meet  hers  so  fondly,  and 
the  long  golden  ringlets  through  which,  as  she  nest¬ 
led  in  mamma’s  lap,  she  had  played  bo-peep  with 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  high-backed  elbow-chair. 
Then  she  was  so  happy  at  Norcross  Hall  that  when 
her  heart  whispered  to  her,  as.  it  often  did,  of  her 
other«dear  mother  in  a  far-off  land,  she  could  not  but 
reproach  herself  for  not  being  more  impatient  for 
the  moment  to  arrive  when  she  might  again  embrace 
her.  But  now  the  time  drew  near  when  she  must 
bid  farewell  to  this  cherished  spot. 


April  had  smiled  farewell  in  tears,  and  May  with 
her  beauteous  buds  and  blossoms  danced  over  the 
green  earth.  The  streams  welcomed  her  presence 
with  songs  of  glee,  and  the  forests  dressed,  in  fresh 
beauty  opened  their  arms  to  greet  her  presence.  It 
was  yet  early-morning,  and  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
rosy  curtain  drapiog  the  couch  of  the  day-god  the' 
birds  were  singing  a  merry  prelude,  as  two  young 
men  stole  softly  around  an  angle  of  the  old  building, 
and  crept  silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  un¬ 
til  they  stood  beneath  the  windows  of  an  apartment 
whose  inmates  were  probably  buried  in  sleep,  as 
through  the  half-closed  shutter  the  curtains  appeared 
still  closely  drawn. 

“  You  see  I  have  proved  a  true  prophet,  for  the 
girls  still  sleep,”  cried  the  taller  of  the  two,  laughing. 
“  Now  fie  upon  their  laziness  this  bright  May  morn¬ 
ing — why  We  should  have  been  off  to  the  dell  an 
hour  since,  to  gather  the  flowers  ere  the  sun  kissed 
away  their  freshness.”  . 

“  Now  I  will  warrant  you,  Rupert,”  replied  the 
other,  “  that  while  we  stand  here  with  ‘dewy  feet,’ 
imybe  catching  our  deaths  from  this  early  exposure 
’o?  our  delicate  frames,  the  little  jades  are  quietly 
dreaming  over  the  last  new  romance,  or  their  first 
ball — come,  let  us  arouse  them  with  a  song !”  and 
dropping  on  one  knee,  the  young  man  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  win¬ 
dow' in  the  most  languishing  manner  began : 

“  Come,  come  to  me,  love, 

Come,  love,  arise — 

And  shame  the  bright  Btars 
With  the  light  of  thine  eyes, 

Look  out  from  thy  lattice, 

O  lady—” 

“  Very  well  sung,  most  tender  swain— what  a  pity 
Mildred  and  myself  by  our  too  early  rising  lost  the 
melting  expression  of  those  upturned  orbs!”  cried 
Helen,  issuing  with  her  cousin  from  a  thicket  of 
rose-bushes.  “  So  you  thought  us  still  sleeping, 
slanderers,  when  we  have  already  brushed  the  dew 
from  the  lawn,  and  look  here,”  (showering  down  a 
quantity  of  early  Violets,.)  “  see  what  we  stole  from 
Flora  while  you  two  were  sleeping.” 

A  few  moments  were  spent  in  playful  badinage, 
and  then  the  happy  party  strolled  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  dell.  But,  alas !  like  many  of  our  brightest 
hopes  this  morn  which  dawned  so  blissfully  was 
destined  to  end  in  sorrow!  Upon  the  return  of  the 
party  to  the  Hall,  Sir  Hugh  with  a  sorrowful  counte¬ 
nance  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mildred  a  package  of 
letters.  She  grew  pale  as  she  read,  and  ere  she  had 
finished  burst  into  tears,  and  banding  the  package  to 
Sir  Hugh  fled  to  her  chamber.  Those  letters  con¬ 
tained  the  mandate  for  her  return  to  Jamaica.  That 
very  week  she  must  leave  Norcross  Hall,  its  beloved 
inmates,  and  all  the  delightful  scenes  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  hasten  to  London,  to  join  a  family  who 
were  about  returning  to  the  island,  and  to  whose 
charge  her  grandfather  had  consigned  her. 

The  grief  which  filled  all  hearts  at  .  this  dreaded 
separation  may  easily  be  imagined.  Rupert  was 
nearly  crazy  at  the  thought.  He  now  felt  how  dear 
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Mildred  was  to  him,  and  that  to  part  with  her  was 
like  rending  soul  aqd  body.  But  certain  that  his  love 
would  meet  the  sanction  of  his  parents,  knowing 
how  tenderly  they  regarded  her,  he  hastened  to  make 
known  his  feelings  to  them,  and  to  entreat  that  he 
might  accompany  Mildred  to  Jamaica,  and  demand 
the  consent  of  her  friends  to  their  union. 

“No,  my  dear  son,?’  said  Sir  Hugh,  “Mildred  is 
yet  very  young — of  the  world  she  knows  little,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  shackle  her  with  ties  which  she 
may  in  time  be  brought  to  abhor,  nor  would  it  be 
doing  justice  to  her  friends  to  bind  down  her  affec¬ 
tions  to  us  alone.  Leave  her  free,  Rupert ;  if  she 
loves  you,  that  love  will  not  diminish  by  absence, 
and  I  promise  you  that  in  due  time  you  shall  be 
ajlpwed  to  prosecute  your  suit  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  and  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  win  a 
bride  so  lovely,  your  parents’  hearts  will  welcome 
hdr  with  joy.” 

How  coldly  his  father  reasoned  thought  the  ardent 
young  lover,  but  accustomed  to  yield  all  deference 
to  his  wishes,  he  consented  that  Mildred  should  de¬ 
part  without  knowing  how  necessary  her  love  was 
to  his  happiness. 

Both  Sir  Hugh  and  Rupert  accompanied  her  to 
London,’  and  saw  her  safely  on  board  her  majesty’s 
ship  the  Essex,  bound  for  Jamaica. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Leaving  Mildred  to  pursue  her  voyage  we  will 
see  what  preparations  were  already  making  for  her 
return  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 

This  gentleman  was  by  no  means  as  rich  as  many 
supposed  him  to  be.  His  plantations  were  valuable, 
and  located  advantageously,  but  whether  from  mis¬ 
management,  or  from  circumstances  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol,  for  several  years  his  affairs  had  become  greatly 
involved,  and  he  had  only  been  saved  from  absolute 
ruin  through  the  scheming  friendship  of  a  Spaniard 
named  Perozzi — a  man  whose  cunning  was  as  deep 
as  his  own,  and  who  by  advancing  large  sums  from 
time  to  time,  only  sought  to  entangle  his  victim  in 
such  a  snare  as  should  secure  him  in  the  end  his 
valuable  possessions.  Pride  prevented  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son  from  applying  to  Mr.  Dundass — every  year  mat¬ 
ters  grew  worse,  until  finally  he  felt  himself  to  be 
completely  in  the  power  of  Perozzi,  who  had  even 
begun  to  threaten  loudly,  and  talk  of  distraining.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Mr.  Dundass  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  sending  for  Mildred  Ward. 
A  project  now  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Do¬ 
naldson  which  promised  to  relieve  him  from  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  which  he  seized  upon  in  his  selfishness 
with  as  little  conscience  as  the  highwayman  who 
robs  you  of  life  in  order  to  obtain  your  purse. 

Mounting  his  mule  he  one  morning  rode  over  to 
the  “Pen”  of  Perozzi,  some  few  miles  farther  down 
the  valley. '  He  was  received  rather  coolly. 

“  Your  timely  visit  has  saved  me  a  ride  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Donaldson,”  said  the  Spaniard.  “I  have  an 
imperative  necessity  for  my  monev,  or  at  least  for  a 
part  of  it.” 


“My  dear  fellow,  the  very  thing  I  have  come  to 
talk  about!”  said  Donaldson. 

“  Coramlre—to  talk  about !  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  talk — words  will  not  answer  my 
purpose,”  replied  Perozzi,  his  sharp  black  eye  glit¬ 
tering  with  hate.  “  I  tell  you  money  I  must  have- 
money  I  will  have,  or — ” 

“  Good  God,  Perozzi,  do  n’t  drive  me  to  despera¬ 
tion.  You  know  I  cannot  pay  jmu  a  single  piastre ! 
Only  wait  until  I/eceive  my  return  sales  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  swear  to  you  you  shall  receive  your  last 
farthing!” 

“  Holy  Mother  Mary!  your  return  sales  from  Eng¬ 
land  !”  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  sar¬ 
casm.  “  In  what  manner  of  vessel  must  those  same 
returns  be  coming,  for,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  in  less  time  than 
this  same  richly-freighted  caravela  has  been  crossing 
the  Atlantic — this  has  been  your  answer  for  twice  a 
twelvemonth.  And  now,”  he  continued,  suddenly 
altering  his  tone,  and  striding  to  the  side  of  his  victim, 
“  there  must  be  an  end  of  this— either  pay  me  what, 
you  owe  me,  or  give  me  a  quit  claim  to  the  Cascade, 
for  which  you  have  already  received  from  me  more 
than  its  value,” 

“By  heavens,  Perozzi!”  cried  Mr.  Donaldson, 
turning  pale  with  anger  and  mortification,  “  this  is 
more  than  I  can  bear  even  from  you ;  but  come,”  he 
added,  suddenly  forcing  a  laugh,  “  it  was  to  see  you 
upon  a  more  pleasing  errand  I  came  here.” 

“  Coramire .'”  whistled  through  the  teeth  of  the 
Spaniard. 

“  Hark  ye,  Perozzi ;  what  would  you  say  if  I  could 
this  moment  promise  to  place  you  in  possession  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and — a  wife  ?” 

“  Say !  why  that  the  Devil  helped  you  to  cajole, 
and  then  deserted  yon  at  the  pinch,  as  he  always 
does  1”  replied  Perozzi. 

“  No  cajolery  about  it, as  you  shall  find,”  answered 
Mr.  Donaldson.  “  But  come,  let  us  sit — by  your  leave 
I’ll  taste  your  wine ;  your  health,  signor,  and”  (turn¬ 
ing  out  a  second  glass)  “  here  is  another  to  Madame 
Perozzi — ha-ha- ha !”  There — now,”  said  he,  setting 
down  his  glass  with  a  force  which  nearly  shivered 
it,  “  listen  to  me.  You  know  that  Mrs.  Donaldson, 
by  her  first  husband,  had  one  daughter,  Mildred 
Ward,  who  is  at  this  moment  on  her  return  from 
England,  whither  she  was  sent  at  an  early  age  for 
her  education.  She  is  now,  by  the  bye,  seventeen, 
and,  as  report  informs  us,  extremely  beautiful  and 
accomplished.  Now  what  think  you,  Perozzi,  of  the 
charming  Mildred  for  a  wife?” 

“I  want  money — no  wife!”  moodily  replied  Pe¬ 
rozzi,  draining  a  third  glass. 

“Precisely — money,”  answered  the  other;  “and 
that  is  what  the  fair  hand  of  Mildred  tenders  you.” 

“  One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  did  you  say, 
Donaldson  ?”  said  the  Spaniard,  with  a  searching 
gaze. 

“I  did.  Fifty  thousand  with  the  wedding-ring, 
and  the  balance  when  the  old  man,  her  grandfather, 
dies.” 

Excellent,  by  the  Virgin ! — ha-ha-ha !  No  one  can 
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dispute  your  skill  in  diplomacy;  but  methiuks  it 
would  be  well  to  know  by  what  method  you  propose 
to  bring  about  a  “  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,”  saidPerozzi,  with  a  sneer. 

'  “  Leave  that  to  me ;  only  act  with  me,  and  Mildred 
Ward  becomes  your  wife  just  so  certain  as  I  now 
drink  to  you— your  health,  signor.” 

“  And,  pray,  allow  me  to  ask,” said  Perozzi,  “what 
benefit  you  expect  to  reap  from  such  unparalleled 
generosity — it  cannot  surely  be  but  of  pure  love  to 
me  that  you  thus 

“  Buckle  fortune  on  my  back 
To  bear  her  burthen  whether  I  will  or  no  !” 

“  You  are  right,”  answered  Mr.  Donaldson,  drop¬ 
ping  the  servile  tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken, 
“  you  are  right — it  is  from  no  love  to  you;  my  object 
is  this.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  utter  impracti¬ 
cability  of  my  refunding  any  part  of  the  money  I 
owe  you  at  present.  True,  you  may  seize  my  estates, 
but  this  I  think  you  will  hardly  do  in  preference  to 
the  plan  I  propose ;  it  would  be  at  best  but  a  vexatious 
affair,  while  by  accepting  my  proposition  you  secure 
not  only  an  equivalent  for  your  debt,  but  also  the 
hand  of  a  charming  young  girl.” 

“Well,  well,  to  the  point,”  interrupted  the 
Spaniard,  impatiently. 

“  It  is  simply  this ;  give  me  your  written  promise 
to  release  me  from  all  obligation,  return  me  what¬ 
ever  notes  you  hold  against  me,  and  I  on  my  part 
pledge  to  you  the  hand  and  Tortune  of  my  step¬ 
daughter.” 

Perozzi  remained  for  some  moments  in  deep  revery , 
as  if  studying  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan. 
“  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  it,”  he  mused;  “  it  may 
do— the  connection  will  be  a  good  one.  Old  Dundass 
’is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  a  man  of  great  influence ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  project  fail,  I 
shall  be  no  worse  off  than  now,  unless  an  earthquake 
should  swallow  up  the  estates  from  my  grasp.” 

“  There  is  one  contingency  which  seems  to  have 
entirely  escaped  your  forecast,”  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
turning  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  “  the  lady  may  not  be  of 
your  way  of  thinking— she  may  prove  refractory.” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  may  not  fancy  her.” 

“Nor  the  money?”  added  Mr.  Donaldson,  with  a 
meaning  smile.  ‘ 

“Ah,  there,  I  grant,  you  have  me.  Well,  well,  I 
am  willing  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  a  little 
more  freely.  Miss  Ward  is  handsome,  you  say?” 

“As  a  Houri.” 

“And  young?” 

“  Scarce  seventeen.” 

“Very  well— now  to  business.” 

But  we  have  already  entered  into  sufficient  detail 
of  the  conversation  of  these  two  men  to  show  the 
reader  in  what  p.eril  poor  Mildred  stood  from  their 
machinations.  It  is  enough'  to  say  that  ere  they 
parted,  Perozzi  pledged  his  word  that,  should  their 
plptAucceed,  he  would,  on  his  marriage-day,  place 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Donaldson  a  quit  claim  to  every 
demand  he  held  against  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  beautiful  was  Mildred  as  she  sprung  to  meet 
the  embrace  of  her  old  grandfather ;  and  how  fondly 
did  the  old  man  gaze  upon  his  recovered  treasure, 
almost  incredulous  that  this  lovely  girl  could  be  the 
same  little  pet,  whose  infantine  gambols  and  artless 
caresses  time  had  not  been  able  to  efface  from  his 
mind. 

The  style  of  Mildred’s  beauty  was,  indeed,  most 
captivating  and  piquant.  To  a  form  of  perfect  sym¬ 
metry  and  airy  grace  was  added  a  countenance 
beaming  with  intellect  and  vivacity.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  of  the  same  dazzling  fairness  as  her 
mother’s,  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep-gray,  sparkling 
beneath  the  most  delicately  penciled  brows,  and  her 
hair  of  that  dark,  glossy  chestnut,  flecked  as  it  were 
with  sunbeams,  whose  peculiar  tint  painters  so  much 
love  to  catch.  A  small,  rosy  mouth,  and  white,  re¬ 
gular  teeth,  which  in  her  innocent  vivacity  were 
often  displayed,  completes  the  picture  of  Mildred’s 
charms. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Mount  Dundass  she 
took  leave  of  her  grandfather,  and  under  the  escort 
of  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  had  hastened  thither  for  the 
purpose,  departed  for  the  Cascade,  impatient  to  be¬ 
hold  her  mother,  in  whose  love  she  trusted  to  find 
a  recompense  for  the  pain  which  parting  with  her  dear 
friends  at  Norcross  Hall  had  caused.  And  for  a  few 
weeks  all  went  happily.  The  sight  of  her  innocent, 
beautiful  child  banished  for  a  time  from  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Donaldson  that  unnatural  jealousy  her  husband 
had  awakened.  Mr.  Donaldson,  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  strove  by  every  attention  and  kindness  to 
win  her  esteem  and  confidence,  while  Mildred  on  her 
part  delighted  with  and  reciprocating  her  mother’s 
afiection,  gratified  by  the  interest  her  step-father  ex¬ 
pressed  for  her,  and  perfectly  enchanted  with  the 
novel  and  beautiful  scenery,  threw  off  all  her  sadness 
— linking  the  past  with  the  present,  not  regretful  or 
sorrowful,  but  as  one  continued  scene  of  love  and 
happiness,  for  which  her  heart  rose  in  gratitude  to 
her  Maker  that  he  had  conferred  upon  her  so  many 
rich  blessings. 

How  often  did  she  wish  that  Rupert  and  Helen 
could  share  with  her  this  West  India  paradise. 
The  climate  so  bland  and  delicious — soft,  balmy 
airs  by  day,  and  nights  of  unclouded  loveliness; 
the  beautiful  undulating  scenery  of  bill  and  valley 
stretching  far  away  into  the  dim  haze  of  ocean — 
hills  from  whose  summits  towered  the  magnificent 
cabbage-palm,  its  immense  plume-like  leaves  waving 
like  the  crest  of  some  gigantic  warrior  above  the 
band  of  palms  crowding  around,  bending  their  graceful 
heads  to  this  their  chief;  valleys  of  luxuriant  beauty, 
studded  with  groves  of  the  aromatic  pimento,  whose 
pure  white  blossoms  seem  like  snow-flakes  just 
fallen  amid  their  dark,  glossy  foliage,  while  at  inter¬ 
vals  clumps  of  magnolia,  resting  on  .a  carpet  of 
bright  verdure  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  their  trunks 
garlanded  with  the  gay  passa-fiora,  arrested  the  eye. 
From  those  beautiful  hill-sides  silvery  cascades  came 
leaping  and  dancing  down  into  the  rich  valleys,  then 
twining  their  lovely  arms  through  this  charming 
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landscape,  as  if  they  would  tain  bear  off  its  beauties 
to  the  broad  ocean,  whither  the^  are  gliding. 

In  the  meantime,  you  may  be  sure,  Perozzi  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Cascade,  where,  under  some 
slight  pretext,  he  soon  became  almost  domesticated, 
merely  riding  over  to  the  Pen  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days.  To  Mildred  there  was  something  ex¬ 
tremely  repulsive  in  his  appearance,  and  she  could 
not  but  feel  amazed  at  the  influence  he  seemed  to 
exercise  over  her  parents,  and  the  deference  with 
which  they  treated  him.  She  little  dreamed  of  the 
power  he  would  soon  exert  against  her  happiness — 
just  as  over  those  luxuriant  valleys,  whose  smiling 
beauty  I  have  but  imperfectly  sketched,  the  whirl¬ 
wind  comes  rushing  in  terrible  might,  scattering  ruin 
and  devastation  around,  did  the  tempest  burst  over 
the  head  of  Mildred,  changing  all  the  brightness  of 
her  young  life  to  darkness.  Perozzi  needed  no  other 
impetus  than  the  sight  of  Mildred’s  beauty  to  render 
him  as  eager  to  push  forward  the  plot  in  agitation  as 
Mr.  Donaldson,  and  in  accordance  his  attentions  to 
her  assumed  a  direct  and  positive  form.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  his  inten¬ 
tions.  How  great,  then,  was  her  surprise  when  one 
day  Perozzi  made  her  a  formal  offer  of  bis  hand, 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  so  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  her  parents  and  her 
grandfather.  Mildred  could  hardly  credit  her  senses, 
that  Perozzi,  a  man  as  old  as  her  step-father,  should 
think  of  a  mere  child  like  herself  for  a  wife,  seemed 
very  strange,  but  that  her  friends  sho  uld  also  approve 
of  such  a  match,  stranger  still. 

“  My  dearest  Mildred,  what  have  you  done !”  cried 
Mrs.  Donaldson,  meeting  her  daughter  a  few  hours 
after.  “  Can  it  be  possible  you  have  refused  Signor 
Perozzi  ?” 

“  Dear  mamma,  you  surely  do  notthink  I  could  do 
otherwise  than  refuse  him !”  replied  Mildred,  sur¬ 
prised  at  her  molher’s  manner. 

“  And  why  not,  Mildred?  Would  it  not  be  a  most 
eligible  match  for  you— why  he  is  not  only  very  rich, 
but.will  probably  soon  succeed  to  a  title.” 

“Riches  and  titles  can  never  make  happiness, 
mamma.” 

“But  they  conduce  greatly  to  its  maintainance, 
Mildred.” 

“  0,  no,  mamma,  not  if  attached  to  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  person  as  the  signor.” 

“Disagreeable!  .Mildred,  you  surprise  me— pray 
what  can  be  your  objections?” 

“  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  the  repetition 
would  only  be  tiresome,”  replied  Mildred,  smiling. 
“  But  you  are  surely  laughing  at  me ;  you  did  not 
really  suppose,  now  did  you,  that  I  could  love  such 
a  man?” 

“  I  did  suppose  you  had  more  sense,  Mildred,  than 
to  refuse  him,”  replied  Mrs.  Donaldson.  “I  can 
only  say  your  decision  has  deeply  grieved  both  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  myself ;  yet  we  regret  it  more  for  the 
disappointment  it  will  cause  your  grandfather,  for  to 
see  you  the  wife  of  Perozzi  has  long  been  his  most 
cherished  wish.” 

“  Can  il  be!”  «ied  Mildred.  “  Can  it  be  that  my 


grandfather,  my  kind  grandfather,  would  have  me 
marry  Perozzi — is  it  so,  mamma?” 

“It  is,  Mildred.” 

“  Now,  indeed,  am  I  most  unhappy,”  cried 
Mildred,  bursting  into  tears,  “for  it  can  never, 
never  be !” 

“My  sweet  child,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
grieved!”  said  Mrs.  Donaldson.”  “It  must  be 
painful,  I  know,  for  you  to  distress  your  excellent 
old  grandfather,  who  loves  you  so  truly,  and  has 
ever  treated  you  with  such  generosity;  but  perhaps 
your  decision  has  been  too  hnsly — it  is  not  too  late; 
reconsider  the  subject,  Mildred,  and  perhaps  you  will 
conclude  differently.” 

“  No,  mamma,  my  resolution  is  unalterable!” 

“  Let  me  at  least  soften  your  refusal  to  poor  Perozzi 
— indeed,  he  is  quite  overwhelmed  with  despair;  let 
me  bid  him  hope  that  in  time  you  may  be  brought  to 
lisle*  more  favorably  to  his  suit.” 

“  O,  not  for  worlds,  mamma — not  for  worlds!” 

“Well,  well,  my  dear,  you  are  strangely  agitated. 
There,  go — retire  to  your  chamber,  and  compose 
yourself,  my  love;”  and  affectionately  kisssing  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Donaldson  repaired  to  the  library, 
where  her  husband  and  Perozzi  were  awaiting  the 
result  of  this  interview. 

Had  Mrs.  Donaldson  forgotten  her  own  youth? 

From  that  day  Mildred  was  the  object  of  ceaseless 
persecution.  Go  where  she  would,  there  was  Perozzi 
ever  at  her  side,  to  annoy  her  with  his  odious  atten¬ 
tions;  walking  or  ruling,  he  intruded  himself  upon 
her ;  no  room  in  the  house  seemed  sacred  from  his 
approach ;  and  even  when  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  he  either  stationed  himself  beneath  her 
window,  or  stood  at  her  door,  ready  to  greet  her 
with  his  hateful  smile  as  she  issued  forth.  Con¬ 
stantly,  too,  was  he  urging  his  suit,  while  her  re¬ 
peated  refusals,  her  cold  words,  and  still  colder  looks, 
might  as  well  have  been  spent  upon  a  rock— for  a 
rock  could  not  be  more  impressionless  to  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  persecution  she  underwent  from  the  odious 
Perozzi,  had,  perhaps,  revealed  to  her  the  true  nature 
of  her  regard  for  Rupert,  and  in  so  doing,  brought 
also  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  she  was  beloved 
even  as  she  loved  him.  How  aggravating,  then,  her 
situation.  Daily  her  life  grew  more  wretched,  nor 
had  she  even  the  consolation  of  sympathy.  With  a 
yearning  heart  did  she  now  recall  the  happy  days  at 
Norcross  Hall,  rendered  by  contrast  still  more  dear. 
“  O !”  she  cried,  in  her  anguish,  “  could  I  but  once 
more  rest  in  their  loving  arms,  what  power  could 
tear  me  tbence!  Dearest  Helen!  Dearest  Rupert, 
come  to  me!  0,  hasten  thither  and  rescue  me  from 
this  horrible  thraldom !” 

But  months  passed  in  sorrow;  there  came  no  letters 
from  England — nothing  to  cheer  up  her  fainting  heart, 
and  finally,  Mildred,  the  once  gay,  happy  Mildred, 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  despondency. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  Hist — hist,  Pedro!”  and  a  tall,  swarthy  Ci*iole, 
obeying  the  finger  of  Perozzi,  glided  stealthily  behind 
a  large  tree,  where  stood  the  Spaniard,  both  screened 
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from  observation  by  the  thick  drapery  of  ferns  and 
parasitic  plants  clinging  around  its  trunk.  Eyeing 
the  man  keenly,  Ferozzi  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

“  Hark-ye,  Pedro !  I  have  a  job  for  you ;  here  are 
thirty  pistoles  as  an  earnest,  and  when  it  is  finished, 
you  shall  receive  thirty  more.” 

“  By  St.  Jago,  signor !  I  am  ready — what  is  it? 
This  ?”  touching  the  handle  of  his  knife. 

“  Corambre,  knave !  No.  Listen  to  me.  Do  you 
see  yonder  mansion,  with  the  green  verandas  stretch¬ 
ing  itself  out  on  the  hill-side  like  on  anaconda 
at  play  ?” 

“  The  Scotchman’s — Donaldson’s  ?” 

“  The  same.  Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see  at  the  open  jalousie  on  the  right,  that  is,  if  you 
can  see  through  the  heavy  screen  of  jessamines 
which  droop  over  it.” 

“  Ho,  ho !  I  have  eyes  at  any  time  for  a  pretty 
girl,  signor ;  she  is  an  angel,  that  fair  English  girl !” 

“  Very  well — you  know  her,  then.  Now  do  you 
remember  the  thick  pimento  walk  between  this  and 
the  hospital  ?” 

“  Si,  signor.” 

“  Now,  Pedro,  hasten  thither,  and  conceal  your¬ 
self.  This  fair  Signora  will  soon  pass  that  way. 
Now  mind  me,  knave,  when  she  reaches  the  middle 
of  the  grove,  do  you  rush  suddenly  upon  her— -seize 
her  in  your  arms,  and — ” 

“  Ho-ho !  a  pleasant  job,  signor !” 

“  Peace,  knave !  Seize  her,  I  tell  you,  and  draw 
your  knife,  as  if  about  to  plunge  it  in  her  white 
bosom.  Now,  mark  me,  at  that  moment  I  rush  upon 
you  and  rescue  the  lady — do  you  understand?” 

“Si,  signor;  but'  will  your  honor  please  to  re¬ 
member  I  am  but  flesh  and  blood — do  n’t  strike  more 
than  skin  deep,  signor.” 

“Tush,  knave!  and  remember — no  violence;  by 
the  Holy  Mother !  if  you  so  much  as  breathe  upon  a 
hair  of  her  head,  you  taste  my  dagger  !” 

“Ho-ho,  signor!  methinks  to  snatch  a  kiss. from 
her  sweet  lips  would  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
pistoles.” 

“Villain,  to  your  work  !” 

“Ho-ho!  a  pleasant  job,  signor — a  pleasant  job!” 
And  with  a  hideous  leer,  the  lesser  villain  parted 
from  the  greater,  and  concealing  himself  within  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  grove,  awaited  the  coming  of 
Mildred. 

It  was  not  long  ere,  little  suspecting  the  terrible 
scene  which  she  was  to  encounter,  Mildred  set  forth 
en  route  to  the  hospital,  to  visit  an  old  faithful  female 
slave.  This  was  a  favorite  walk,  and  soothed  by  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  she  lingered  long  in  its  delightful 
depths.  As  her  foot  pressed  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
slope,  enameled  with  many-colored  flowers,  and 
over  which  frown  the  blood-tinged  foliage  of  a  stately 
mahogany-tree,  pendent  garlands  of  the  passion¬ 
flower,  and  delicate  white  jasmine  swung  in  the  soft 
breeze,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  prolong 
this  happy  reprieve  from  the  presence  of  the 
Spaniard. 

Suddenly,  the  wretch,  Pedro,  sprung  in  her  path, 
and  while  with  one  hand  he  seized  the  trembling 


girl,  with  the  other  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and  muttering 
a  horrible  oath,  raised  it  as  if  about  to  strike  at  her 
innocent  bosom.  Mildred  did  not  scream,  she  did 
not  faint,  but  he  eyes  closed,  and  all  power  of  speech 
and  motion  seemed  paralized.  But  the  threatened 
blow  was  arrested;  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  during 
which  she  was  clasped  still  more  tightly  to  the  breast 
of  the  ruffian,  who  seemed  to  be  defending  himself 
from  some  superior  arm.  Oaths  and  curses  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  weapons ;  she  was  dragged,  as  it 
were,  several  paces  through  the  grove,  and  then, 
after  another  struggle,  she  felt  the  arm  of  the  assassin 
relax  its  grasp — she  was  caught  to  the  breast  of  her 
deliverer,  and  then  placed  gently  on  the  soft  turf. 

“Mildred— -my  angel — my  life— O,  speak  to  me!” 

That  voice !  Mildred  knew  its  hateful  tones ;  and 
a  cold  shudder  crept  through  her  frame,  as  if  some 
venomous  reptile  had  touched  her,  as  she  felt  the 
villains  lips  press  her  brow.  Recoiling,  she  slowly 
opened  her  eyes. 

“ Thank  God !”  exclaimed Perozzi,  “you  are  re¬ 
stored  to  me.  Holy  Virgin !  can  it  be — so  near  death, 
and  yet  living  and  unhurt,  I  now  hold  you  in  my 
arms!  0,  blessed  moment,  when  love  guided  me 
hither!” 

“I  owe  you  my  life,  signor,”  said  Mildred, 
freeing  herself  from  his  embrace,  “  but  it  is  a  thank¬ 
less  boon ;  methinks  death  would  have  beensweeter ! 
Leave  me — I  am  better— I  am  well — leave  me, 
signor!”  » 

“  Sweet  angel !  leave  thee— leave  thee  thus  ex¬ 
posed  to  new  dangers !  No — lean  on  me,  my  be¬ 
loved — let  me  guide  your  trembling  steps !”  and  he 
passed  his  arm  around  her. 

“Away!”  cried  Mildred,  springing  from  him. 
“Away!  touch  me  not!  Monster — fiend!  I  hate 
you !  Begone  from  my  sight  forever,  or,  in  mercy, 
kill  me !” 

Perozzi  became  livid  with  rage,  and  his  eye-balls 
gleamed  like  fire  in  the  deepening  shadows,  as 
they  rested  on  Mildred,  never  more  beautiful  than 
as  she  now  stood  before  him  .jn  all  the  mnjesty  of 
outraged  purity.  But  masking  the  hell  in  his  heart 
with  a  well-feigned  air  of  desperation,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her. 

“  Would  that  the  assassin’s  knife  had  reached  my 
heart!”  he  exclaimed.  “Better  for  me  to  die  tha’h 
endure  your  scorn.  Yes,  die!  By  heavens!  why 
not  end  this  miserable  existence— here — yes,  here,  at 
your  feet,  cruel  Mildred !  It  shall  be  done and 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  he  placed  the 
muzzle  to  his  temple. 

“  Hold — hold — for  God’s  sake,  miserable  man, 
hold !”  shrieked  Mildred,  springing  forward. 

It  was  too  late — the  pistol  exploded. 

“  Ha— ha— ha !”  shouted  Perozzi,  wiping  his  black¬ 
ened  brows,  “that  was  well  done!”  And  raising 
the  now  senseless  girl  in  his  arms  he  bore  her  to  the 
house. 

When,  after  a  long  and  death-like  swoon,  Mildred 
opened  her  eyes  they  rested  upon  the  anxious  coun¬ 
tenances  of  her  mother  and  Mr.  Donaldson  bending 
over  her  couch. 
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“  Where  am  1  ?”  she  cried,  starting  up  wildly—. 
“  how  came  1  here — what  has  happened  ?  Ah,  now 
I  remember — or  was  it  some  dreadful  dream?”  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead — “no,  no,  it  was 
no  dream — tell  me,”  she  added,  with  a  convulsive 
shudder,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hor¬ 
rible  vision,  “  is  he  dead — is  Perozzi  dead?” 

“  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Mildred,”  replied 
Mrs.  Donaldson,  “  he  lives — fortunately  the  ball  but 
slightly  grazed  his  temple— yet,  my  child,  sucfi'is 
his  despair— to  such  a  state  of  frenzy  has  you#  cruelty 
brought  him,  that  we  dare  not  trust  him  alone  even 
for  a  moment,  lest  he  once  more  attempt  to  end  his 
misery  by  self-destruction.” 

A  "heart-rending  groan  was  the  poor  girl’s  only 
answer. 

“  Mildred,  my  daughter,”  said  Mr.  Donaldson,  “  I 
had  decided  to  say  no  more  to  you  upon  a  subject  so 
painful,  but  duty  to  my  friend  compels  me  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  your  compassion.  Can  I  stand 
calmly  by  and  witness  the  wreck  which  despair  has 
wrought  in  that  beloved  friend— can  I  behold  him 
resolutely  rushing  upon  death  to  end  his  misery  and 
not  speak !  Q»  Mildred,”  falling  on  his  knees,  “  save 
him— for  you  can — Mildred,  behold  me  thus  implor¬ 
ing  your  pity  for  Perozzi!" 

Mildred  burst  into  tears,  and  placed  her  hand 
within  that  of  Mr.  Donaldson. 

“  You  will  relent,  ray  sweet  child,  will  you  not  ?” 
said  her  mother, throwing  her  arms  around  her — 
“yes,  you  will,  and  make  us  all  happy — see,”  she 
added,  drawing  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  “  here  is  a 
letter  from  my  beloved  father — let  his  words  plead 
with  ours— shall  I  read?”  Mildred  assented,  and 
breaking  the  seal  Mrs.  Donaldson  continued : 

“  Mildred, — You  have  refused  compliance  with 
the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart — you  have  obstinately 
cast  from  you  the  man  of  all  others  I  wished  to  see 
your  husband!  Henceforth  I  renounce  you.  I  loved 
you,  my  child,  (as  I  now  for  the  last  time  call  you,) 
I  have  loved  you  from  your  infancy — to  you  I  looked 
as  my  greatest  earthly  blessing — but  it  is  all  over — 
we  never  meet  again!  Yet,  cruel,  ungrateful  girl, 
I  will  not  doom  you  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  de¬ 
pendence.  The  fortune  settled  upon  you  is  still  yours. 
Take  it,  Mildred,  and  enjoy  it  if  you  can,  knowing 
that  you  have  broken  the  heart  of  your  old  doting 
grandfather,  Archibald  Duhdass.” 

As  Mrs,  Donaldson  concluded,  Mildred  sobbed 
aloud.  These  reproaches,  mingled  with  so  much 
kindness,  almost  broke  her  heart. 

“Give  me  the  letter,”  said  she,  extending  her 
trembling  hand,  and  once  more  she  tearfully  perused 
it,  while  a  glance  of  triumph  was  exchanged  betweed 
husband  and  wife.  The  look  of  agony  which  Mil¬ 
dred  cast  upon  them  as  she  finished  reading  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  Mrs.  Donaldson  burst 
into  tears,  and  even  the  lip  of  her  husband  quivered 
with  agitation. 

“  My  God,  pity  me !”  cried  Mildred,  clasping  her 
hands  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  Once  more 
she  turned  them  on  her  mother.  “Mother,  do  not 
weep — 2—0  God — I — consent  /”  And  as  if  with 


those  dreadful  words  her  pure  spirit  had  fled,  she  fell 
back  cold  and  rigid  as  marble  upon  the  pillow. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

.  Let  the  silence  of  despair  rest  upon.the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  Mildred  after  those  fatal  words  had 
passed  her  lips. 

Among  other  artful  devices  agreed  upon  between 
Mr.  Donaldson  and  Perozzi,  previous  to  Mildred’s 
return,  was  that  of  keeping  her  entirely  secluded 
from  society,  lest  some  other  suitor  might  wrest  the 
hand  of  the  doomed  girl  from  him.  But  now  that  a 
consent  to  their  infernal  measures  had  been  tom 
from  her,  it  was  tesolved  that  a  magnificent  fete 
should  mark  the  debut  of  the  affianced  bride.  The 
evening  previous  to  the  wedding  was  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  this  important  event,  and  accordingly  in¬ 
vitations  were  immediately  issued  for  a  grand  led 
masque ,  including  the  governor’s  family,  together 
with  all  the  elite  of  the  island. 

For  weeks  all  was  hurry  and  confusion  at  the  Cas¬ 
cade — artisans  of  many  trades  were  busily  engaged 
pulling  down  and  putting  up— the  drawing-rooms — 
the  halls — verandas,  all  newly  decorated— in  fact, 
the  whole  establishment,  through  the  purse  of  Perozzi 
and  the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Donaldson,  completely 
revolutionized.,  Mildred  in  the  meanwhile  remained 
in  strict  seclusion  in  her  apartment,  unless  dragged 
thence  by  the  importunities  of  the  Spaniard,  so  sad, 
so  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  the  wretchedness  of 
her  lot,  that  it  seemed  most  probable  death  might 
claim  the  young  bride  ere  the  day  of  sacrifice  came. 
In  vain  her  mother  strove  to  interest  her  in  the  gay 
proceedings — entreating  she  would  at  least  choose  a 
costume  for  her  expected  debut. 

“  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  mother,”  Mildred  would 
reply,  with  a  faint  smile. 

In  the  sleeping-room  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  there 
hung  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Turkish  maiden.  This 
picture  was  a  favorite  with  Mildred,  and  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Donaldson  that  a  similar  costume  would 
well  become  the  style  of  her  daughter’s  beauty.  A 
careful  examination  of  her  own  and  Mildred’s  ward¬ 
robe  convinced  her  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  she 
set  herself  diligently  to  prepare  the  dress— Mildred 
passively  obeying  her  directions. 

At  length  all  was  finished,  and  in  its  swift  course 
Time  brought  round  the  appointed  evening  for  the 
debut  of  the  wretched  Mildred,  so  soon  to  become  a 
more  wretched  wife.  At  an  early  hour  those  guests 
who  resided  at  a  distance  began  to  arrive,  and  after 
partaking  of  the  grateful  refreshments  provided  for 
them  were  conducted  to  their  dressing-rooms,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  festivities  of  the  evening — all  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  en  masqui. 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  the  still  handsome  mistress  of  the 
fetet  wore  a  splendid  dress  of  the  tartan,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Scottish  tastes  of  her  husband,  who  him- 
Belf  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  Highland  Chief, 
and  had  already  entered  the  drawing-room,  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  welcome  the  gay  throng.  The  victim,  too, 
was  ready.  Passive  as  a  lamb  in  the  hands  of  the 
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destroyer,  she  had  suffered  her  mother  and  her  maid 
to  array  her,  and  now  sat  like  some  marbled  image, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Perozzi  to  lead  her  forth. 

How  lovely  she  was,  nor  yet  casting  one  look  to 
the  mirror  wherein  her  exquisite  form  and  beautiful 
face  were  reflected.  The  robe  her  mother  had  chosen 
was  the  same  as  the  picture,  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
floating  like  a  summer  clould  around  her  lovely  per¬ 
son,  and  confined  to  her  waist  by  a  broad  girdle  of 
white  satin,  wrought  with  gold  and  clasped  by  a 
superb  diamond.  The  sleeves  of  the  same  airy  fabric 
as  the  caftan  were  long  and  loose,  revealing  in  their 
transparency  the  fine  contour  of  her  snowy,  arm,  and 
were  ornamented  upon  the  shoulders  and  around 
the  graceful  fold  of  the  outer  edge  with  rich  em¬ 
broidery  seeded  with  pearls.  The  caftan  was  slightly 
open  at  the  bust,  displaying  an  under  vest  of  thin 
white  gauze  gathered  in  maidenly  modesty  over  her 
lovely  bosom,  and  fastened  by  a  magnificent  cluster 
of  diamonds  and  rubies.  A  talpec,  or  head-dress,  of 
white  velvet,  around  which  were  wound  two  rows 
of  the  finest  pearls,  was  placed  low  on  her  pale 
brow,  from  which  her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  long 
natural  ringlets,  looped  here  and  there  with  sprigs  of 
the  white  jasmine  and  orange  buds. 

Gently  the  wind  swayed  the  orange  boughs,  and 
creeping  through  the  flowery  links  of  the  jessamine 
and  passa-flora,  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  Mildred  as 
she  sat  there  in  her  misery — twilight  stole  on  with 
saddened  step,  and  from  out  the  cloudless  heavens 
one  by  one  the  stars  looked  down  upon  her  wretch¬ 
edness.  Then  over  the  distant  mountains  rose  up 
the  full-orbed  moon,  bathing  their  summits  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  flooding  the  valleys  with  calm  and  holy 
light.  On  she  came,  majestic  and  serene,  o’er  her 
glorious  path,  and  as  her  mild  beams  quivered 
through  the  thick  clustering  blossoms  around  the 
window  they  touched  the  heart  of  Mildred  as  the 
smile  of  angels.  Throwing  open  the  jalousie  she 
stepped  into  the  veranda,  and  leaning  over  the  balus¬ 
trade  gazed  upon  the  peaceful  landscape  stretching 
before  her  in  all  the  chastened  loveliness  of  the 
moonlight. 

There  was  something  in  the  scene  which  brought 
with  it  the  “  light  of  other  days”  to  her  sad  heart. 
For  a  few  brief  moments  she  was  happy — present 
sorrows  lost  themselves  in  past  pleasures.  Once 
more  upon  the  ivy-clad  battlements  of  Norcross  Hall 
she  was  standing  with  Helen  and  Rupert,  while  the 
scene  upon  which  the  moon  looked  down  identified 
itself  with  the  woods  and  dells  of  that  beloved  spot. 
Her  bright  dream  was  brief— the  voice  of  Perozzi  in 
loud  and  angry  altercation  with  some  one  awoke  her 
too  rudely  to  her  misery. 

“O,  Rupert!”  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony  as  she  turned  to  re-enter  her  chamber — 
“Rupert,  farewell — farewell  forever!” 

“  Dearest  Mildred !”  cried  a  voice  whose  tones 
leaped  into  her  heart  with  a  strange  thrill  of  joy — 
“dearest  Mildred!” 

Did  she  still  dream — or  was  it  indeed  Rupert  to 
whose  breast  she  was  now  folded  with  a  bliss  too 
great  for  words! 


“Thank  God,  Rupert,  you  have  come!”  cried 
Mildred. 

“Mildred,”  said  Rupert,  (for  it  was  indeed  Ru¬ 
pert,)  “what  mean  these  tears?  Are  you  not  happy 
— this  marriage — ” 

“A-h!”  shrieked  Mildred,  clinging  to  him  as 
though  the  basilisk  hand  of  Perozzi  were  already 
upon  her,  “  save  me — save  me ,  Rupert !” 

“Save  you!  dearest,  beloved  Mildred — tel}  me— 
tell  me  quick — this  marriage— is  it  not  your  own 
choice  ?” 

“  0  no,  no,  no!”  sobbed  Mildred. 

“  Then  no  power  on  earth  shall  compel  you  to  it ! 
You  are  mine — mine,  dearest  Mildred  !”  and  clasp¬ 
ing  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  Rupert  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  full  of  hope  and 
love  they  met  his  beaming  gaze. 

“  But  my  grandfather !”  she  cried,  starting  up. 

“  He  is  here,  dear  girl.” 

“  Here !  then  lead  me  to  him  quickly — let  me  im¬ 
plore  him  to  have  pity  upon  me !” 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Dundass  upon  the  scene  was 
wholly  unlooked  for  by  Mr.  Donaldson — need  we 
say  as  wholly  unwelcome.  Guilt  and  fear  paled  his 
cheek  and  almost  palsied  his  tongue  as  his  lips  feigned 
a  welcome — nor  was  Perozzi  less  moved.  To  define 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  would  be  difficult. 
Her  love  for  her  daughter  had  been  held  in  complete 
subjugation  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  while  she 
grieved  deeply  for  the  sorrows  heaped  upon  her,  her 
love  and  fear  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  her  knowledge 
of  his  pecuniary  distress  caused  her  at  the  same  time 
to  exert  all  her  influence  to  rivet  the  chain  around 
poor  Mildred — so  strange  is  human  nature!  What 
then  was  to  be  the  result  of  her  father’s  unexpected 
visit — was  it  freedom  for  Mildred — was  it  to  heap 
disgrace  upon  her  husband? 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Dundass  had  been  shown  to 
a  private  room  in  a  remote  wing  of  the  building, 
while  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Perozzi  were  already  plan¬ 
ning  new  schemes.  They  resolved  that  Mildred 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  grandfather’s 
arrival  as  long  as  possible — of  Rupert’s  they  them¬ 
selves  knew  nothing— and  that  on  no  account  should 
she  be  allowed  to  speak  with  him  privately.  The 
marriage  should  take  place  at  an  early  hour  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning — that  consummated  they  would  defy 
even  the  devil  himself! 

Mr.  Dundass  was  sitting  sad  and  sorrowful  in  the 
apartment  to  which  he  had  been  conducted,  for  this 
marriage  filled  him  with  grief,  wondering  that  Mil¬ 
dred  did  not  appear  to  welcome  him,  or  that  Rupert 
did  not  return,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
Mildred  rushed  in,  and  falling  at  his  feet  exclaimed  : 

“  0  dearest,  dearest  grandfather,  pity  me — 0  sacri¬ 
fice  me  not  to  Perozzi!” 

“Sacrifice  you,  my  darling  child!  Come  to  my 
arms — what  mean  you — sacrifice — I  thought  it  was 
your  happiness  I  was  securing  by  consenting  to  your 
union.” 

“ Happiness !  O  grandfather — rather  my  misery !” 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Dundass. 
“There  must  be  treachery  somewhere!  God  knows 
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how  it  has  grieved  my  heart  to  think  of  your  union 
with  that  man— I  know  him  to  be  a  villain,  and  when 
repeatedly  urged  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  I  as 
repeatedly  refused,  until  your  own  letter — ”  * 

“My  letter — good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Mildred. 

“  Written  m  the  most  moving  language,  at  length 
won  my  reluctant  consent !” 

All  was  now  explained,  and  the  villainy  of  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  his  coadjutor  made  clear. 

“Courage,  courage,  my  darling,”  said  Mr.  Dun¬ 
dass,  “  come  with  me.  Come,  Rupert,  I  will  ‘  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,’  and  make  known  this  infamous 
plot— come.” 

“My  mother — spare  her ,  dear  grandfather— for¬ 
give  them  alU— I  am  happy  now— let  us  not  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests,”  interceded  Mildred. 

V  You  say  right,  my  child— to-morrow  will  be  soon 
enough.  But  come  with  me,  children — let  us  join 
the  gay  assembly — nay,  fear  not,  Mildred.  Perozzi, 
the  villain,  he  shall  not  dare  even  to  look  upon  you !” 

Now  strains  of  delicious  music  filled  the  air — lights 
gleamed— jewels  flashed — feathers  waved,  and  on 
every  side  the  merry  laugh  and  gay  badinage  met 
the  ear  from  prince  and  beggar— wild  roving  gipsy 
and  sombre  nun — knights  in  armor— minstrels — 
flower-girls— jugglers  and  staid  Quakers,  as  in  con¬ 
fused  melee  they  swept  through  the  rooms— yet  all 
stood  aside  in  silent  admiration  as  the  lovely  Mil¬ 
dred  Ward  in  her  graceful  Turkish  costume,  her 
face  beaming  with  happiness,  entered  the  saloon 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  gray-haired  sire. 


Muttering  curses  through  his  closed  visor,  Perozzi 
(who  was  dressed  as  a  knight  of  Old  Castile)  hastily 
left  the  scene.  He  had  sought  Mildred  in  her  cham¬ 
ber — she  was  not  there,  and  well  did  his  guilty  fears 
surmise  where  she  might  be  found.  One  glance  at 
her  speaking  countenance  was  enough.  He  saw  in 
a  moment  all  was  over — that  the  fiendish  plot  so 
near  consummation' was  betrayed!  With  terrible 
oaths  he  mounted  his  mule,  and  plunging  his  spurs 
rowel-deep  into  the  sides  of  the  poor  beast  rushed, 
armed  as  he  was,  like  some  terrible  demon  through 
the  peaceful  moon-lit  vale  until  he  reached  the  Pen 
— vowing  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  seize  at' once 
with  the  grip  of  a  harpy  upon  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Donaldson. 

But  here,  too,  He  was  foiled!  Mr.  Donaldson,  it 
is  true,  did  not  deserve  so  much  mercy,  but  when, 
like  a  penitent,  he  came  before  Mr.  Dundass  and 
confessed  bis  crime,  the  heart  of  the  old  man  was 
moved  to  pity.  He  generously  advanced  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds,  and  wrenched  the  Cascade  from  the 
clutches  of  Perozzi.  Touched  by  such  unmerited 
goodness  and  generosity,  Mr.  Donaldson  resolved  to 
become  a  better  man,  and  to  repair  by  his  future 
conduct  the  errors  of  the  past. 

At  Mount  Dundass,  whither  the  whole  family  ac¬ 
companied  its  venerable  proprietor,  Rupert  received 
the  hand  of  the  happy  Mildred,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Dundass,  which  took  place  only  a  few  months 
later,  took  his  beautiful  young  bride  to  England. 
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There,  said  Miss  Doretliea,  they  are  finished,  ' 
as  she  put  the  last  stitch  in  the  last  exquisite  1 
hutton-hole  of  a  number  of  rests  to  be  sent 
home  that  morning.  Her  long,  bony  fingers  ! 
passed  over  each  in  rapid  review,  and  her  \ 
sharp  eyes  pronounced  them  “perfect”  as  she  \ 
tied  them  in  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and  1 
handed  the  bundle  to  Ellen.  Ellen  put  her  i 
slight  arms  round  it,  but  the  bundle  was  so 
large,  and  she  was  so  small,  that  she  laid  it 
down  again,  and  looked  imploringly  at  Miss 
Dorethea.  “Well,  stupid  girl,  what  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  Go — quick,  I  say,  and  bring  me 
the  money  for  the  work!  Do  you  hear!”  giv¬ 
ing  her  an  impatient  cuff  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Ellen  did  hear,  and  felt,  too,  as  she  hurried 
out  blinded  with  tears,  and  almost  dizzy  with 
the  blow. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning ;  the  snow  lay 
deep  around,  and  the  wind  blew  furiously, 
twirling  the  flakes  into  eddies,  and  rattling  the 
sign  boards  in  all  directions.  Everybody  acted  • 


cold,  and  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  in  doors. 
Ellen  hurried,  too ;  she  pattered  along  in  a  pair 
of  Miss  Dorothea’s  old  gaiters,  and  stockings 
long  ago  outgrown,  which  were  far  below  com¬ 
fortable  distance — her  short,  scanty  dress,  and 
blue  cotton  shawl,  fluttered  about  her  slender 
form,  and  the  wind  blew  so  strong  it  almost 
lifted  her  little  feet  from  the  pavement.  An 
old,  sloucliy  black  hood  completed  the  figure, 
which  any  one  would  have  passed  for  a  common 
beggar ;  but  one  peep  under  the  old  hood  told 
quite  another  story. 

The  softest,  brownest  curls  fell  around  a 
face  as  pretty  as  a  picture — such  a  picture  as  an 
artist  might  paint  for  a  counterpart  to  Luxury. 
Delicate  features,  clear  bronze  complexion,  and 
dark,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  shaded  with  long 
lashes.  Ellen  Dean  was  more  than  pretty; 
there  was  character  in  that  small,  childish, 
mouth,  and  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  the  winning 
smile  which  lighted  her  face  in  a  moment  of 
happiness.  Now,  her  fingers  ached  with  the 
cold,  and  she  was  crying  bitterly  when  she 
reached  the  store  of  Miss  Wiggins’  employer. 
He  was  one  who  fully  deserved  to  he  dubbed 
“the  ninth  part  of  a  man,”  for  ho  seldom 
failed  to  lavish  his  coarse  caresses  upon  Ellen, 
nnd  as  he  was  usually  surrounded  with  like 
companions,  she  was  often  the  subject  of  rude 
jests  and  repulsive  flatteries,  that  made  the 
hot  blood  rush  to  her  cheeks.  Alas!  for  the 
lambs  which  fall  into  the  midst  of  wolves,  were 
it  not  for  the  Great  Shepherd,  who  suffers  not 
one  of  these  little  ones  to  perish.  Ellen  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  going  to  the  store  with 
work,  and  this  morning  she  peeped  in  at  the 
window  just  to  see  who  was  there.  No  one  hut  the 
proprietor  himself,  and  as  he  looked  cross,  she 
hoped  he  would  not  talk  much.  She  was  right; 
only  a  few  hours  before  this  son  of  mammon 
met  with  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  and  scarcely 
noticed  Ellen,  only  taking  the  work,  and  hand¬ 
ing  her  the  money  due  Miss  Wiggins.  The 
little  girl  felt  relieved,  and  with  a  light  step 
quickly  left  the  store  and  hurried  home. 

Ellen  Dean  was  an  orphan ;  hut  she  well  re¬ 
membered  the  day  and  the  sad  hour  when  the 
ground  covered  her  best  friend — as  good  and 
kind  a  father  as  ever  lived.  Her  mother,  too, 
had  died  long  before,  but  her  pale,  loving  face 
never  quite  faded  out  to  little  Ellen,  who  always 
remembered  it  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  Sad 
indeed  was  the  contrast  in  tlio  unkind,  neglect¬ 
ful  stepmother,  which  followed.  Mr.  Doan 
was.  a  mechanic,  and  while  he  lived  provided 
all  tho  comforts  of  a  humble  home.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  Ellen,  and  though  her  step- 
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mother  was  ever  so  cross  during  the  day,  it  was  ) 
soon  forgotten  in  tlie  happy  hours  she  spent  on  } 
her  father’s  knee  at  night;  but  Ellen  was  > 
destined  to  bo  deprived  of  this  happiness  also.  ] 
Her  father  died  suddenly,  and  left  her  with  > 
throe  half  brothers,  and  a  little  sister,  to  the  l 
mercy  of  an  unprincipled,  ambitious  woman,  i 
Ellen  was  quite  in  the  way.  She  was  treated  ) 
like  a  servant,  made  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  j 
household,  compelled  to  obey  the  slightest  wish  ! 
of  her  half-sister  Rosetta,  and  made  to  feel  she  j 
was  of  no  consequence,  only  as  she  added  j 
happiness  and  importance  to  the  little  Rosa.  5 
Bitter  and  hard  were  these  days  for  the  sensi-  j 
live,  affectionate  nature  of  a  child  like  Ellen.  \ 
She  could  not  be  ugly,  but  she  grew  more  sad  f 
and  thoughtful  every  day,  and  night  after ; 
night  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  with  the  ' 
sweet  words — father,  mother,  on  her  lips.  Mrs.  > 
Dean  had  a  counsellor  as  evil  as  herself,  her  \ 
maiden  sister,  Miss  Dorothea  Wiggins.  Miss  D.  5 
was  a  vest  maker,  but  she  had  a  little  property,  > 
and  she  intended  that  all  she  possessed  of  love  j 
and  money  should  be  lavished  upon  her  favorite,  ( 
Rosetta.  Accordingly,  the  child  was  loaded  > 
with  flounces,  ruffles,  and  rings,  and  taught  to  s 
behave  with  as  little  common  sense  as  possible.  > 
She  was  taught  to  hate  or  despise  Ellen,  to  love  > 
no  one  but  her  mother,  her  Aunt  Dorothea,  and  £ 
herself  most  of  all.  The  harsh,  unkind  treat-  > 
ment  Ellen  daily  received  made  her  more  silent  5 
and  reserved,  and  her  mother  decided  that  as  > 
she  was  stupid  and  troublesome  at  home,  she  j 
should  be  apprenticed  to  Miss  Doretliea,  and  \ 
soon  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  was  < 
just  thirteen  when  she  commenced,  but  so  small  $ 
and  slender  that  she  did  not  look  more  than  | 
nine.  Miss  Dorethea  believed  that  children  > 
were  made  to  use  or  abuse,  and  she  fully  illus-  ; 
trated  her  doctrine  in  regard  to  Ellen.  Several  j 
months  passed,  and  as  yet  she  had  learned  j 
little  except  to  do  errands  and  the  most  simple  1 
part  of  the  work.  Miss  Eorethea  seldom  failed  < 
to  find  fault  with  what  she  did,  and  the  attempt  : 
to  teach  her  usually  ended  in  impatient  denun-  J 


very  remarkable  woman.  She  was  an  “  old 
maid,”  but  before  you  make  a  face  at  that  ugly 
vision,  listen  till  you  hear  more  about  her. 

She  was  always  doing  something  for  some¬ 
body  ;  the  greatest  difficulties  seemed  to  melt 
away  at  her  approach,  and  she  seldom  stopped 
short  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  her  pur¬ 
pose.  She  would  have  made  an  excellent 
cliargd  d’affairs  to  a  foreign  country;  but  as 
she  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman,  in  the 
popular  sense,  her  influence  concentrated  in 
the  domestic  and  social  circle. 

Aunt  Hester’s  education  was  limited,  but  her 
active,  aspiring  mind  gathered  knowledge  from 
every  source,  and  she  came  to  be  so  intelligent 
that  her  opinion  on  any  question  of  the  day 
was  almost  indisputable.  Possessed  of  a  strong, 
deep  nature,  she  was  a  mountain  of  strength 
to  all  who  fell  under  the  shadow  of  her  influ¬ 
ence,  and  whoever  chanced  to  win  her  favor, 
was  sure  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate. 

In  person  she  was  tall  and  commanding, 
features  strongly  marked  and  full  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  a  quick,  abrupt,  and  somewhat  excited 
manner,  and  you  have  Aunt  Hester.  She  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  see  her  niece,  and 
chanced  to  appear  at  the  low-roofed  domicile 
of  Miss  Wiggins  just  after  Ellen  came  in  from 
her  frosty  walk.  She  stood  by  the  fire  warm¬ 
ing  her  benumbed  fingers,  and  wiping  away 
the  big  tears  that  would  come  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self.  Her  large  dark  eyes  looked  sadly  around, 
as  if  longing  for  one  kind  word  of  sympathy. 
Miss  Dorothea  did  not  even  see  her,  and  bent 
steadily  over  her  pressing  iron  when  Miss 
Morgan  entered,  almost  without  knocking. 
She  had  heard  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss 
Dorethea,  and  the  picture  before  her  was  a 
vivid  confirmation  of  the  truth.  Already  the 
storm  of  indignation  began  to  gather  in  her 
face.  An  unceremonious  “  IIow  do  you  do  V’ 
was  all  she  said  to  Miss  Wiggins;  and  in  a 
moment  more  Ellen  was  folded  tight  in  her 
large,  protecting  arms.  The  poor  child  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  She  looked  first  at  her 


eiations  on  one  side,  and  tears  on  the  other.  i  aunt,  then  at  Miss  Dorethea  ;  but  fear  could 


But  this  could  not  last  always.  A  Christian  i!  restrain  her  no  longer,  and  she  burst  into  a 
mother’s  prayers  are  not  hushed  with  the  lips  t  flood  of  tears,  sobbing  aloud,  “Oh,  Aunt  Hes- 
that  breathed  them;  long  after  those  icy  lips  ter!  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,  so  happy.”  Miss 
have  made  their  eternal  pause,  unlooked-for  ;j  Dorethea  bit  her  thin  lips,  and  muttered  some- 
blessings  shall  fall  upon  her  child.  Ellen  had  thing  about  that  foolish  child,  who  never 
an  Aunt  Hester,  who  lived  away  down  East,  |  would  be  anything  hut  a  baby ;  then,  turning 
sad  who  seemed  to  be  sent  into  the  world  on  >  to  Mis3  Morgan,  she  suddenly  assumed  a  most 
purpose  to  get  other  people  out  of  trouble.  !  polite  tone  and  manner,  spoke  of  Ellen  in  the 
She  had  lately  gone  to  make  a  visit  in  the  town  >  kindest  terms,  and  begged  that  Miss  Morgan 

of  L - ,  where  Ellen  lived,  and  look  after  |  would  do  her  the  honor  to  lay  off  her  hat  and 

her  orphan  niece.  Aunt  Hester  Morgan  was  a  t  cloak,  and  spend  the  day.  Ellen  opened  her 
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eyes  in  perfect  astonishment  to  hear  Miss  < 
Wiggins’  politeness.  She  had  never  known  j 
anything  like  it  before,  and  was  puzzled  to  un-  j 
derstand  it  now.  Miss  Morgan,  who  had  long  < 
since  learned  that  bitter  lesson  which  we  all  ! 
learn  sooner  or  later,  was  not  so  dull  of  com-  < 
prehension.  She  saw  the  artful  subterfuge,  j 
and  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  fully,  j 
Without  further  ceremony  she  found  the  way  < 
to  Ellen’s  room,  and  when  the  door  was  shut  j 
she  told  her  aunt  all  her  troubles.  5 

How  unkindly  Miss  Dorothea  had  treated  ; 

]ler _ how  she  had  been  sent  to  the  Btore  in  all  < 

kinds  of  weather — how  she  hated  to  go — and  < 
how  ashamed  she  felt  when  the  cleric  tapped  < 
her  on  her  cheek  and  called  her  “  a  pretty  J 
girl.”  “  Oh,  Aunt  Hester,  never — never  let  \ 
me  go  there  again,”  said  the  child,  in  a  most  . 
beseeching  manner. 


Miss  Morgan  stood  erect,  her  whole  face  j 
flashing  with  excited  feeling.  She  was  not  i 
given  to  caresses,  but  such  a  story  from  the  j 
beautiful,  innocent  girl  who  stood  before  her,  j 
made  even  her  strong  frame  shudder,  and  for  a  j 
moment  she  was  quite  overcome  with  conflict-  ! 
ing  emotions.  She  drew  Ellen  gently  toward 
her,  and  smoothing  the  soft  curls  back  from 
her  temples,  said,  in  a  full,  earnest  voice — 

'  Poor  child!  you  Shall  not  bear  this  cruel 
treatment  any  longer.  It  is  a  shame !  But 
the  Lord  has  sent  mo  here  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  I  will!  But  what  is  this,  Ellen?”  said 
she,  starting  suddenly,  and  going  to  the  bed. 
“Snow  all  over  your  bed!  Where  does  it 
come  from?  Why,  here  is  an  outside  door 
open  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  snow  has 
drifted  all  over  your  bed,”  giving  the  door  an 
energetic  push  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  can’t  shut  it,”  said  Ellen. 


“Why,  child,”  interrupted  Aunt  Hester,  “I 
wonder  you  are  alive.  Why  don’t  you  ask  Miss 
Wiggins  to  have  it  fixed?” 

“  I  have  often  told  her  about  it,  but  she  says 
that  fresh  air  is  healthy,  and  that  I  must  not 


be  so  delicate.” 

It  was  enough.  Aunt  Hester  could  contain 
her  indignation  no  longer.  She  turned  abruptly 
toward  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Miss 
Dorethea,  but  unexpectedly  met  her  at  conve¬ 
nient  hearing  distance.  She  started,  looked 
confused,  and  attempted  to  apologize  for  her 
position;  but  Aunt  Hester  did  not  feel  like 
hearing  apologies  just  then.  She  opened  her 
lips,  and  the  storm  of  indignant  feeling  burst 
upon  Miss  Dorethea  in  all  its  fury.  She  re- 
hoarsed  all  Ellen  had  told  her,  pointing  to  the 
snow-covered  bed  as  a  proof  of  her  assertions. 


Miss  Dorethea  could  not  deny  her  statements, 
but  she  attempted  to  defend  herself  in  the  most 
vociferous  manner,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  she  had  been  doing  the  child  a  great  favor 
in  giving  her  a  home.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Aunt 
Hester  declared  she  should  take  Ellen  away 
that  very  day,  and,  awed  by  her  very  decided, 
imperative  manner,  Miss  Dorothea  saw  herself 
defeated.  Politeness  and  apologies  had  quite 
vanished  now.  She  stood  pale  nnd  trembling 
with  rage,  occasionally  dropping  an  invective 
from  her  thin,  sharp  lips,  and  muttering  threats 
and  imprecations  upon  Ellen  and  her  Aunt 
Hester.  Miss  Morgan  made  no  reply,  but 
turning  away,  she  quickly  tied  Ellen’s  pos¬ 
sessions  in  a  handkerchief,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  bid  Miss  Wiggins  good  morning,  and  left 
her  to  her  own  reflections.  Once  out  of  the 
house,  Ellen’s  step  grew  lighter  as  her  unhappy 
homo  vanished  in  the  distance,  and  when  it 
was  fairly  out  of  sight,  she  found  herself  won¬ 
dering  what  would  become  of  her  now.  Aunt 
Hester  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  same 
subject — her  brow  was  knit,  and  she  looked 
troubled  and  anxious.  Ellen  tripped  by  her 
;  side  like  a  bird  suddenly  made  free,  and  in 
!  spite  of  her  aunt’s  silence,  she  talked  on, 

!  seeming  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  hearing  her 
\  own  voice,  and  the  delightful  consciousness 
!  (hat  she  would  not  be  snapped  up  by  her  tor- 
!  mentor. 

i  Miss  Morgan  might  well  look  troubled.  She 

[  was  only  a  visitor  in  the  city  of  L - ,  and 

[  when  at  home  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
i  income  of  a  small  select  school  for  her  support. 
She  was  not  situated  so  that  she  could  take 
Ellen  with  her,  beside,  the  girl  must  have  some 
|  education.  That  was  the  one  thing  needful 
1  with  Miss  Morgan,  and,  after  revolving  a  great 
J  many  plans  in  her  mind,  she  decided  upon  the 
\  following.  She  had  an  acquaintance  with  a 
|  Mrs.  Huntington,  preceptress  of  Blossom  Hill 
j  Seminary.  She  determined  to  apply  to  her, 

)  and  see  if  she  could  not  make  some  arrange- 
\  ment  to  leave  Ellen  there.  The  decision  once 

<  made,  Aunt  Hester  was  quite  in  her  element. 

|  There  was  something  to  be  done,  a  difficulty  to 
i  be  overcome,  a  negotiation  to  be  opened.  Ac- 
|  cordingly,  she  gave  herself  no  rest  till  she 

<  had  contrived  “something  to  wear”  for  Ellen. 

<  Ripping,  pieceing,  and  pulling  had  commenced 

<  in  earnest.  Aunt  Hester’s  long  big  dresses 
;  suddenly  came  to  bo  short  and  girlish.  A 
1  warm  quilted  petticoat,  and  blue  merino  hood 

<  grew-  fast  in  her  swift  fingers,  and  when  Ellen 

<  was  ready  to  start  with  her  aunt  for  Blossom 
|  Hill  Seminary,  she  looked  the  very  picture  of 
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neatness  and  comfort.  Aunt  Hester  was  proud 
of  her,  and  though,  like  most  elderly  sensible 
people,  she  affected  to  despise  beauty,  yet 
when  she  tied  the  warm,  soft  hood  over  the 
brown  curls  that  peeped  out  here  and  there, 
b'ub  could  not  help  remarking  how  very  becom¬ 
ing  it  was.  Every  member  of  the  household 
had  to  be  introduced  to  “  Miss  Ellen  Dean,” 
and  all  agreed  that  Aunt  Ilcster  had  worked  a 
miracle  in  her  appearance.  So  they  started  in 
fine  spirits  for  Blossom  Hill  Seminary. 

The  result  was  favorable.  Mrs.  Huntington 
agreed  to  take  Ellen  as  a  pupil.  Miss  Morgan 
was  to  pay  half  her  tuition  bill,  and  Ellen’s 
services  were  to  remunerate  her  for  the  other 
half.  Ellen  was  delighted  with  the  prospect, 
and  took  possession  of  her  little  room  that  very 
night.  It  was  so  perfectly  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able,  Mrs.  Huntington  spoke  so  kindly,  and 
Aunt  Hester  looked  so  satisfied  to  leave  her 
there,  that  Ellen  could  see  nothing  but  happi¬ 
ness.  Her  heart  was  full  of  gratitude,  and 
she  did  not  forget  to  kneel  by  her  little  bed 
before  she  slept,  and  thank  God  for  all  her 
blessings.  But  Ellen  soon  found  her  new  life 
was  not  all  sunshine.  Aunt  Hester  had  finished 
her  visit  and  gone,  she  seldom  saw  Mrs.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  and  all  eyes  were  turned,  with  looks  of 
cold  curiosity,  upon  the  orphan  stranger.  Many 
of  the  young  ladies  passed  her  with  looks  of 
supreme  indifference,  or  a  haughty  curl  of  the 
lip,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  that  she  was  not 
in  some  way  reminded  of  her  position.  These 
were  new  trials,  but  they  cut  deep  to  the  heart. 
Ellen  was  shrinking  and  sensitive — now  she 
began  to  know  that  she  was  proud.  Alone, 
among  strangers,  she  felt  what  every  young 
heart  must  feel  without  affection,  utterly  deso¬ 
late  ;  but  there  was  one  young  lady  in  the 
school  who  had  a  heart  and  fortune  sufficient 
to  allow  her  to  be  a  friend  to  the  poor,  unpro¬ 
tected  stranger.  Kate  Oakley,  the  richest,  the 
handsomest,  and  the  dearest  girl  in  the  school, 
was  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with 
Ellen. 

Kate  was  a  Southerner,  with  a  warm,  impul¬ 
sive  nature,  an  attractive  manner,  and  a  merry 
ringing  laugh  that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
Everybody  loved  her,  and  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  love 
everybody.  She  met  Ellen  one  day  in  the 
garden,  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  Kate’s 
winning  manner  and  bright  smile  soon  won 
her  confidence.  She  entered  warmly  into 
Ellen’s  feelings  and  situation,  and  the  poor 
child  was  so  happy  to  find  a  friend  that  she 
could  not  help  crying.  Oh,  you  are  homo-sick, 


j  cried  Kate,  throwing  both  arms  round  her,  and 
j  looking  affectionately  in  her  face.  “  Poor 

>  little  thing,  I  know  just  how  you  feel,”  said 
j  Kate,  carelessly  twisting  one  of  Ellen’s  brown 

>  curls  round  her  fingers  ;  I  cried  night  and  day 

>  when  I  first  came  here;”  and  from -that  hour 

>  the  heiress  Kate  Oakley,  and  the  little  orphan 
?  girl,  were  the  best  of  friends. 

<  Ellen  soon  became  happy  and  contented.  It 
’  was  strange  how  very  interesting  she  suddenly 

>  grew,  when  it  was  understood  that  she  was  a 

>  friend  of  bliss  Oakley’s.  Now  the  young 

>  ladies  were  all  ready  to  make  her  acquaint- 
;  ance — she  made  rapid  progress  in  her  studies — 

>  Mrs.  Huntington  expressed  herself  satisfied 
j  with  her  domestic  services — Aunt  Hester’s 

>  letters  were  a  source  of  much  happiness,  and 
!  so  the  time  passed  brightly  and  pleasantly 

>  away.  Commencement  day  came,  and  Ellen 
;  was  unexpectedly  rewarded  by  the  first  prize 
|  in  her  class,  for  faithful  attention  to  study. 

*  The  moment  Kate  Oakley  heard  of  it  she  was 
i  in  ecstacies.  She  sent  immediately  for  Ellen, 

)  and  lavished  all  sorts  of  caresses  upon  her. 

)  “  I  knew  you  would  have  it,”  said  Kate ;  “there 
f  is  not  a  girl  in  the  class  deserves  it  so  much,” 

|  and  she  danced  Ellen  round  the  room  in  high 
i  glee,  half  smothering  her  with  kisses  and  ex- 
!  clamations  of  joy. 

!  “Why,  Nell,  are  you  crying?  Well!  you 
j  are  the  strangest  girl ;  you  cry  when  you  ore 
j  glad,  and  when  you  are  sad — all  the  same. 

|  Now,  the  girls  are  delighted  because  Nellie 
|  Dean  has  taken  the  first  prize,  and  you  are 
!  crying.  Tral,  la,  la,  la,  la,”  and  a  merry,  ring- 
i  ing  laugh  finished  the  chorus, 
i  “  I  was  thinking  how  glad  Aunt  Hester 
j  would  be,”  said  Nellie,  laughing  through  her 
[  tears,  and  shaking  her  curls  into  their  original 
\  position. 

|  Kate  rattled  on.  “I  wonder  what  Uncle 
I  Hal  would  say  if  he  knew  you.  He  is  always 
I  talking  to  me  about  crying.  He  says  I  am 
i  just  like  a  shower-bath — you  only  have  to  touch 
i  some  little,  secret  springs,  and  away  goes  a 
;  shower  of  tears  for  any  occasion.  Nell,  did  I 
ever  show  you  his  picture  ?  Oh,  he  is  a  perfect 
torment  to  me,  and  yet,  I  love  him  ‘heaps,’ 
don’t  I,  though  ?”  She  flew  to  her  trunk, 
plunged  her  round  white  arm  into  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  assortment  of  linen,  laces,  and  finery, 
and  brought  up  a  small,  exquisitely  wrought 
pearl  box. 

“  Oh,  wont  Aunt  Hester  be  happy  when  she 
hears  the  good  news!”  said  Ellen,  gazing  ab¬ 
stractedly  at  Kate’s  finery.  She  did  not  say 
Miss  Wiggins,  but  she  would  have  been  more 
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than  a  saint  if  she  had  not  thought,  in  her  little,  s 
triumphant  heart,  “  if  she  only  knew  it.”  > 

“There,”  said  Kate,  holding  before  her  > 
eyes  a  flashing  diamond  bracelet;  “I  suppose? 
you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  honors  you  \ 
will  hardly  condescend  to  notice  even  that  l 
beauty.”  i 

“Splendid!  splendid!”  exclaimed  Nellie,? 
her  face  suddenly  brightening  all  over,  but  I  $ 
am  so  happy  now  when  I  think  of  all  the  good  ? 
things  that  have  come  to  me,  if  you  should  ? 
give  me  that  bracelet,  Kate,  I  don’t  believe  I  \ 
should  be  much  happier.  It  is  just  handsome  5 
enough  for  you,  dear,  beautiful  Kate.  IVliat  5 
should  I  have  done  without  you  ?”  > 

“  Hush  !  Nell,  I  want  you  to  see  this  diamond,  5 
worth  all  the  rest,”  and  she  touched  a  spring  2 
and  showed  Nellie  a  miniature  of  a  gentleman  ? 
apparently  about  twenty-eight.  He  could  not  \ 
he  called  handsome,  yet  the  features  were  j 
peculiarly  striking  and  manly.  Dark  com-  < 
plexion,  brilliant,  expressive  eyes,  and  hair  5 
black  as  night,  contrasting  finely  with  a  high,  J 
intellectual  forehead.  “I  wish  you  had  such? 
an  uncle,  Nell,  he  is  so  good,  so  splendid — isn’t  < 
he?”  said  Kate,  watching  Nell’s  admiring? 
gaze.  “Why  don’t  you  rave  about  it?  I  never  5 
showed  it  to  any  girl  before  that  didn’t  fall  in  love  < 
with  it  at  first  sight.”  But  Nellie  did  not  rave,  5 
simply  because  she  was  entirely  unlike  Kate  ■ 
Oakley  and  most  girls  of  her  style.  While  • 
others  were  talking  Nellie  was  thinking,  and  < 
the  words,  “I  wish  you  had  such  an  uncle”  < 
had  not  fallen  unheeded.  < 

“  I  should  think  you  would  love  him,”  was  1 
all  she  said  about  it;  “but  why  do  you  never 
wear  it,  Kate?  It  would  be  so  pretty  on  your 
white  arm.” 

“I  did  wear  it  once,  but,  Nell,  I  was  so 
afraid  I  should  lose  it  that  I  was  in  perfect 
fidgets  all  the  time.  You  sec,  it  is  not  really 
mine.  Uncle  Hal  only  lent  it  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  I  had  to  tease  him ;  but 
I  knew  I  should  get  it  at  last,  for  he  never  re¬ 
fuses  me  anything.  Nell,  one  day,  after 
Mademoiselle  Finelli  had  given  me  my  Italian 
lesson - ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Finelli !”  interrupted  Ellen. 
“Do  you  mean  our  Italian  teacher  here? 
When  did  she  teach  you?” 

“Before  I  came  to  Blossom  Hill,”  replied 
Kate.  “  She  was  my  governess  all  the  time  I 
lived  at  Uncle  Hal’s.  You  see,  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  my  father  being  a 
government  officer,  was  seldom  at  home ;  so  I 
was  sent  north  to  be  educated,  and  placed  under 
the  especial  care  of  Uncle  Hal.  It  was  real 


pleasant  to  live  there,  for  they  have  a  grand 
house  in  New  York,  and  everything  ‘  mighty 
fine,’  and  as  there  was  no  one  but  grandmother 
and  Uncle  Hal,  they  made  a  great  pot  of  me. 
Then  we  had  such  pleasant  times  after  Mabel 
Finelli  came.  Uncle  Hal  had  conversation 
with  her  every  day  in  Italian,  for  she  could 
hardly  speak  a  word  of  English  when  she  first 
came.  Don’t  you  think  she  is  pretty,  Nell?” 

“Very  pretty,”  she  replied;  “such  pearly 
teeth  and  flashing  black  eyes.” 

“  Well,  I  never  could  make  Uncle  Hal  Bay 
so.  We  used  to  quarrel  about  that  often.  He 
told  me,  but  you  must  never  whisper  it,  Nell, 
that  he  thought  the  wild,  restless  expression  of 
her  eyes  indicated  a  tendency  to  insanity,  and 

I  imagine  that  was  one  reason  why  I  was  sent 
hero.  After  grandmother  died  it  was  dreadfully 
lonesome.  She  always  seemed  more  like  my 
mother  than  grandmother,  she  was  so  young 
looking  and  lively.  We  lived  just  the  same 
after  she  died,  only  Uncle  Hal  was  more  kind 
and  tender  to  me,  if  possible,  than  before.  I 
was  in  his  room  one  day,  and  spied  this 
bracelet.  I  teased,  but  it  was  no  use ;  he  would 
not  give  it  to  me.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to 
his  mother,  and  was  a  present  at  her  silver 
wedding.  She  had  the  picture  taken  the  day 
he  was  twenty-eight,  and  when  she  died  gave 
it  to  him,  with  an  express  request  that  he  would 
keep  it  sacredly ;  still,  I  was  determined  to 
have  that  bracelet,  and  every  night  after  the 
lesson  was  over,  I  renewed  my  suit.  I  showed 
it  to  Mabel ;  how  she  did  admire  the  picture, 
and  how  she  blushed  when  Uncle  Hal  came 
into  the  room  and  saw  her  looking  at  it.  Ho 
took  the  bracelet,  but  promised  me  that  I  might 
wear  it  sometime,  if  I  would  be  a  good  girl.  I 
was  satisfied ;  this  point  gained,  I  was  not 
much  troubled  about  the  rest.  No  more  was 
said  about  it  until  Mabel  and  I  were  packing 
our  trunks  to  come  to  Blossom  Hill  Seminary. 
Uncle  Hal  came  in  and  found  me  crying,  and 
feeling  very  unhappy,  so  he  quietly  dropped 
this  little  box  in  my  hand,  and  said,  ‘  here, 
Katy  darling,  take  this,  and  away  with  those 

!  tears  ;  but  don’t  lose  it,  for  your  life.  Ilemem- 
!  bor,  if  you  do  I  shall  never  love  you  any  more. 

I I  am  sorry  now  ho  gave  it  to  me,  I  have  to  be 
>  so  careful.” 

1  The  ringing  of  the  tea-bell  interrupted  the 
;  confidential  tete  it  tete,  and  both  started  to  obey 
|  the  summons.  “  Wait  one  minute,”  said  Kate, 
!  shutting  the  bracelet  in  its  pearly  casket,  and 
J  resigning  it  to  its  former  hiding  place.  “No 
i  one  knows  where  I  keep  it  but  you — and  you, 
!  Nell,  must  be  a  secret  society.”  Nell  promised 
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by  pressing  one  little  finger  over  both  her  rosy 
lips,  and  away  they  went. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation  Miss 
Oakley  was  invited  to  the  grand  party  of  the 

season  in  the  town  of  L - .  Mrs.  Huntington 

had  given  her  consent.  Kate’s  elegant  toilet 
was  already  arranged — Nellie  Dean  had  just 
placed  some  white  roses  in  her  dark,  massive 
braids,  and  was  to  complete  the  tout  ensemble 
by  clasping  the  diamond  bracelet  on  her  arm, 
when  Kate  went  to  take  it  from  its  accustomed 
place,  and  found  it — gone.  Search  was  made 
everywhere,  but  tho  bracelet  could  not  be 
found.  Kate  was  pale  with  fear,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed — 

“What  shall  I  do  ?  Dnclo  Hal  will  never 
forgive  me.  Oh,  Nellie,  haven’t  you  hid  it  just 
to  frighten  me  ?”  said  she,  looking  hopefully  at 
Ellen. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Ellen,  who  had  grown 
whiter  every  moment,  “  I  have  never  seen  it 
but  once,  when  you  showed  it  to  me  yourself 
that  night.” 

For  a  moment  Kate’s  face  flashed  anger,  and 
a  passionate  word  was  just  on  her  lips,  when 
a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  them.  Mrs. 
Huntington  stood  before  them.  “Well,  young 
ladies,”  said  she,  glancing  alternately  at  Kate 
and  Nellie,  “what  does  this  mean?  One  in 
tears,  and  the  other  pale  as  marble.” 

Miss  Oakley  was  obliged  to  explain ;  and 
when  the  circumstances  were  all  told  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  Ellon  had  taken  flic 
bracelet.  It  was  in  vain  that  Kate  tried  to  de¬ 
fend  her ;  no  one  else  knew  where  the  bracelet 
was  kept,  and  no  one  had  had  access  to  her 
room  during  her  absence,  except  Nellie,  who 
went  there  to  borrow  some  magazine  the  day 
before.  Mrs.  Huntington  tried  in  vain  to  make 
her  acknowledge  her  guilt.  She  would  not, 
protesting  all  tho  while,  with  tears  and  almost 
groans,  that  she  was  innocent.  Kate’s  hasty 
anger  vanished  when  she  saw  her  friend  in 
such  distress.  Her  sympathy,  for  the  time, 
had  conquered  her  own  trouble,  and  she  was 
about  to  express  her  impulses  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  and  trying  to  comfort  her, 
when  Mrs.  H.  made  a  motion  for  her  to  stand 
aside,  and  let  Ellen  pass  to  her  own  room. 
There  she  was  ordered  to  be  locked  in,  nnd  to 
remain  a  prisoner  until  the  truth  could  be 
known.  Poor,  unhappy  Ellen!  She  heard 
the  key  turn  to  lock  her  in,  nnd  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  in  a  perfect  agony  of  grief.  She 
tossed  about,  she  cried,  she  walked  the  floor  in 
a  passion  of  rage  and  mortification.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  in  this  manner,  and  then  she 


)  heard  the  key  turn  again.  It  was  a  cup  of  cold 
/  water  and  some  bread,  for  her  supper,  with  a 
;  note  from  Mrs.  Huntington,  saying  this  would 
i  be  her  fare  until  she  should  acknowledge  her 
i  guilt  and  confess  the  truth.  Ellen  grasped  the 

>  paper  tight  in  her  hands,  then,  taking  the 

>  broad  and  water,  she  threw  both  out  of  the 

>  window.  “Never,  if  I  starve,  will  I  eat 
’  prisoner's  fare.  I  have  no  right  to  be  treated 
!  so.  I  will  write  to  Aunt  Hester ;  I  will  leave 
■  this  wicked  place.”  She  took  pen  and  paper. 

>  “But,  no,  I  cannot,”  she  exclaimed,  bursting 
i  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears;  “it  would  kill 

>  Aunt  Hester;  I  will  not  make  her  suffer  too, 
j  after  all  she  has  done.  But  there  is  one  com- 

>  fort,”  she  continued,  her  face  brightening  a 
’little  as  she  spoke — “they  will  all  know,  one 
I  day,  that  I  am  innocent.”  Day  after  day 
J  passed,  and  Ellen  was  still  a  prisoner.  The 
|  bread  and  water  had  been  sent  up,  and  she 
!  was  forced  to  take  it  or  starve.  Alas  1  she 
i  could  make  no  appeal,  but  to  that  supreme 
;  court  which,  sooner  or  later,  decides  every 

>  case,  and  hears  the  orphan  cry,  never  in  vain. 

>  Ellen  turned  to  her  Bible  and  prayer.  There 
s  she  found  such  comfort,  such  relief,  in  pouring 
|  out  all  her  soul  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  that 
|  her  little  room  actually  seemed  glorified,  and 
!  she  found  that  she  could  be  happy  even  then 
,  and  there.  She  had  learned  to  take  her  bread 
i  and  water  without  a  murmur :  and  when  Mrs. 

>  Huntington  came  to  see  her  she  found  her 
J  calm,  and  ready  to  speak  with  perfect  serenity 
|  of  all  that  had  happened. 

!  Mrs.  Huntington  was  convinced  that  Ellen 
i  was  innocent;  and  after  a  long  conversation, 
'thus  addressed  her:  “Miss  Dean,  you  have 

>  my  permission  to  be  restored  to  your  former 
j  place;  but  this  affair  still  remains  a  mystery, 
j  and  will,  until  tho  bracelet  is  found.  Every 
!  member  of  the  school,  and  every  servant,  has 
]  been  strictly  searched,  and  all  have  passed 

>  the  ordeal  without  the  slightest  proof  of  guilt; 

>  therefore,  you  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
|  cion.  You  will  have  to  bear  this,  or  inform 
!  your  aunt  of  all,  and  leave  the  institution.  I 
J  will  state  to  the  school  my  conviction  of  your 

1!  innocence;  I  can  do  no  more;  if  it  were  any 
other  than  Ellen  Dean  I  should  request  an  im¬ 
mediate  removal.  Let  me  know  your  decision 
as  soon  as  possible,”  she  continued,  moving 
j  toward  the  door. 

j  “  I  will  decide  now,’’  replied  Ellen,  thouglit- 

I  fully,  “  I  had  rather  bear  any  disgrace  than  to 
have  Aunt  Hester  know  that  I  was  even  accused 
of  such  an  act.”  She  said  it  bravely,  and 
with  a  firm,  self-reliant  tone,  that  Mrs.  Hunt- 
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ington  scarcely  believed  possible  in  one  slie 
had  always  looked  upon  as  only  a  gentle, 
timid  child ;  then,  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  gave 
way  to  a  freshet  of  tears.  They  came  trickling 
through  her  small  white  fingers,  and  glistened 
in  her  disordered  curls.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wound  had  opened  afresh,  and  poor  Ellen  was, 
for  the  moment,  utterly  abandoned  to  an  agony 
of  grief. 

Mrs.  Huntington’s  dignity  almost  forsook 
her  when  she  saw  this  “reed  shaken  with  the 
wind;”  one  tear  actually  ventured  to  moisten 
her  cold  gray  eye  in  sympathy  for  Ellen.  You 
are  a  noble  girl,  almost  started  to  her  lips,  and 
there  was  a  warm  impulse  away  down  under 
the  icy  crust  of  her  heart  which  said,  Why 
not  fold  this  forsaken  girl  in  my  arms,  nnd 
soothe  her  sorrow ;  but  the  impulse  died,  the 
tear  went  back,  dignity  was  again  enthroned, 
and  Mrs.  Huntington  left  Ellen  alone  with  her 
grief. 

Once  more  she  took  her  place  in  her  class ; 
it  was  a  hard  trial,  but  Ellen  could  bear  it,  now 
that  she  had  learned  to  look  to  a  higher  source 
for  strength.  She  came  and  went  to  her  duties, 
with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  nothing  could 
really  tarnish  her  character,  that  was  not  true. 
Kate  Oakl?y  and  many  of  the  girls  called  on 
her,  assuring  her  of  their  renewed  friendship. 
Ellen  was  glad  to  see  them,  but  never  returned 
a  call ;  she  lived  in  herself,  and  was  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  study.  Very  soon  a  light 
broke  over  the  clouds,  that  shrouded  Ellen  in 
darkness. 

Mademoiselle  Finelli  was  taken  suddenly  very 
ill,  a  raging  fever  kept  her  almost  constantly  de¬ 
ranged,  and  inflammation  on  the  brain  threat¬ 
ened  a  speedy  departure.  Mrs.  Huntington  was 
with  her  much  of  the  time,  and  to-night  she  had 
called  Ellen  in  to  assist  her.  Occasionally,  a 
glimpse  of  reason  seemed  to  flash  across  the 
sufferer’s  mind;  and,  when  Ellen  bent  over  her 
bedside,  she  knew  her,  and  said,  “poor  child, 
how  you  did  suffer!”  then  her  eyes  rolled,  as  in 
dreadful  agony,  and  she  sank  away  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  As  the  night  advanced,  her  fever 
raged  higher,  and  she  raved  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  “  Yes,”  she  murmured,  “I  loved  him, 
all  too  well,  dear  Hal !  I  loved  you  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  life.  You  do  not  answer.  Ob,  if 
you  would  smile  at  me,  ns  I  have  seen-you  smile 
at  others,  only  one  look  of  love  so  profusely 
lavished  upon  the  petted  beauty,  already  horn 
to  a  patrimony  of  love.  Let  Rato  look  for  the 
bracelet,  she  will  find  that,  but  the  glorious  dark 
eyes  I  love — never.  ’  ’  Mrs.  Huntington  and  Ellen 


were  almost  choked  with  excitement.  Ellen 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  both  listened  with  pain¬ 
ful  interest  for  what  should  come  next.  For  a 
long  time  she  was  silent,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  not  speak  again — then  she  cried  out 
in  a  wild,  triumphant  tone:  “Yes,  I  do  love 
him,  dearest  Hal ;  they  shall  never  take  him 
from  my  hejirt.  Safe  at  Inst,  no,  no,  him  only 
the  image — that  is  better  than  nothing.  Mrs. 
Huntington !  I  will  tell  you,  said  she,  beckon¬ 
ing  with  her  finger.  In  the  garret,  under  that 
loose  board,  you  will  find  the  casket,  but  the 
jewel” — Eagerly  they  bent  over  her,  to  catcli 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  burning  lips. 
“  God  knows  bow  I  love  him,”  was  the  only 
distinct  utterance ;  then  falling  into  n  disturbed 
slumber,  she  lay  comparatively  quiet.  Ellen 
could  not  leave  her,  and,  when  Mabel  woke, 
she  turned  her  dark  brilliant  eyes  full  upon 
Ellen — for  a  moment  she  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
scious.  “Ellen  Dean,  can  you,  will  you  forgive 
mo  ?”  she  said.  “  Yes,  entirely,  and  with  all  my 
heart,”  answered  Ellen,  kissing  her  burning 
brow,  and  wiping  away  the  tears  that  fell  on 
her  hot  checks. 

A  bright  smile  lighted  the  sufferer’s  face  a 
moment,  and  then  consciousness  was  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Mrs.  Huntington  was  deeply  affected; 
she  grasped  Ellen’s  hand  in  silence.  Miss  Oak¬ 
ley  stood  by  them,  sobbing  aloud,  and  very  soon 
the  room  was  filled  with  sad  faces,  mourning 
for  one  they  dearly  loved. 

In  life,  flowers  of  joy  and  sorrow  blossom 
from  the  same  root,  and  so  the  morning  brought 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow  to  the  inmates  of  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary.  Mabel  died — the  bracelet  was 
found — the  picture  Iny  next  to  her  still  heart, 
and  no  one  could  say  anything  but  “  poor,  un¬ 
fortunate  Mabel,  how  she  loved  him!”  Her 
friends  arrived  only  in  time  to  perform  the  last 
sad  offices  for  the  dead ;  and  the  disclosure  that 
Mabel  was  predisposed  to  insanity,  softened 
and  relieved  the  painful  mystery  of  her  con¬ 
duct.  A  mountain  of  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
been  lifted  from  Ellen’s  heart,  the  old  smile  and 
light  buoyant  step  came  back,  and  though  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Mabel  forbid  much  being  expressed, 
yet  she  felt  that  she  was  restored  to  perfect  con¬ 
fidence. 

She  came  to  her  room  one  night,  and  found 
a  small  box  on  her  table,  with  a  little  note,  com¬ 
mencing:  “Dear  Nellie — Accept  the  accompa¬ 
nying  gift  from  the  young  ladies  of  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary,  and  let  it  be  an  emblem  of  our 
love  and  lasting  friendship.”  Signed  Kate  Oak¬ 
ley  and  friends. 

I  Nellie  could  scarcely  see  the  shining  brace- 
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let,  which  made  long  bright  rays  through  her 
tears.  It  was  very  simple  and  beautiful.  She 
read  the  note  again,  then,  clasping  it  on  her 
round  white  arm,  hastened  to  meet  Kate,  and 
express  her  happiness ;  but  they  had  antici¬ 
pated  her.  A  bevy  of  bright-eyed  girls  burst 
into  the  room,  and  literally  smothered  her  with 
congratulations  and  kisses. 

Ellen  was  more  than  ever  a  favorite,  and, 
though  the  days  passed,  as  happy  school-days 
will,  leaving  some  stamp  of  joy  on  each,  yet  the 
last  day  came.  Ellen’s  trunk,  already  packed, 
stood  at  the  garden-gate.  The  last  good  bye 
still  echoed  in  her  ears,  and  the  last  warm  kiss 
was  on  her  lips,  when  Ellen  found  herself  going 
as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  her,  to  the  home 
«f  Aunt  Hester. 

You  that  have  parted  from  ft  nest  of  warm 
young  hearts,  and  have  not  outlived  the  gush¬ 
ing  impulses  of  love,  that  made  that  parting 
hour  almost  a  sacred  one — you  may  imagine 
what  Ellen’s  feelings  were,  when  she  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  every  familiar  spot  at.  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary ;  and,  when  the  screech  of  the 
car-whistle  and  the  last  fluttering  handerchief 
announced  she  was  actually  gone— it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  put  her  head  down,  and  cried 
a.  long,  long  farewell. 

Aunt  Hester  lives  in  a  quiet  street  in  the  city 

sf  B - n,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  plain  wooden 

house.  The  kitchen,  bed-rooms  and  parlor, 
can  all  bo  seen  at  a  glance,  and  it  needs  only 
a  glance  to  see  how  pleasantly  people  can  live 
without  servants,  and  with  little  money.  Ellen 
has  been  teaching  nearly  a  year;  and  if  you 
wish  to  see  how  well  she  has  become  initiated 
in  her  new  home — look  in  to-night.  She  has 
just  spread  the  cloth  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
a  bright  fire  makes  a  glowing  light  in  the  room, 
and  radiates  even  a  kitchen  with  cheerfulness. 
Jack  Downing,  a  cousin  of  Ellen’s,  has  just 
come  in  with  the  evening  papers,  and  sits  by 
the  tabic,  alternately  reading  the  news,  and 
casting  admiring  glances  at  Nellie.  Sho  is  as 
pretty  as-  ever,  as  she  moves  about  in  her  neat 
Calico  dross  and  plain  collar,  arranging  every¬ 
thing,  nnd  preparing  the  meal  with  her  own 
little  hands. 

Aunt  Hester  is  there,  too,  bustling  about  in 
an  excited  manner,  as  if  she  had  something  on 
her  mind,  to  match  the  frown  on  her  brow. 
The  truth  was,  that,  although  they  looked  very 
comfortable,  as  they  sat  cosily  chatting  around 
the  table,  yet  it  required  all  Aunt  Hester’s 
economy  and  foresight  “to  mako  both  ends 
meet.” 


;  Aunt  Hester  had  another  protdgd  dependent 
!  upon  her — Lottie  Lee,  a  laughing  witch  of  a 
;  scliool-girl,  who  generally  required  the  united 
\  wisdom  of  Aunt  Hester,  Jack  and  Ellen,  to  keep 
:  her  in  order.  While  we  have  been  talking,  she 

■  has  been  changing  plates  with  Jack,  and  twitch- 
i  ing  Nellie’s  curls,  looking  demure  as  a  kitten 
i  to  ail  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

|  Aunt  Hester  kept  a  rainy-day  purse  tucked 
I  away  in  some  dark,  unknown  corner,  and  it  was 
!  when  their  wants  threatened  to  draw  upon  this, 
i  that  her  brow  grew  dark  and  cloudy.  One  of 
i  the  little  silver  rills  that  flowed  in  for  the  sup- 
j  port  of  the  family,  was  Ellen’s  small  salary, 
j  which  was  about  sufficient  to  keep  a  “  fine  lady” 
j  in  cosmetics  and  perfumery.  The  little  par- 
i  lor  bad  to  be  furnished  too;  and  you  cannot 
i  imagine,  unless  you  have  toiled  as  they  did, 

!  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  each  new  piece 
j  of  furniture  found  its  way  into  just  the  right 
i  corner.  One  at  a  time  they  were  talked  about, 

|  nnd  bought,  and  admired — not  even  a  cup  or 
|  saucer  appeared  qn  the  table,  but  all  bad  an 
|  interest  in  the  purchase. 

;  Lottie’s  beaux  were  a  great  trouble  to  Aunt 
i  Hester;  for,  though  she  was  not  pretty,  yet  she 
i  always  had  a  train  of  admirers  “  dancing  atten- 
:  dance  upon  her,”  and  she  had  so  many  mis- 
|  chievous  ways  of  attracting  them,  which  were 
;  not  considered  orthodox  by  Aunt  Hester,  that 
|  sho  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety, 
i  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the 
i  household  moved  on  with  as  little  friction  as 
i  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Life  is  not 
i  all  romance — so  thought  the  young  people, 

;  when  their  golden  dreams  were  broken  early 
j  in  the  morning  by  Aunt  Hester’s  energetic  voice, 
j  arousing  them  for  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

I  “A  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep” 
:  was  impossible,  after  this  awaking  bad  onoe 
i  commenced. 

j  Breakfast  was  despatched  in  hot  haste,  th# 
l  house  put  in  order,  and  all  wore  on  their  way 
;  to  their  labors,  by  the  lime  our  “fine  lady” 
j  began  to  open  her  eyes,  and  complain  of  her 
|  morning  headache. 

■  Aunt  Hester's  religion  was  of  the  puritanic 
:  order,  and  all  under  licr  charge  attended  church 
;  regularly,  and  were  interested  iu  all  its  appoint- 
j  ments. 

J  Ellen  and  Lottie  were  members  of  Mr.  Por- 
:  ter’s  Bible  Class,  which  met  once  a  week  at  his 
!  residence,  in  the  capacity  of  a  literary  and  social 
!  circle.  It  was  during  the  holidays,  that  the 
!  annual  meeting  occurred,  and  the  large  lighted 
j  parlors  were  filled  with  company.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  waive  the  literary  exercises  in  favor 
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of  social  enjoyment — and,  judging  from  tlie 
lively  buzz  which  followed  this  announce¬ 
ment — the  sweet  music  that  came  in  ripples 
from  the  piano,  and  the  bright  eyes  that 
sparlded  like  iire-flics  in  a  summer  night — 
none  were  disappointed. 

Half  concealed,  in  a  coquctish  corner  of  the 
room,  you  might  have  seen  Lottie  Lee  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  usual  cortfcge  of  admirers,  who 
fluttered  about  her  like  unconscious  moths, 
charmed  by  the  lamp  light.  Hoping  they  will 
be  wise  enough  to  avoid  singeing,  let  us  look 
for  our  heroine.  Just  now,  she  is  talking  with 
Mr.  For  ter,  the  teacher  of  the  class,  in  a  most 
animated  manner.  She  looked  lovely,  as  wo 
remember  her  that  night,  in  her  plain  garnet 
merino  dress  and  dainty  muslin  collar.  A  sim¬ 
ple  gold  band  bracelet  was  her  only  ornament, 
and  her  soft  brown  curls  caught  up  by  a  bright 
nestling  rosebud,  shaded  her  rich  glowing  com¬ 
plexion  and  deep  blue  eyes,  almost  radiant  with 
youth  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Porter  had  an  old  friend  and  college 
class-mate,  who  came  to  the  circle  that  even¬ 
ing,  by  lTis  particular  invitation ;  but,  being  a 
stranger,  he  mingled  in  the  company  more  as 
a  spectator,  than  an  interested  participant. 
He  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure — a  pair  of 
very  dark  brilliant  eyes,  whose  depths  you 
were  almost  afraid  to  fathom,  and  that  per¬ 
fectly  self-possessed,  nonchalant  manner,  which 
we  see  in  men  much  conversant  with  the  world. 
You  might  deny  that  he  was  handsome,  and 
yet,  when  you  saw  that  bright  illuminative 
smile  break  over  his  expressive  features,  you 
would  say — a  splendid  man.  He  saw  Ellen 
talking  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  the  first  casual 
glance  soon  grew  into  an  earnest,  admiring 
gaze.  Ife  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  as  if 
looking  on  a  lovely  picture.  Ellen  chanced  to 
look  up — their  eyes  met — in  that  glance  he 
seemed  to  read  her  very  soul,  and  the  deep 
crimson  that  came  to  her  face  told  her  embar¬ 
rassment..  Mr.  Porter  noticed  Ellen’s  quick 
blush,  but  did  not  observe  the  cause,  and  his 
friend  De  Forest,  who  was  inwardly  vexed  at 
his  own  rudeness,  turned  away  without  attract¬ 
ing  Mr.  Porter’s  attention.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  told  Ellen  he  had  a  friend  here 
from  New  York,  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
introduce  to  her,  if  she  had  no  objection,  re¬ 
marking,  in  a  jocose  manner :  “  His  hair  is  not 
so  gray  as  mine,  and  he  is  somewhat  younger,' 
though  I  believe  he  calls  himself  an  old  bache¬ 
lor.”  Ellen  thanked  him  politely,  and  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  left  her  to  return  very  soon  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  De  Forest,  the  same  gentleman  whose  ear-. 


nest  gaze  had  attracted  Ellen’s  notice.  A't  first 
she  was  quite  embarrassed,  and  hardly  knew 
how  to  address  him ;  but  his  easy  manner  very 
soon  relieved  her  of  that  feeling,  and,  before 
she  was  aware  of  it  herself,  she  felt  acquainted 
with  the  attractive  stranger.  She  was  so  much 
entertained  by  his  elegant  conversation,  that 
she  was  half  vexed  when  Lottie  Lee  came  up 
with  a  roguish  twinkling  in  her  eye,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “it  is  time  to  go  home.” 

Mr.  De  Forest  politely  offered  his  escort  to 
Ellen,  and  was  as  politely  refused.  “No,  I 
thank  you,”  was  her  frank,  prompt  reply, 
“  Cousin  Jack  is  going  home  with  me  to-niglit.” 
De  Forest  gracefully  bowed  acquiescence,  bade 
her  “good  evening,”  and  stood  watching  her 
as  she  passed  out,  wondering  “if  this  Cousin 
Jack  were  a  myth  called  up  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion,  or  if  he  really  was  the  accepted  lover  of 
the  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  that  evening. 
Such  a  face  could  not  be  deceitful,  she  must 
be  already  engaged,”  for  he  secretly  flattered 
himself  such  a  prompt  refusal  could  come  from 
no  other  cause.  At  least,  he  resolved  to  know 
more  about  it,  and  snatching  his  hat,  followed 
Ellen  and  her  Cousin  Jack,  at  a  respectful 
distance,  to  their  humble  home. 

De  Forest  was  peculiar.  Rich,  gifted,  and 
accomplished,  he  had  seen  society  by  the  most 
favored  lights,  but  never,  till  to-night,  had  he 
met  one  such  artless,  transparent  nature  as  he 
believed  Ellen  possessed.  He  did  not  confess 
it  to  himself — yet  he  was  irretrievably  in  love. 

Aunt  Hester  had  been  anxiously  looking,  for 
some  time,  to  find  a  more  lucrative  situation 
for  Ellen,  and  she  had  applied  to  their  minister, 
Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  to  ask  his  influence  in  obtain¬ 
ing  one.  Therefore,  she  was  not  surprised  to 
receive  a  note  from  him  one  morning,  asking 
her  to  call  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

“What  does  Mr.  Irving  say?”  eagerly  in¬ 
quired  Nellie,  when  Aunt  Hester  returned. 

For  a  moment  a  scrio-comio  expression 
played  over  Aunt  Hester’s  face,  and  it  required 
all  her  self-control  to  preserve  her  gravity; 
then,  turning  abruptly  away,  she  replied, 
“Yes,  he  has  heard  of  one — I  am  only  afraid 
you  are  not  qualified.” 

“  Where — what  is  the  situation  ?”  interrupted 
Nellie. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  the  particulars  now,  but 
you  will  not  be  wanted  at  present,  and  will 
have  time  to  prepare.  You  must  improve  your 
penmanship,  and  commence  to-morrow.  It 
wiU  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  more,” 
she  added,  in  a  sort  of  half  undertone. 
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Ellen  never  questioned  Aunt  Hester’s  author-  < 
jty — one  had  so  much  self-reliance,  the  other  ? 
so  little,  that  it  was  easy  for  Aunt  Hester  to  s 
skillfully  evade  all  her  questions ;  and  finally  5 
she  put  an  end  to  further  inquiry  by  telling  \ 
her  not  to  give  herself  any  anxiety  about  it,  < 
when  Mr.  Irving  was  prepared  lie  would  give  < 
them  additional  information.  Ellen  was  silenced,  5 
not  satisfied ;  but  she  was  so  much  pleased  > 
with  the  prospect  that  she  determined  to  do  ; 
her  best.  Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  t 
to  reviewing  her  studies,  and  the  writing  ! 
lessons  especially  were  practiced  with  ns-  ! 
siduous  care ;  but  there  was  a  mystery  ! 
about  Aunt  Hester’s  manner  whenever  the  ; 
new  situation  was  alluded  to,  that  Ellen  could  { 
not  understand.  It  was  a  most  diflicult  matter,  j 
too,  for  Aunt  Hester  to  keep  her  secret.  Once  j 
she  almost  opened  Nellie’s  mind  to  conviction  ! 
by  nsking  her  why  she  refused  to  accept  Mr.  j 
De  Forest’s  company  the  first  evening  she  met  \ 
him.  “Because,”  replied  Nellie,  “I  thought  ( 
he  was  rich  and  proud,  and  if  he  came  once  S 
would  never  come  again.  I  determined  ho  < 
should  not  have  the  opportunity,  if  I  could  < 
help  it.”  j 

“And  what  do  you  think  now?”  rejoined  j 
Aunt  Hester.  The  deep  crimson  which  came  ( 
to  Nellie’s  face  at  this  point-blank  interrogatory  j 
betrayed  her  feelings,  which  Aunt  Hester  was  j 
not  slow  to  interpret.  After  a  moment’s  kesi-  j 
tation  she  replied —  j 

“  He  is  very  different  from  what  I  supposed,  j 
Is  Mr.  Irving  acquainted  with  him  ?”  j 

It  was  Aunt  Hester’s  turn  to  look  embarrassed  ! 
now,  and  after  an  abrupt,  evasive  answer,  she  i 
turned  a  short  corner  to  some  other  subject,  ; 
and  the  conversation  dropped.  The  truth  was,  ; 
the  minister  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
De  Forest,  and  that  gentleman  had  called  upon 
him  to  make  especial  inquiries  about  Ellen,  i 
Mr.  Irving  could  not  give  him  any  definite 
information,  but  said  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  aunt,  Miss  Morgan,  and  would  make 
any  inquiries  he  wished.  Aunt  Hester  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain  the  situation  for  Ellen  that 
she  voluntarily  disclosed  their  circumstances, 
and  spoke  of  Ellen’s  education  and  acquire¬ 
ments  with  entire  freedom.  Mr.  Irving  told 
her  frankly  why  he  wished  to  see  her,  and 
then  followed  a  confidential  tete  it  tete,  of  which 
Ellen  long  remained  in  happy  ignorance. 

She  often  met  Mr.  De  Forest  at  the  circle, 
hut  she  did  not  say  “No,  I  thank  you,”  now, 
and  when  he  bade  her  good  night,  in  his  rich, 
manly  voice,  she  thought  she  had  never  heard 
any  music  half  so  beautiful. 


Oh !  who  can  tell  that  first  wild  thrill  of  hap¬ 
piness, 

"When  there  arc  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  tbrongh  the  heart." 

All  the  wealth  of  a  cultivated  nature  was  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  to  Ellen.  She  had  alwnys  loved 
Aunt  Hester,  but  how  different  a  love  was  this. 
It  seemed  like  a  radiant  dream,  too  bright  for 
her  to  hope  that  it  would  not  fade  and  vanish 
away.  One  hour  life  was  all  couleur  de  rose, 
the  next  her  heart  sunk  in  despair,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  “  This  is  the  laBt  time — he  will 
not  come  again.  Why  should  one  so  noble  and 
accomplished  care  for  me  longer  than  the  pass¬ 
ing  hour?  But  I  will  keep  my  secret,”  and 
like  a  true  woman,  she  hushed  the  happiness 
she  dared  not  feel. 

De  Forest  did  come  again,  and  the  long 
winter  evenings  were  all  too  short  when  her 
presence  graced  the  little  parlor. 

“The  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  had 
come,”  and  in  one  of  the  bright,  warm  May 
mornings  an  elegant  carriage  was  driven  up 
before  Aunt  Hester’s  residence,  and  De  Forest 
alighted  to  invite  Ellen  to  ride.  His  heart 
beat  quicker  when  he  heard  her  light  step, 
and  when  she  came  tripping  into  the  room  in 
her  pink  morning  dress,  and  hair  a  la  negligee, 
he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely.  Ho  longed  to  fold  her  to  his  heart, 
and  call  her  “  my  own,  my  beautiful  Nellie,” 
but  he  checked  the  impulse,  and  simply  taking 
her  hand,  said, 

“  Will  you  go,  Miss  Nellie  ?  It  is  a  glorious 
morning,  and  I’ll  promise  you  a  pleasant  ride, 
and  plenty  of  wild  flowers,”  he  continued, 
twisting  one  of  Nellie’s  stray  curls  over  his 
finger,  just  as  Kate  Oakley  had  done  that  first 
morning  of  their  acquaintance  at  Blossom 
Hill.  A  new  thought  seemed  to  flash  across 
Nellie’s  mind — the  color  came  and  went  in  her 
face,  and  without  giving  any  answer,  or  even 
raising  her  eyes,  she  stood  still,  almost  statue- 
like. 

“  Does  that  mean  you  will  be  happy  to  go  ?” 
said  De  Forest,  playfully. 

His  voice  recalled  her  self-control,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,  thank 
you,”  she  quickly  left  the  room. 

“  Always  a  mystery  where  there  is  a  woman,” 
soliloquized  De  Forest.  “Even  this  artless 
little  girl,  that  I  thought  I  could  read  as  easily 
as  a  piece  of  poetry — puzzles  me.” 

Nellie’s  simple  toilet  was  quickly  arranged. 
De  Forest  lifted  her  proudly  into  the  carriage, 
and  bowing  low  to  Aunt  Hester,  who  stood 
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watching  them  with  inexpressible  satisfaction 
from  the  window,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

They  were  gone  until  early  evening,  and 
brought  home  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers. 
Nellie  sat  by  the  open  window  with  her  lap  full 
of  blossoms,  and,  while  her  fingers  were  busy 
arranging  the  flowers,  fast  coming  thoughts 
were  sending  smiles  and  shadows  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  over  her  face.  She  was  not  alone — a 
tall,  manly  form,  with  deep  brilliant  eyes,  walked 
the  room  in  silence — now  the  dark  eyes  were 
bent  upon  Nellie,  watching  her  delicate  fingers 
among  the  flowers — then  cast  down,  as  if  in 
deep  absorbing  thought.  Neither  spoke,  both 
were  lost  in  reverie,  though  Nellie  was  very 
busy  with  the  flowers,  tucking  the  blue  and 
white  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  gathering  the 
rest  into  bouquets,  until  she  looked  much  like  a 
picture  of  the  spring-time.  “  There,  isn’t  that 
beautiful?”  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  for  his  especial  admiration. 

De  Forest  stopped  suddenly,  only  glanced  at 
the  flowers,  then  turning  his  eloquent  eyes  ad¬ 
miringly  upon  Nellie,  he  replied:  “Yes — very 
beautiful — but  there  is  a  flower,  both  rare  and 
precious,  that  I  long  to  call  my  own.  1  want  it 
to  blossom  in  my  heart  always,  and  make  it  an 
oasis  of  love  and  beauty.  Nellie,  you  know 
that  I  love  you,  tenderly,  earnestly— all  I  have 
is  yours — only  be  mine.  I  long  to  take  you 
from  the  weary  paths  of  life,  where  you  have 
toiled  so  long,  to  preside  over  my  own  home, 
for  no  place  can  "be  home  without  you  now. 
Dear,  beautiful  Nellie,  will  you  be  mine?” 
There  was  no  audible  “Yes;”  but  she  did  not 
remove  a  strong  manly  arm  that  dared  to  en¬ 
circle  her — the  brown  curls  drooped  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  a  moment  more  two  hearts 
beat  close  to  each  other,  and  were  bound  for¬ 
ever  in  one. 

A  familiar  step — -it  was  Aunt  Hester,  who 
knew  all  at  a  glance.  De  Forest  eagerly  grasped 
one  hand,  Nellie  the  other,  and  seated  her  be¬ 
tween  them.  lie  told  her  she  must  not  make 
the  least  objection,  “for  we  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  you,  Aunt  Hester.  Our  home  shall  be 
yours,  and  you  must  be  a  mother  to  us  both.” 
The  old  lady  actually  shed  tears  at  the  thought 
of  his  kindness.  She  looked  at  the  beautiful 
girl,  so  radiant  and  happy  before  her,  and 
thought  of  the  sad-looking,  pitiful  orphan,  she 
had  taken  with  fear  and  trembling  to  her  arms. 
She  thanked  God  for  his  goodness,  and  blessed 
them  both,  with  many  blessings.  Then,  turning 
to  Nellie,  with  an  earnest  expression,  she  asked : 

“  What  will  you  do  with  Mr.  Irving’s  situa¬ 
tion?” 


“I  understand  you  now,”  said  she,  laughing 
outright.  “  This  is  the  situation  there  was  so 
much  mystery  about.” 

“Do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently  accom¬ 
plished?”  said  Aunt  Hester. 

“It  will  be  sufficient  accomplishment  for  me 
to  know  that  she  is  my  wife,”  replied  De  Forest, 
proudly  taking  her  arm  in  his,  “but  what  is 
this  you  and  Aunt  Hester  are  so  mysterious 
about?” 

The  explanation  was  long,  and  the  parting 
prolonged  to  not  an  unusual  hour  for  lovers. 
The  next  day  De  Forest  was  to  return  homo  to 
New  York,  and  the  shortest  separation  seemed 
an  age,  in  their  new-found  happiness. 

He  had  scarcely  gone,  before  Nellie  received 
the  following  letter ; 

“  My  Own  Nellie, — 

“I  have  a  new  revelation,  which  makes  you 
tenfold  dearer  than  before.  On  my  arrival 
home,  I  found  my  saucy  pet  niece,  Kate  Oak¬ 
ley,  here  from  the  South.  Imagine  our  mutual 
surprise,  when  she  told  me  that  Nellie  Dean 
was  one  of  her  dearest  friends  at  Blossom  Hill. 
Sho  says  she  always  loved  you,  and  declares 
she  will  be  brido’s-maid,  when  we  are  married. 
Dearest  Nellie,  this  new  link  shall  mako  our 
love  stronger  and  brighter,  and  your  past  trials 
shall  render  me  only  more  anxious  to  shield 
you  in  the  future.  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  lova 
or  wealth  to  prevent  it,  ‘the  summer  winds 
shall  not  visit  your  cheek  too  roughly.’ 

“Kate  tells  me  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
my  picture  at  first  sight,  which  I  consider  de¬ 
cidedly  heartless;  and  now  I  propose  to  punish 
you,  by  making  you  the  possessor  of  it  for  life. 
Do  not  flutter,  like  a  caged  bird,  at  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  dearest.  Arc  you  not  already  my 
prisoner,  bound  in  the  rosy  bonds  of  love  ?  and 
what  are  diamond  fetters,  in  comparison  with 
these  ? 

1  “I  have  kept  this  bracelet  for  you  many 
yenrs,  Nellie — for  it  was  my  mother’s — and  I 
promised  to  keep  it  sacredly  for  Iier  who  should 
accept  my  love,  and  be  my  own  through  life. 

“With  cxhaustless  anticipations  of  happi¬ 
ness,  I  am,  more  than  ever, 

“Your  devoted  lover, 

“  IIalsey  De  Forest.” 

Nellie  had  not  read  many  sentences,  before 
'  the  letter  was  bathed  in  a  crystal  shower  of 
tears;  but,  when  she  opened  the  little  package 
which  accompanied  it,  and  saw  the  pearly  ens- 
i  ket,  and  the  flashing  circlet  of  diamonds,  around 
which  so  many  painful  associations  had  ga- 
;  thered,  and  which  now  revealed  to  her  so  much 
;  happiness,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  conflict- 
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mg  emotions.  Long  and  earnestly  she  gazed  '  Nellie  speaks  to  her  in  her  sweet,  confiding 

on  the  face  so  dear  to  her.  She  pressed  the  [manner.  “lVho  would  have  thought  all  this 

picture  to  her  lips,  in  the  excess  of  her  wild,  ten  years  ago?”  said  Aunt  Hester,  her  eyes 

frantic  joy,  and  murmured:  “God  bless  you;  filling  with  tears;  “I  declare  it  is  a  perfect 

it  is  more  than  I  deserved.”  In  a  moment,  the  [  romance.” 

diamond  bracelet  sparkled  on  Nellie’s  fair  Brooklyn,  July  19 th,  1860. 

rounded  arm. 

It  was  Christmas  evening,  and  the  gay  metro¬ 
polis  held  domestic  carnival.  In  a  broad  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  by  massive  brown-stone 
fronts,  is  the  stately  residence  of  Halsey  De 
Forest.  A  family  party  have  gathered  in  the 
elegant  parlors,  and  soft  bright  jets  of  lights 
fall  over  velvet  carpets,  carved  rosewood,  and 
embroidered  drapery :  but  Mrs.  De  Forest  pre¬ 
sides  as  gracefully,  and  entertains  her  guests 
with  as  much  ease,  as  if  she  had  never  known 
any  other  home.  Five  years  have  changed  her 
fascinating  girlish  manner  into  gentle,  womanly  i 
dignity.  The  brown  curls  have  disappeared, 
under  a  little  Greek  cap,  fastened  with  coral 
pins — her  fine  figure  is  set  off  by  a  dark  rich 
lustreless  silk,  with  a  fall  of  deep  Valenciennes 
about  the  neck,  and  small  white  hands.  Its 
graceful  folds  make  a  charming  hiding  place 
for  a  fairy-like  little  girl,  who  has  just  buried 
her  flaxen  curls,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky, 
in  her  mother’s  dress.  l*e  Forest  has  grown 
older,  his  jet  black  hair  is  threaded  with  silver 
lines,  but  ho  has  still  the  same  distinguished 
air  and  noble  figure.  Judging  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  looks  which  pass  between  him  and  Nellie, 
five  years  of  married  life  have  not  yet  dimmed 
the  golden  specks  on  the  butterfly  wings  of 
happiness.  He  is  holding  in  his  arms  a  little 
rosy  boy,  with  round  soft  arms,  and  dark  bril¬ 
liant  eyes,  a  perfect  picture  of  his  father,  and 
turning  the  music  leaves  for  a  handsome,  styl¬ 
ish-looking  lady,  who  sits  at  the  piano,  singing, 

“The  Happiest  Time  is  Now.”  Her  husband, 

Senator  Griggs,  a  grave,  thoughtful-looking 
man,  stands  near  her,  and  looks  ns  if  he  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  That  is  Kate  Oakley,  who 
did  not  marry  her  ideal,  but  one  she  declared 
to  be  far  more  noble  and  devoted,  than  any 
programme  of  a  husband  ever  conjured  up  in 
her  own  brain.  There  is  Lottie  Lee,  who  has 
just  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  proposed  to  lead 
off  a  cotillion  with  a  young  gentleman  they  say 
she  is  really  going  to  many. 

In  a  large  velvet  easy  chair  sits  an  intelli¬ 
gent-looking  old  lady,  whose  face  wears  a  happy, 
satisfied  expression,  and  who  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  general  survey  of  the  party.  A  young 
girl  sits  near  her,  who  appears  like  a  stranger,  i 
but  who  feels  quite  at  home,  when  her  sister 
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